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OR, A FAIR 
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SENSE and USE 
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MOST EATELLENT 


MAJESTY. 


May is pleaſe yur MAFESTY! 


155 1 $ — of theſe 
realms, to addreſs their 
Sovereign upon every exi- 
gency; to petition, to inform, to 
complain; and even, as far as de- 


cency will admit, or duty require, to 
adviſe. 
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TT is in virtue. of this right, that 


the follow! ing diſſertations, are, with 


all humility, preſented to Your Majeſty, 


from an author of no name; who pre- 


ſumes not to implore any degree of 
favour or protection, either to himſelf, 
or them; the vanity or juſtice of that 
pretenſion, Your wiſdom, and their 


worth, will beſt determine. 


YouR Majeſty is call'd, by the 
Divine Providence, to the protection 
of a free people; and conſtituted by 
the nobleſt of Your titles, defender of 
the faith; and as theſe are the higheſt 
honours, to which mortality can aſpire 
in this world, and the preſervation of 


both, (in due dignity and perfect 


- conſiſtency), the nobleſt privileges 


of power and prerogative: the ſupport 
of ſuch a conduct, will be the ſureſt 


ma- 
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manifeſtation of the wiſdom of Your 


councils, and the moderation of Your 
government. | 


Ix is but too notorious, that a 
licentious ſpirit is gone out into the 
world; invading every thing, ſerious 
and ſacred, with a rude effrontery, 
till now unknown! ſapping the very 
foundations of religion, and in that, 
the beſt foundation of virtue, with all 
the enfuriate violence of ignorance! and 
all the lawleſs rage of impotence ! 
labouring, with every artifice of argu- 
ment, every ſpecious deluſion of rea- 
ſon, pe” every bait of ſenſual indul- 
gence, to ſeduce the ſoul, and pervert 
the will : and in conſequence of both 
theſe, to ſubvert that righteouſneſs 
which exalteth a Nation; and to in- 
troduce that fn, which is not only 
the ſad reproach, but the ſure ruin of 

A4 any 
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an) people; and which hath never 
fail'd from the foundation of the earth, 
(when once arrived to its heighth) to 


'. draw down the ſignal vengeance of 


| God, in calamity, deſolation, and de- 
ſtruction. 


Ir is true, theſe bold champions of 
irceligion, have thus far merited of 
mankind; they have baniſhed hypo- 
criſy; and, had they ſtopped there, it 
were l: but it is the reproach of 
human frailty, to run into oppoſite 
extreams; they have baniſhed ſhame- 


faced hypocriſy, but they have eſta- 
bliſhed abandoned profaneneſs 


AND yet, on the other hand, to 
take away the liberty of the preſs, and 
the freedom of reaſon in matters of 
religion, would be to deprive Britiſh 
liberty of a valuable birthright, and 
| human 
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human reaſon of her nobleſt uſe! to 
protect obſolete error, and to rob 
truth! to rob her of her beſt advan- 
tage, and moſt diſtinguiſhed honour ! 
the honour of ſhining brighteſt upon 
the ſevereſt trials; and the advantage, 
of triumphing with moſt glory, after 
the hardieſt conteſts, and moſt ſignal 
defeats of her obſtinate enemies 


B u x after all, ſince the beſt tem- 


| porary bleſſings, may be too dearly 


bought, or too ſoon defeated, and 
licentiouſneſs long unreſtrained, may, 
in the end, become unruly ; and ter- 
minate in dreadful extremities; is 
there a conduct, that can better become 
the rulers of the earth, either in point 
of publick wiſdom, or private intereſt, 
than timely to check and to reſtrain its 


progrels ? 


MIGHT. 
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M1GHT this be once numbered 
among the bleſſings of Your Ma- 
jeſty's reign ! might it be Your glory 

—here, and Your eternal honour here- 
after, to repreſs this increaſing, this 
enormous evil! | 


Nor will it any way abate the 
merit of ſo glorious an undertaking, 
that the way to it is neither dark nor 
difficult: that it may be compaſſed, 
with eaſe, and without reproach; by 
ſcorning the ſcorner, after the example 
of God! and ſhewing grace and favour 
to the lowly; and by an open, avowed 
encouragement of learning, religion and 
virtue, in all orders and degrees of 
men: but eſpecially in the clergy ! 


SHALL Your Majeſty know it Your 
higheſt obligation, and Your trueſt 


glory, 
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glory, to attend, with humility and 
reverence, upon the publick worſhip 
of God, and ſhall eyery abandoned 
mite revile that God with impu- 
nity ! that God by whom you reign ! 
Shall Your Majeſty fee it to be Your 
ſureſt ſource of felicity, Your ſureſt 
ſtay of power, and moſt indiſpenſible 
duty, to live in the avowed practice of 
every conjugal, every parental, every 
private, and every publick virtue: and 
ſhall virtue be reviled ! Shall neither 
the veneration of the wiſeſt, nor the 
practice of the beſt, nor the power of 


the greateſt men, give it ſanction and 
ſecurity ? 


TACITUS tells us, that in the 
degeneracy of the Roman Empire, vice 
became ſo reputable, that thoſe who 


reverenced virtue in their hearts, did 


not 


vo» 
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not dare to profeſs the leaſt outward 
regard for it. 


O SHAME to Chriſtians / open 
irreligion, the ſure parent of every 
vice, and the ſworn foe to every vir- 
tue, is now in the fame heighth of 
reputation! which is not only a ſurer 
mark of degeneracy, but (what, me- 
thinks, ſhould give ſome alarm to the 
moſt ſecure libertine ) is, at leaft, as 
faithful an indication of approaching 
ruin, if God, in his unmerited mercy, 
prevent it not. 


EVIL rulers, have ever been able 


to render vice reputable ; and cannot 


the righteous do as much for virtue? 
Is virtue (the greateſt of all earthly 


bleſſings! the faireſt and the lovelieſt 
of all human accompliſhments!) the 


only thing, which power cannot ren- 
:. 
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der honourable ? which majeſty cannot 
' manifeſt to be lovely ? nor courts, be- 
coming ? Can the higheſt examples 
only influence to evil! God forbid ; 

this were to ſtrip grandeur of is nobleſt 
prerogative, as well as its trueſt and 
richeſt intereſt! Let a prince hear the 
ad vice of a prince, (the wiſeſt of earthly 
rulers!) upon this head; Take away 
the droſs from the filver, and there 


ſhall come forth a veſſel for the finer: 
take away the wicked from before the 


king, and his throne ſhall be eſtabliſhed 
in righteouſneſs. 


DRE AD Sir! it needs little ſagacity 
to ſee, that the beſt ſecurity of a throne, 
is its beſt ornament! Without a right 
ſenſe of religion, ſervants are ſycophants; 


guards, Ek and attendants, ene- 
mies in pay. 


WoULD 
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WovurD Your Majeſty live ſecure, 
and reign glorious; be ignorance de- 


ſpiſed, and immorality deteſted | be 


open profaneneſs as openly diſcouraged ; 

and lewd ſcurrility upon ſacred ſub- 
jects, upon the higheſt intereſts of rea- 
ſonable beings, effectually repreſled ? 


if not with all that rigour of chaſtiſe- 


ment, which miſguided zeal may re- 


quire; yet, at leaſt, with all that juſt 
_ contempt and indignation, which true 


religion: muſt exact! which wiſdom 
recommends, and intereſt demands: 
And let the virtue of this conduct 
be yer heightened, by that juſt eſteem, 


and NY diſtinction, ſteadily 


conferred upon true piety; upon piety 
enlarged, and enlightened, as it ought; 


enlightened with uſeful learning, of 


every kind; and enlarged into a true 
concern for the temporal, and eternal 
intereſts 
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intereſts of human kind; and the ſin- 
cerity of ſuch a diſpoſition, will beſt 
be ſeen, when it exerts itſelf, with all 
the openneſs of honeſty, with all 
the patience of charity, and with all 
the courage of conviction, in a ſteady 


oppoſition to error, and defence of 
truth. 


So ſhall Your Majeſty effectually 
be, what You are ſo gloriouſly 
titled | remembring always, that it 
is the nobleſt prerogative of a king 
that fitteth on the throne of judge- 
ment, that he ſcattereth away all 
evil with his eyes! that he is then, 
truly the ſubſtitute of the ſupreme 
Sovereign, when the righteous are 
honoured in his preſence, and the wile 
contemned. 


THAT 
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THAT this may ever be Your 
Majeſty's true character, and conſtant 
employment; and that God may long 
preſerve You in it ; that of his infinite 
goodneſs he may crown You with 
laſting glory here, and endleſs felicity 
hereafter, is the conſtant and ſincere 
prayer of, 


YOUR MAJESTYS 


Moſt dutiful and moſt devoted 


Subject and Servant. 


TD. H E reader is deſired to fake 
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diſſertations, taken in a very extenſfos ve 
ſenſe: to ſignify. every inter pęfi tion of 
the Divine Providence in the goveru- 
ment of the world, out of the ordinary 
eſtabliſhed courſe of nature. 
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Ir may be thought, perhaps, that 1 
(bould make ſome apology to the world, 
for troubling them with any thing re- 
lating to religion; (which ſeemeth, at 
preſent, more the ſubject of light con- 
tempt, than real concern); - eſpecially 
ſuch points of it, as have ſo often been 
treated before, and by ſo many able 
pens ; but ſo far am J from thinking I 
need an apology, that, I imagine, I 
ſhall have ſome degree of merit with 
the reader, if I can entertain him with 
ſomething new, upon ſo dry a ſubjef : 
Novelty, being at preſent, in writings 
of all ſorts, (next to irreligion) the 
reigning merit! and novelty upon a 
ſubject ſo obſolete, and ſo ſeemingly 
exbauſted, will, I hope, be allowed a 
more than common merit. And, in- 


deed, the fp ſeem to me, a field, 
which 
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which bath hitherto been rendered, 
ſome reſpefts, rather barren, than 
fruitſul, by culture: (tho in itſelf 
infimtely the richeſt and the nobleſt 
of all others) or, if fruitful of ſalutary 
food, to the humble, (which it yielded 
ſufficiently without culture) yet to the 
proud, in no eminently better degree, 
than the earth under the curſe ; fruit- 


ful for the moſt part, in thorns and 
thiſtles | 


IT muſt be owned, that much read- 
ing and erudition, together with im- 
menſe labour, have been laid out on 
the bible, fince the reſtoration of Jearn- 
ing; and yet in reality, all this, bath 


 bitherto amounted to little more, than 


clearmg the way, and preparing (proper 
materials, for men of genius.” The 
human progreſs to perfection, ie. aud | 


a 2 
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ever muſt be, flow; and that which ts 


moſt eagerly deſired, muſt be laſt ex- 
pected. 


FoR my own part, I muſt own, 


that with all human vanity about me 


I can confider the following difſerta- 
tions, but as ſo many ſtruggles of an 
induſtrious man, thro a thicket , which 
ſerve at firſt, but to let in a little 
glimmering light; I ſhall not, however, 
eſteem my labour Joſt, if I have let in 
enough to prepare the pupil for a fuller 
admiſſion of the day, from the ſubſe- 
quent efforts of more reſolution and 
ſtrength. 


Tux misfortune is, the beſt ſtudies, 
and moſt deferable knowledge are now 
almoſt out of date; Learning is re- 
markably in the decline, and of neceſ- 


fy 
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ty muſt decline, in proportion, as the 


preſent groveling, giddy, frivolous | 
ſpirit of infidelity, (the bane of every 
thing arduous and excellent) prevails , 
it being evident, that the only wiſdom 
upon the infidel's principles is this, 
Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die. 


HENCE the true cauſe of the growth 
of luxury among us, as among the Ro- 
mans, in the decline of the common 
wealth, upon the ſpreading of Epicurus's 
principles. Luxury, together with 
other vices, begets ſloth ſloth, igno- 
rance; and ignorance in a vitiated mind, 
is the ſure parent of infidelity. And as 
there are faſhions in opinions, as in 
other things, infidelity is now among the 
reigning vanities of life] but the vanities 
7 this life, paſs away! and fleet faſt 


a 3 | into 
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into their oppoſite extreams. Infidelity. 
is now predominant ; but, perhaps, the 
juſteſt fear upon this head, is, that 
ſuperſtition will ſaon ſucceed it. 


STRANGE paradox ! the true pa- 
| | rent of infidelity, is ignorance ; and yet 
I its vaunted origine, is the pride of 
knowledge ! but with this di ſadvan- 
tage, that it is only knowledge of evil. 
[ | For all knowledge of good, all true and 
| | valuable learning in the world, is in- 
| diſputably on the fide of revelation. It 
is a melancholy reflection! the preſent 
pride of infidelity is knowledge ; but 
its only plea at the laſt, will be igno- 


| rance ! 


— — 
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| IT muſt indeed be owned, that the 
| modern patrons of infidelity, have ſome 

1 . Engliſh tranſſations, and 

| Engliſh 
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Engliſh divines, are familiar to them , 
but the misfortune is, that they fix 
not upon their excellencies, but their 


errors; and ſo error 4s made the teſt of 
truth, 


IT hath often been obſerved by the 
wiſeſt men, that nothing is ſo danger- 
ous in any ſcience, as a little learning: 
a litth light, from the falſe or imper- 
felt wiew it gives of the nobleſt objects, 
is apt to inſpire contempt, ſrom i gno- 
rance; and vanity, from contempt : 
when a fuller gleam, exhibiting per- 
fection and excellence in a true light, 
and a fairer proportion, inſpireth admi- 
ration, and confuſion of face; admira- 
tion, from excellence; and confuſion, 
from the remembrance of paſt arrogance. 
A ſlender portion of knowledge, ſhews 
only our acquiſitions, which make us 

a 4 nn; 
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vain; a larger, diſplays our wants, 


and makes us bumble. 


IT is the obſervation of that great 
bonour of England, and of human na- 
ture, the Lord Bacon; that a little 
learning inclineth mens minds to 
Atheiſm, but depth in it brings them 
about again to religion. What is true 
of ſcience in general, is more remarkably 
ſo in relation to divinity; where, as 
there is more room for true wiſdom, 
there is more range for folly. Tho the 
truth is, it is hard to ſay which is moſt 
ruinous in this point, ſlender knowledge, 
or downright ignorance; the infidel 
world, (if you except ſome few men of 
genius, hurried away by vanity, 
ambition, imagination, and ſenſual 
purſuits) being, for the moſt part, di- 
ide but into tavo claſſes ; men of little 


learning, 
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learning, and men of none. Their ac- 


quiſitions are unequal ; but their capa- 
city and conceit the ſame. 


How lamentable a proſpect is human 
vanity, in this view! A man, whoſe 
conceit ſets him above ſubmitting to plain 
truths, and reaſonable evidence, is in a 


deſperate way! the ſame pride, which 


ſhuts his eyes upon the cleareſt points, 


but too often determines him upon the 
darkeſt. Condufted thus, by vanity, 
and ignorance, whilſt the blind, leads 
the blind, it is impoſſible, but that be 
muſt fall into the pit. Happy, if bis 


fall convinces him of his folly, before 


it concludes in his ruin 


TnarT men ſhould rejoice in that 
light, which it bath phaſed God to 


fuse upon the human ſoul, is but 
right 
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right, and reaſonable, hut that men 
| fpould reject that glorious light, which 
came down from heaven, to be led 
evbolly by their own, is guſt as wiſe, 
as it would be, to prefer a glimmering 
taper, to the ſun in bis glory! is in 
truth, to prefer comparative darkneſs ! 
a conduct, which can only be aſcribed 
to weak eyes, or a Wicked heart. Men 
love darkneſs better than light, becauſe 
their deeds are evil! and yet, tho the 
preſent condition of the aworld, is, in 
truth, a melancholy proſpect in the eye 
of true piety, (for what can be more 
melancholy, than to ſee wiſdom inſulted 
by folly! and reaſonable beings play 
with perdition !) yet I can't help think- 
ing, that it is a proſpect, which ſome- 
times ſhews itſelf to the moſt ſertous 
eye, in a ludicrous light: who, that 
bebolas the Preſent mad inſults of irre- 

ligion, 
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ligion, can ſometimes forbear imagining 
to himſelf, the mock-triumph of Cali- 
gula, for the ſpoils of the ocean? 
Men glory in their ſhame, becauſe they 
ſee it not; and nothing but more light, 
can bring them to their ſenſes. 


Ir what is here endeavoured, ſhall 
be deemed ſufficient, to humble this 
ſhameful inſolence of infidelity, and to 
take away all pretence to triumph, 
from imagined. abſurdity, or inconſiſt- 
ency, in the moſt exceptionable parts of 
revelation, my end is anſwered; That 
enough is done to this purpoſe, I ſhall. 
wot ſcruple to pronounce ; at leaſt, if 
T have any idea of truth, or evidence. 
And methinks there is no mighty vanity, 
in any man's imagining that be hath ; 
inaſmuch as it requires no vaſt talents, 


beyond 
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beyond common ſenſe, in any man con- 
verſant in rational diſquifitions, to di- 
ſftinguiſh plain truth from manifeſt falſ- 
hood, by their common and known marks 
and characters. In truth, there is no 
more vanity in this, than in imagining 
that be can diſtinguiſh light from dark- 
neſs, or men from monſters! and if 
there is not, I will take upon me to 
ſay, that whatever I have offered for 
evidence in the following treatiſe, is 
ſuch, That the neceſſity of revelation, 
the truth of the Moſaic hiſtory, and 
the abſurdity of the objettions made to 
it, are in many inſtances, as clearly. 
proved, in the following diſſertations, 
as any theorem in Euclid ; by axioms, 
as evident, by propofitions, as plain, 
and by deduttions, as clear ; conſe- 
quent y, that infidelity here (after a 


x fair 
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fair examination of the points ſo diſ- 
cuſs d is as irrational, as diſſent, 
there. But if any man imagines other- 
wiſe, and ſhall think fit to arraign my 
reaſonings, of fallacy or falſhood, his 
wiſeſt way, if he intends nothing but 
bis own convittion, and the triumpb of 
truth, will be, to try his ſagacity, in 
detecting, and his ſtreugth, in con- 
futing them; which I thus publickly 
and earneſtly entreat and ex hort all ſuch 
to do; and which, if they attempt to 
do, by any other method, than that of 
fair reaſoning, I defire them before- 
hand to take notice, that, as I ſhall 
make no other return than the contempt 
of ſilence, ſo every candid man muſt 


confider ſuch proceeding, in Show, as 
a confeſſed _ 


I SPEAK 
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ISPEAK this in the ſpirit of a 
man, who ſpeaks from convittion; and 
bath no other intereſt but that of truth: 
which feareth not to be brought to the 
teſt of reaſon, and which is often, not more 
promoted, by the beſt arguments of its 
advocates, than by the determined op- 
poſetion of its enemies, the enemies of 
every thing vertuous and valuable in 
this world! for after al; whatever 
Hecious pretences the preſent oppoſitions 
"to religion may carry with them, they 
are in effett, but the diſpute of Darius's 
young men * revived. And however 
_ the cauſe of wine and women (the va- 
nities and pleaſures of life) may prevail 


n * Py 
— 


— 
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for 
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for a ſeaſon, muſt end, as that did, in 
favour of truth. Truth endureth, and : 
is always ftrong ; it liveth, and con- 
quereth, for evermore. 


REVELATION 
EXAMINED, Ge. 


DisSSERTATION I. 
Of the forbidden FIN: 


Sali begin with the firſt Reve- 
lation given to Adam in paradites 

as you will find it in the ſecond 
chapter of Sg at the 16th 
and 17th verſes: 


16. AN D the Lord God commanded. the 
man, ſaying, Of every tree of the garden thou 
maye freely eat. 


Vol. 1: B | 17. Bur 
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17. BUT of the tree of the knowledge of 
good and evil thou ſhalt not eat of it; for in 
the Day that thou eateſt thereof, thou ſhalt 
ſurely die. 2 


NoTHING could be more agreeable to 
the wiſdom and goodneſs of God, than to 
provide plenty of proper food for all the crea- 
tures he had formed; but as theſe creatures 
were of very various natures, and conſe- 
quently what was proper food for one, might 
be very improper food for another, Adam 
muſt, in this caſe, be under great difficulties, 
without ſome direction from God: for ſup- 
-poſing that he had a right to make uſe of 
any food that came in his way, without an 
expreſs grant from his Maker, (as I think it 
evident he had not) it would, however, be 
irrational in him, to run the riſque of taking 
any food, which might not only be impro- 
per, but pernicious to him; and, vithout 
ſome direction from God, it was impoſſible 
for him to know what food was proper, 
otherwiſe than by examining the nature of 
his own conſtitution, and the nature of the 
ſeveral Fruits before him, and the ſuitable- 
neſs of each to the other; and how this could 
be done in that ſtate, is utterly inconceivable, 
otherwiſe than by experiment; and the ex- 
periment might have been as fatal to him, as 
it hath ſince been to many of his poſterity ; 
great 


EL wo 
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great numbers of whom have been deſtroyed, 
by fruits apparently fair and inviting. And 
therefore, as the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God were engaged in the preſervation of his 
own creature (for otherwiſe the very firſt 
objet he met, might have defeated all the 
ends of his creation) the ſame attributes ne- 
ceſſarily required that he ſhould be informed 
how to preſerve his being, and cautioned 
how he might impair or deſtroy it. 


Ir you ſuppoſe his ſenſes were ſo perfect, 
that he could, by their aſſiſtance alone, cer- 
tainly diſtinguiſh what food was ſalutary, 
and what noxious, you muſt at the ſame time 
ſuppoſe him formed in much more per- 
fection than any of his poſterity ; and if that 
is allowed, the Truth of Revelation is fo far 
eſtabliſhed ; and if it 1s not allowed, it is a 
demonſtration that Revelation in this caſe 
was neceſſary; neceſſary, as the wiſdom and 
the goodneſs of God: Let the adverſaries of 
revealed religion chuſe which part of this 
dilemma they like beſt. 4 


Now as reaſon ſhews, that this grant and 
this revelation were, as far as we can con- 
ceive, neceſſary, ſcripture aſſures us that 
they were made; for we are told in the firſt 
chapter of Geneſis, that when Adam was 
created, God gave him a right to every herb 
and tree upon the face of the earth; and 

B 2 when 
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when he tranſlated him into paradiſe, we 
are aſſured, that he gave him free permiſſion 
to eat the fruit of every tree in the garden, 
except one; and that he added the reaſon 
of that reſtraint, becauſe the eating the fruit 
of that tree would be pernicious to him; 
for in the day thou eateſ} thereof thou ſhalt 
ſarely die; or, as it is in the original, dying 
thou ſhalt die, 4. e. you ſhall certainly con- 
tract a mortal infirmity : now, foraſmuch as 


a man who hath a mortal Infirmity upon 
him, is, in truth, in a dying condition, he 


may from that moment be ſtrictly and pro- 
perly ſaid to be dying, Whereas then, 
as I have obſeryed, reaſon demonſtrates 
that this revelation was neceſſary, and ſcrip- 
ture ſhews it to be made; here is a new 


argument of the truth of ſcripture ; for what 


can be a clearer demonſtration of the truth 
of any writing, than demonſtrating it to be 


perfectly conformable to the neceſſary truth 


and nature of things ? 


Ir it be asked, why Adam was not ſuper- 
naturally endowed with the knowledge of 
food as well as of animals? I anſwer, that 
for ought we know ſo he was: this hiſtory is 
very ſhort, poſſibly he was fully informed of 
all plants and fruits; but certainly he was of 


that on which his own well-being, and that 


of his poſterity, depended. 


Bur 
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Bur here we are asked by infidels, with 
high inſults upon our credulity and ignorance, 
how it was poſſible that eating the fruit of a 
tree could deſtroy the ſuppoſed perfection of 
Adam's nature? make him blind, and vitious, 
and miſerable; and, what is more abſurd 


than all this, entail gullt and miſery upon his 
lateſt Poſterity * ? 


IN anſwer to this, I cannot but own, that 
theſe difficulties have perplexed the ableſt 
heads of all ages; ſince the curioſity, and 
vanity of men haye urged them more to 
canyas the ways of infinite wiſdom with 
arrogance, than to ſubmit to them with 
humility; and yet more enlarged obſerva- 
tions upon the laws of God in the govern- 
ment of the world, added to ſome late diſ- 
coveries in the knowledge of nature, will, 
I hope, enable us to give all theſe difficulties 
ſuch clear and rational ſolutions, as may be 
ſufficient to ſubdue any unreaſonableneſs 


12:5 than that of Infidelity, to the end of the 
world. 


I NEED not be at much pains to inform 
the reader, that the fin of our firſt parents 
conſiſted in their indulging an irregular ap- 
petite, in order to obtain a higher degree of 
knowledge, contrary to the expreſs com- 
mand of God. Now, I ask, Is it any way 


33 incon- 


vr . 
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inconſiſtent with the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs, to puniſh this abuſe of reaſon, by 
impairing the powers of that very faculty 
they had ſo wantonly abuſed? or to puniſh 
the indulgence of irregular appetites in our 
firſt Parents, by giving them up to irregular 
appetites for the reſt of their lives? and in 
this caſe, it is evident, they would naturally 
become vitious, and miſerable, and inyolye 
their poſterity in the neceſſary conſequences 
of their own guilt and folly, 


Ws ſee it now an eſtabliſhment of God in 
the nature and conſtitution of things, that 
all irregular indulgence of our appetites is 
attended with evil; and that every ſuch in- 
dulgence makes thoſe appetites yet more 
irregular. We alſo ſee it eſtabliſhed in the 
nature of things, that all vain and unxeaſon- 
able purſuits of ſuperior wiſdom, all pride of 
knowledge, naturally tend to impair the 
powers of the mind, by taking off the 


thoughts from their proper objects, and by 


giving them falſe and fantaſtic views; and in 
conſequence of this, ſeldom fail to end, either 
in downright madneſs, or ſpecious folly. 
Now, why in the appointment of God, the 
ſearch of forbidden knowledge, by an irre- 
gular indulgence in forbidden fruit, ſhould 
not have any or all theſe effects, tho' out of 
the ordinary courſe, or preſent ſtate of thing), 


I believe all the deiſts in the world will find 


i 
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it hard to explain; unleſs they think it im- 
poſſible that any other than the preſent 
eſtabliſhment could eyer have ſubſiſted : or 
if there could, unleſs they think it reaſonable, 
that God Almighty ſhould ſuſpend his laws, 
and oyer-rule his own eſtabliſhed order of 
nature, in favour of Adam and Eve, who 
were, at leaſt in this point, the moſt un- 
pardonable delinquents that eyer were in the 
world. 


Bur if it be ſaid, that tranſgreſſing the 
commandment of God in this inſtance, is pu- 
niſhed with more than the ordinary penalty 
of indulging an irregular appetite; I anſwer, 
that allowing it to be ſo, the penalty of the 
firſt tranſgreſſion ſhould 'in wiſdom and in 
Juſtice, be greater than that of any ſubſe- 
quent tranſgreihon ; becauſe all depended 
upon the firſt; as alſo to deter all poſterity, 
and to let them ſee, by this example, that 
whatever penalty God denounces againſt 
guilt, will infallibly be executed. 


Bur this point will be yet more fully 
cleared, upon the principles of natural know- 
ledge; (even without ſuppoſing any eſta- 
bliſhment different from the preſent, except- 
ing that man was then in the perfection in 
which it beſt became infinite wiſdom and 
goodneſs to create him.) 


B 4 _ 
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W x know there are ſeveral fruits in feve⸗ 
ral parts of the world, of fo noxious a nature, 
as to deſtroy the beſt human conſtitution 
upon earth. We alſo know very well, that 
there are ſome fruits in the world which 3 in- 
flame the blood into feyers and phrenzies. 
And we are told, that the Jadians are àc- 
quainted with a certain juice, which imme- 
diately turns the perſon who drinks it into 
an idiot; leaving him at the ſame time in 
the enjoyment of his health, and all the 
powers of his body; Now I ask, whether it 
is not poſſible, nay, whether it is not rational 
to believe, that the ſame fruit, which, in the 
preſent infirmity of nature, would utterly 
deſtroy the human conſtitution, might, in 
the higheſt perfection we can imagine it, at 
leaſt diſturb, and impair, and diſeaſe it? and 
whether the ſame fruit which would how 
inflame any man living into a fever or 
phrenzy, might not inflame Adam into a 
turbulence and irregularity of paſſion and 
appetite? and whether the ſame fluids which 
iuflame the blood into irregularity of paſſion 
and appetite, may not naturally produce in- 
ſection, and impair the conſtitution ? alſo, 
whether the ſame juice, which now ſo affects 
the brain of an ordinary man, as to make 
himan idiot, might not ſo affect the brain of 
Adam, as to bring his underſtanding down to 
the preſent ſtandard of ordinary men? and if 


this 


rn 
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this be poſſible, and not abſurd to be ſuppo- 


ſed, it is evident the ſubſequent ignorance 


and corruption of human nature may clearly 
be accounted for upon theſe ſuppoſitions; 
nay, I had almoſt faid upon any one of them? 
for the perfection of human nature conſiſting 
in the dominion of reaſon over the paſſions 


and appetites, whatever deſtroyed the abſo- 


luteneſs of that dominion, whether by in- 


flaming the paſſions, or impairing the powers 


of reaſon, muſt of neceſſity deſtroy the per- 
fection of human nature; and, in conſequence 
of that, produce ſin, guilt, and miſery in 
Adam; and entail it upon his poſterity. 


AL 1 mankind were in Adam. The 
knowledge of nature proves this to be true. 


And we well know that the infections and 


infirmities of the father, affect the children 
yet in his loins; and if the mother be equally 
infected, muſt, unleſs removed by proper 
remedies, affect their poſterity to the end of 


the world: or, at leaſt, till the inſection ex- 


tinguiſhes the race affected with it. There- 
fore, why all mankind might not by their 
firſt father's ſin be reduced to the ſame con- 
dition of infirmity and corruption with him- 
felt, (eſpecially when the mother was equally 
infirm and infected) I believe no man, any 
way skilled in the knowledge of nature, will 
ſo much as pretend to ſay, And if it is not 


abſurd and irrational to ſuppoſe, that this 


might 
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might be done, certainly it can neither be 
abſurd or irrational to believe that it was 
done: eſpecially when we believe it upon 
the credit of the wiſeſt, the moſt authentic, 
the beſt atteſted hiſtory in the whole world, 
except that of the goſpels; a hiſtory confirmed 
by the oldeſt, the moſt credible, and the moſt 
authentic traditions of all antiquity; and, 
what is yet more, confirmed beyond all rea- 
ſonable doubt, by the very reaſon, and 
nature, and truth of things: and in the pre- 
ſent caſe, confirmed beyond all poſſibility 
of doubt, by the teſtimony of all ages, and 
by the experience of eyery man living upon 
the face of the earth; as mall be ſhewn 

— N 


Dis- 
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Diss EKRTATION II. 


Concerning the knowledge of the brute 
world conveyed to Adam. 


SS NOTHER Revelation neceſſary 
to Adam in the ſtate of innocence, 
Vas the nature. of the ſeycral 
} Wk formed for his uſe, 
And another, to be aſſured that 
God had given him dominion over them. 


22 
vw 8 
1 


Firſt, Ir was neceſſary for him to know 
the nature of the ſeveral creatures made for 
his uſe, otherwiſe it was impoſſible he could 
uſe them to any good or reaſonable purpoſe; 
and it is a neceſſary conſequence from the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, that when he 
beſtows any right upon any of his creatures, 
he ſhould endow them with the means of en- 
joying it; and it is evident, that if Adam was 
created under all the preſent infirmities 2 

necel- 


OE ; . 
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neceſſities of human nature, he muſt be 
miſerable for a long courſe of years ; nay, 
probably he might periſh, before he could 
iind out by his own Fagacity the fitneſs of 
the ſeveral creatures, to ſupply the ſeveral 
_ neceſſities and conveniencies of human life; 
or, having found it, to be able, by the force 
of his own ſtrength and wiſdom, with no 
other than the aſſiſtance of his wife, to ſub- 
due and apply thoſe creatures to the ſeveral 
ends and uſes for which they wers ordained 
by God. At leaſt it hath coſt his poſterity 
much pains to this purpoſe, tho aſſiſted by 
numbers, and ad vantaged by all the in ven- 
tions of art. It hath exhauſted the wiſdom 
of many ſucceſſive generations, to arrive at a 
thorough improvement and information in 
theſe points; and yet no man of caqmmon 
learning believes them to be fully attained. to 
this day. And is it any way agreeable to 
the ideas we have of the divine beneficence, 
to believe, that God would leave his inno- 
cent creatures ſo long deſtitute of ſo many 
comforts and conveniencies of life, or ſuffer 
them to pine and periſh for want of them ? 
Mortals, ill-informed of the benignity and 
perfection of the divine Being, may give up 
their belief to ſuch abſurdities; but, God be 
| , Chriſtians know better things. | 


TRR ſim of the argument is this; if Adam 


was created under the preſent infirmities and 
neceſſities 
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neceſſities of human nature, he muſt have 
been long miſerable, perhaps to the laſt mo- 
ment of his life, without the knowledge of 
the nature and uſes of the ſeveral creatures. 
It is inconfiſtent with the juſtice and goodneſs 
of God, to ſuffer him to be miſerable, or 
periſh innocent; and therefore it is a neceſ- 


ſary conſequence from the wiſdom and good- 


nels of God, that he was informed of theſe 
points as ſoon as it was neceſſary, i. e. as 
ſoon as he was created. And to this end, it 
is evident, that either God muſt have en- 
dowed him with ſuch exceeding ſagacity and 
penetration as to diſcern the natures of all 
animals at firſt ſight, and then Moſes's ac- 


count of this matter is literally true: Or elſe, 


he muſt convey this knowledge to him by an 
expreſs revelation. Let the adverſaries of 
revealed religion alſo take which fide of this 
dilemma they like beſt. | 


THe next reyelation neceſſary to Adam at 
this time, was, that God had given him 
dominion over the creatures; for to what 
purpoſe would it have been to him, to have 


known the natures of the ſeveral beings 


about him, and their fitneſs to miniſter to 
his ſatisfact ions, and to ſerve the neceſſities 
and conveniencies of his life, if he could not 
be aſſured at the ſame time that he had a right 
to apply them to thoſe ends? and it is certain 
that fitneſs could not infer right, i. e. the 


fitneſs 
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fitneſs in one creature to ſerve the ends of 
another, infers no right in that other to apply 
that creature to his own uſes; and all the 
caſuiſts upon earth will never be able to de- 
monſtrate, that he had a right ſo much as to 
the milk of a cow, without an expreſs grant 
from God. It was abſolutely neceſſary there- 
fore that God Almighty ſhould give him a 
right to the creatures; and not only ſo, but 
ſhould give him dominion over them: ſuch 
a dominion as ſhould imply awe and ſub- 
miſſion in them, and authority and rule in 
him; otherwiſe it is impoſſible to ſay, why 
the firſt lion or tyger that met him, ſhould 
not at the ſame time devour him; or the firſt 
cow, or horſe, or elephant he attempted to 
tame, ſhould not gore, or trample, or tear 
him to pieces. 


I BESEECH the candid and thinking reader 
to conſider, what muſt be the condition of 
a man ſent into the world in the midſt of ſo 
many ſavage creatures, prone and enabled to 
deſtroy him, if thoſe creatures were not at 
the ſame time reſtrained : it is evident, that 
without this, he muſt be miſerable beyond 
imagination; and that no man of common 
ſenſe would take life upon thoſe terms, even 
now, with all the adyantage of arts and arms; 
to be the only man upon the globe, encom- 
paſſed with brutes and ſavages, ready and 
able to deyour and deſtroy him. And =O 

| le 
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leſs would he accept of liſe upon the terms of 
being placed naked and defenceleſs in thoſe 
circumſtances. And it is as evident, that 
what a man of common ſenſe would not take, 
a being of infinite goodneſs would not give 
to a reaſonable creature, upon thoſe terms. 
And therefore, as certain as it can be that 
God is infinitely wiſe and good, ſo certain is 
it, that when he ſent man into the world, 

naked and defenceleſs, he placed him in' it 
in full aſſurance of ſecurity from the crea- 
tures, and dominion over them. And con- 
ſequently Moſes's account of this matter, in 
the firſt chapter of Geneſis, is demonſtrably 
true; where he tells us, that as ſoon as God 
had declared his reſolution to make man in 
his own image, he decreed them dominion 
over all the other creatures. And accord- 
ingly we are aſſured, that as ſoon as Adam 
and Eve were created, God blefſed them; and 
God ſaid unto them, Be fruitful yt multiply, 
and repleniſh iſh the earth, an {* ubdue it, and 
have dominion over the fiſh of the ſea, and over 
the fowl of the air, us over every living thing 
that moveth upon the earth. And as nothing 
could ſo fully ſatisfy Mam, that he was in 
full peſſeſſion of this dominion, as bringing 
the creatures before him, and letting him ſee 
his own authority, and their ſubmiſſion, 
which he could not but fee by their beha- 
viour on that occaſion, we are aſſured from 
the ſcriptures that they were brought before 


him 


* 
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him; and that he gave them names, which 
the knowledge of the Hebrew ſhews us to be 

nificant of their natures; from, whence 
we infer, that God gave him alſo a clear 
inſight into their ſeveral characters, and qua- 
lities, and uſes, as far as was neceſſary to 
his well-being ; and that ſuch knowledge 
was neceſſary to his well-being, I have al- 
ready ſhewn, WTI PO 


But here it may be objected, that if 
Adam and Eve were fo. throughly informed in 
the nature of the creatures, how was it poſ- 
ſible that the ſerpent could deceiye beings of 
ſuch ſuperior abilities? | | 


In anſwer to this, I ſhall omit the various 
opinions of Doctors and Rabbi's on this head, 
and barely mention that which is moſt, na- 
tural and obvious ſrom the ſcripture. 


E/ E very well knew that the ſerpent; 
tho' ſubtil, was yet denied the uſe of reaſon 
and ſpeech ;- and therefore, when ſhe ſaw 
him endowed with both; and heard him 
attribute theſe perfections to the vertue of 
the forbidden fruit, it was eaſy for her to 
conclude thus with herſelf, that if the vertue 
of that fruit was fo wonderful, as to make 
the ſerpent rational from brute, it was pro- 


bable enough it might raiſe her from ra- 


tional to divine; and this was ſuch a temp- 
| tation 
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tation as reaſon could not eaſily reſiſt, as ſhall 
be ſhewn hereafter. It is true, this matrer is 
related ſhortly, and, to our preſent capacities, 
ſomewhat obſcurely in the ſcripture ; but, if 
we conſider, that the human underſtandi 

was much more perfect before the fall; and 
that in this perfection it was eaſy to learn the 
ſpeaker's thoughts from a ſhort hint, with- 
out the toil of thoſe long and laborious de- 
duQions, which our preſent dulneſs hath 
made neceflary ; we ſhall. find that the ſer- 
pent had no need to ſpeak one word more 
than he is ſaid to do on this occaſion. Nay, 
if he had ſpoken more, he might have de- 
feated his deſign; by letting Eve ſee that he 
had not attained to all that ſagacity he pre- 
tended to, by eating the forbidden . In 
ſhort, this conference is a ſpecimen of that 
ſhort ſagacious reaſoning, which human na- 
ture was capable of in its perfection. And 
as I am fully ſatisfied that the ſerpent had no 
need of ſaying one word more to Eve on this 
occaſion, than is here recorded; ſo I think 
it evident, that Moſes, in relating no more 
than what was ſaid, hath diſcharged the part 
of a faithful hiſtorian; which he would not 
haye done, had he related one word more. 


AN d, in order to clear this, I ſhall again 
repeat this poſition; that the perfection of 
our underſtanding in this world is knowledge 
by hints, or fimple propoſitions ; as the per- 
Vor. L C fection 
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ſection of our underſtanding in the next, will 
be knowledge by intuition. And whoever is 
any-way converſant in hiſtory, or hath con- 
verſed with any ſagacity himſelf, cannot but 
know, that nothing is more common than to 


_ diſcern a whole train of thoughts by one 


word, nay, by a look, a ſigh, or even a 
motion of the'head or hand. And what hath 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed the abilities of Sir 
Jaac Newton, and ſome other men of great 
genius to the world, as their perception of 
very new and remote truths, from very ſimple. 
principles, which others, even when diſco- 
vered, could not attain, without a long train 
of conſequences? at leaſt, what could raiſe 
their abilities ſo high in our eſteem, as if we 
could be ſatisfied they were capable of ſuch 
perception? And this being granted, it 1s 
evident that the reaſoning I have mentioned 
on this head, is clearly deducible from the 
converſation between the ſerpent and the 
woman, mentioned on this occaſion ; as you 
may read in the third chapter of Genes. 
eſpecially when we conſider the clear con- 
nection between this converſation and the 
precedent command of abſtinence given by 
God, which made an ampler account of this 
matter leſs neceſſary ; the words are as fol- 
low ; And be ſaid unto the woman, Tea, hath 
God ſaid, Ze ſhall ſhall not eat of every tree of 
the garden? Or rather, as it is in the origi- 
nal, Zea, becauſe God hath ſaid, Ze ſhall not 

eat 
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eat of every tree of the garden? And the 
woman ſaid unto the ſerpent, We may eat of 
the fruit of the trees of the garden ; but of the 
fruit of the tree which is in the midſi of the 
garden, God hath ſaid, Te ſhall not eat of its 
neither (hall ye touch it, left ye die. Aud the 
ſerpent ſaid unto the woman, Je ſhall not 
ſarely die; becauſe God doth know that in the 
day ye eat thereof, then your eyes ſhall be 
opened, and ye ſhall be as gods, knowing good 
aud evil. And when the woman ſaw that the 
tree was good for food, and that it was pleas 
ſant to the eyes, and a tree to be deſired to 


make one wiſe, ſhe took of the fruit thereof, and 
did eat. | 


Now whoever attends carefully to theſe 
words, will find theſe three points clearly 
contain'd in them : 


Firft, TrarT the ſerpent had ſome way 
or other invited Eve to eat of that fruit, 
probably by expreſſing great rapture and 
tranſport upon taſting it himſelf, and that 
notwithſtanding ſhe refuſed ſo much as to 
touch it; and ſignified the reaſon of her 
refuſal; - becauſe it was forbidden under pain 
of death. | 


Secondly, Tur he ridicules that teaſon, 
and aſſigns another reaſon. 


C 2 Ans 
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Ap Thirdly, that ſhe is confirmed in the 
truth of that other reaſon, from the ſerpent's 
experiment, and ſo cats the fruit. 


Firft, Ir appears that the ſerpent had 
ſome way or other invited Eve to eat of that 
fruit, and that notwithſtanding ſhe refuſed 
ſo much as to touch it. All this is plainly 
implied in the ſerpent's firſt queſtion ; Zea, 
becauſe God hath ſaid, Ye ſhall not eat of every 
tree in the garden? Now this queſtion plainly 
implics a reproach upon a refuſal ; and ſuch 
a reproach plainly implies an apptication 
made and rejected. For what can be clearer 
than that the meaning of theſe words is plainly 
this? What, you refuſe to cat of this tree, 
becauſe God hath not allowed you to eat the 
fruit of the trees in the garden. Now, that 
this is the meaning of the ſerpent's words, is 
evident from Eve's reply, wherein ſhe cor- 
rects the reaſon aſſigned by the ſerpent, and 

aſſigns the true reaſon of her refuſal. For this 
reply evidently implies theſe four things; 


Fir, THAT application had been made 


to her to eat that fruit. 


Secondiy, THAT ſhe refuſed ſo much as 
to touch it, and aſſigned the reaſon of that 
refuſal; becauſe God had forbidden it. 


| Thirdh, 


« 
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Thirdly, Tx ar the ſerpent pretended to 
miſtake that reaſon. 


Ax p fourthly, That ſhe corrects his pre- 
tended miſtake, and aſſigns the true reaſon of 
her refuſal; and all theſe inferences are 
founded upon this plain axiom : 


an application was m 
rejetted for a certain reaſon. 3dly, That this 
reaſon was affeFedly or ignorantly miſtaken by 
the adverſary. And gthly, That this miſtake 
was corrected in the reply, and the true reaſon 


aſſigned. 


Ax p foraſmuch as there is a plain inſinua- 
tion againſt the goodneſs of God, in the ſer- 
pent's queſtion 3 as if God had made ſome- 
thing that was not good ; or, at leaſt, had 
with-held ſomething that was good, nay, 
W which was the beſt of all the good things he 
de WW had made, from them, and conſequently was 
not ſo bountiful and beneficent, as they might 
think him; ſhe in her anſwer vindicates the 
goodneſs of God; and adds the reaſon of his 
forbidding them that fruit, viz. left ye die, 
i e. becauſe it would certainly be deſtructive 
to them; ſhe knew very well that the fruit 


C 3 might 
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might be good, and anſwer many excellent 
ends of providence, and yet be deftruftiye 
to them. Now that apprehenſion the tempter 
ridicules, by affirming, in an inſolent irony, 
and in the direct contradiction of God's own 
words, Ze ſhall not ſurely die; and then adds 
what he would inſinuate to be the true reaſon 
of God's prohibition, Becauſe God doth know 
that in the day ye eat thereof, your eyes ſhall be 
opened, and ye (hall be as zods, knowing good 


and evil, that was the reaſon that God forbad 
you to eat it. 


Now the difficulty here, is, how the 
tempter could take upon him to pronounce 


this ſo peremptorily, or why Eve ſhould be- 
lieve him when he did? 


THE anſwer to this is obvious, Eve ſaw 
him cat the fruit, -as I ſhall ſhew immediately, 
and that he eat it to his great advantage, and 
not to his deſtruction, and therefore it wa 
probable ſhe might do ſo too. 


N ow upon ſuppoſition that Eve ſaw hin 
eat it, without any ill conſequence, the 
queſtion which would then naturally ark 
in her mind, was this; If this fruit is no 
deſtructive to life, as it is plain from tht 
ſerpent that it is not, why did God forbid u 
to eat it? To this doubt which it was al 
for the ſerpent to foreſee would ariſe * 

min 
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mind, and to obſerve by her countenance 
that it had ariſen there, he gives a plain and 
plauſible anſwer; Becauſe, ſays he, (for ſo 
the word is in the Febrew) God doth know, 
that in the day ye eat thereof, your eyes ſhall 
be opened, and ye ſhall be as gods, knowing 


good and evil. As if he had ſaid, You are at 


a loſs to know, if this tree is not deſtructive, 
why God hath forbidden you to eat it: The 
anſwer is plain, He forbad you, becauſe he 
knew that your eating it would raiſe you up 
to the perfections of his own nature. 


Now that Eve was confirmed in the truth 
of this reaſon by the ſerpent's experiment, 
appears plainly from the words immediately 
following, which are theſe, And when the 
woman ſaw that the tree was good for food, 
and that it was pleaſant to the eyes, and a tree 


zo be defired to make one wiſe, ſhe took of the 


fruit "oy and did eat. Now from theſe 


words I clearly conclude, that Eve ſaw the 
{ſerpent eat the forbidden fruit, and aſcribed 
his ſpeech and knowledge to the eating of it; 
and this concluſion I found upon this plain 
axiom : 


WHOEVER declares a certain knowledge of 

a truth which can only be had by experiment, 
declares a certain knowledge that that experi- 
ment was made, Now Eve could plainly 
know from her ſenſes, that the fruit was 
C 4 deſirable 
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deſirable to the eye, but it was impoſſible 
ſne could know that it was good for food but 
from the example and experiment of the ſer- 
pent. It was alſo impoſſible ſhe could know 
that it was defirable to make wiſe, but by 
the example of the ſerpent; whom ſhe ſaw 
from a brute become a rational and yocal 
creature, as ſhe thought by eating that fruit. 
The text ſays, ſhe /aw it was good for food, 
and that it was defirable to make wiſe, And 
ſceing, does not imply conjecture or belief, 
but certain knowledge, knowledge founded 
upon evidence and proof; ſuch proof as ſhe 
had then before her eyes. And when once 
we are ſure that ſhe had this proof, as tis 
evident ſhe had, the whole conference be- 
tween her and the ſerpent is as rational and 


intelligible, as any thing in the whole ferip- 
tures. 


B r here it is objected, that Eve expreſſes 
no ſuch thing as fear or ſurprize on ſo ſtrange 
an event, as that of a brute's ſpeaking to her, 
which naturally ſnould happen; and conſe- 


quently this relation is incredible on that 
account. 


In anſwer to this, I beſecch theſe objectors 
ſeriouſly to reflect, whether human nature is 
now in ſuch native perfection, as to be able 
to anſwer and attain the true ends of ſuch a 
being as man 1s; that it is not now in ſuch 

as perfection, 
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perfection, needs little ſagacity to ſee, or 
ingenuity to own; that it was ſo in its 
original formation, no way misbecomes the 
beſt philoſophy to believe; foraſmuch as it 


is apparently a neceſſary conſequence from 


the infinite wiſdom and goodneſs of God. 
Now it is evident, that, in ſuch a ſtate, 
reaſon muſt enjoy a calm dominion; and 
conſequently, that there was no room for 
thoſe ſudden ſtarts of imagination, or thoſe 
ſudden tumults, agitations, failures, and 
ſtagnations of the blood and ſpirits, now 
incident to human nature : The end of fear 
is to guard againſt deſtructive dangers; and 
conſequently, that paſſion and its train, could 
have no place in a ſtate privileged from 
death; and therefore Eve in paradiſe was in- 
capable of fear or ſurprize from ſuch acci- 
dents as would difquiet the beſt of her poſte- 
rity. This objection then is ſo far from pre- 
judicing the truth of the Moſaic hiſtory, that, 


to me, J own, it is a ſtrong preſumption in 
its favour. 


B x after all, if this objection has yet any 
weight with my reader, I beſeech him to 
conſider what there is in this philoſophic 
ſerenity of our firſt parent, (ſuppoſing the 
whole of her conduct on this occaſion fully 
related to us) ſo far exceeding the ſerenity 
of Fabricius, upon the ſudden appearance 
and cry of the elephant contriv d by Pyrrhus 


to 
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to diſcompoſe him; or the ſteddineſs of 
Brutus upon the appearance of his evil 
genius? and yet, I believe, Plytarch no way 
ſuffers in his credit, as an hiſtorian, by the 
relation of thoſe events; at leaſt, had he 
related thoſe ſurprizing accidents without 
ſay ing one word of what effects they had 
upon the paſſions of the perſons concerned, 
his relations had certainly been liable to no 
imputation of incredibility, or even improba- 
bility upon that account. 


N ow let the wiſeſt of mankind imagine 
himſelf in Eve's condition, I would ask ſuch 
a one, If a brute ſhould accoſt him with the 
ſame power of ſpeech, and ſtrength of reaſon, 
and ſhould aſcribe both to the ſame cauſe 
that the ſerpent did, whether ſo powerful a 
temptation would not, in all probability, in 
fluence him to the ſame tranſgreſſion? if 
then, there be nothing abſurd, or impoſſible, 
or unphiloſophical, in ſuppoſing that the 
organs of a brute could be ſo acted by the 
influence of a ſuperior intelligence, as there 
_ evidently is not; then is there plainly nothing 
abſurd, impoſſible, or incredible in this 
whole account of the conference between 
Eve and the ſerpent; nay, fo far otherwiſe, 
that as it is now explained, I will be bold to 
fay, it is the moſt rational ſcheme of decep- 
tion, and the beſt fitted to work its end, 
that the ſubtleſt of all created ſpirits can 

be 
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be conceived capable of deviſing on the occa- 
ſion; nay more, that the whole of this ac- 
count is incomparably more agreeable to rea- 
ſon and philoſophy, and — equently, more 
credible, than any one article of the Free- 


thinker's faith, as it is contradiſtinguiſhed 
from the Cbriſtian 8. 


— 
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D1SSERTATION III. 


. the knowledge of marriage given to 
Adam. 


Fe PROCEED now to conſider another 
Revelation neceſſary to Adam in 
a ſtate of innocence; and that 
was a Revelation of marriage 
according to the law of nature 
or, in other words, that God had ordained, 
that one man ſhould be inſeparably united to 
one woman. 


Now that this knowledge was neceſſary 
to Adam, I believe the adverſaries of reve- 
lation will not deny; when they conſider, 
that this inſeparable union of one man with 
one woman in marriage, is a law of nature, 
as I ſhall hereafter prove it to be; and they 
themſelves own that the knowledge of the 
law of nature is neceſſary, in order to a due 
diſcharge of duty. Now that Adam knew 
this to be ſuch, is evident from theſe words 

in 
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in the ſecond chapter of Geneſis, pronounced 
by him at the inſtant that God gave the 
woman unto him, v. 23. And Adam ſaid, 
This is now bone of my bones, and fleſh of 
fleſh; ſhe ſhall be called Woman, becauſe ſhe 
was taken out of man. 24. Therefore ſhall 
a man leave his father and his mether, and 


ſhall cleave unto his wife, and they ſhall be one 


fleſh 


ba 


THAT Adam ſhould have a perfect idea 
of father and mother, before there was any 
ſuch thing as a father or a mother in the 
world, ſhould have clear ideas of the affection 
and endearment ariſing from that relation, 
and yet ſhould ſee clearly that the affeQion 
and endearment ariſing from marriage ſhould 
yet get the better of theſe ties, ſo as to at- 
tach a man nearer to a ſtranger taken to his 
breaſt, than to thoſe- yery parents whoſe 
blood ran in his yeins, and who gave him his 
very life ; is a problem which will puzzle all 
the infidels of the world to explain in a na- 
tural way; or to account for from any ſup- 
poſition of ſagacity or penetration in the hu- 
man mind, or from any principle whatſoever 
but expreſs reyelation ; at leaſt if the received 
doctrines of philoſophy be true, that the 
ſenſes are the inlets of ideas, and that we can 
have no ideas without objects; that the 
mind, tho” it can compare and combine, yet 
cannot create ideas of any kind; nor form 


any, 


any, but from the perceptions of its own 
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operations, and the objects of ſenſe. Now 

ideas of parents and children, and the rela- 

tion ariſing from thence, when there was no 

ſuch thing as parents or children in the world, 

were to Adam plainly ideas without objects; 
ideas of parental affection in a man who never 
had been a parent, nor ever ſeen the effects 
of that affection in another; ideas alſo of 
filial affection in one who never had been a 
ſon, of contending with that affection, of 
conquering it, and preferring another to it, 
are perceptions which it was impoſſible Adam 
could naturally have, from perceiving the 
operations of his own mind; becauſe it is 
impoſſible his mind could naturally operate 
in that manner; and therefore, ſince it is 
plain that he had theſe ideas, and had them 
not from nature, it is evident he muſt have 
them from revelation. 


AGAIN, How was it poſſible for Adam 
to know, that God Almighty intended that 
the union of man and wife ſhould be perpe- 
tual, ſhould be as laſting and inſeparable as 
the union of parts in the ſame body, which 
nothing but death or deſtruction can ſeparate ? 


for ſo theſe words plainly ſignify, and they 
ſhall be one fleſh. | 


HE knew indeed that Eve and he were 
literally one fleſh; but he knew at the ſame 
| time, 
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time, that ſucceeding pairs ſhould not be ſo; 
that wives were to be provided for all other 
men in a natural way; this is evident from 
theſe words, Therefore ſhall a man leave his 
father and his mother, and ſhall cleave to his 
wife; and yet how he ſhould take upon him 
to affirm, that their union with their husbands 
ſhould be as inſeparable, by the appointment 
of God, in the nature of things, as if they 


were actually one fleſh, is impoſſible to be 
accounted for in a natural way. 


Wr all know that property was eftabliſhed 
in the world as a fence againſt the corruption 
of human nature, and therefore it is rational 
to believe, that in a ſtate of innocence there 
would have been a. community of all the 
common conveniencies and neceſſaries of life: 
nor could reaſon antecedently demonſtrate a 
neceſſity of eſtabliſhing a ſtrict inyariable 
property in this inſtance aboye any other ; 
eſpecially when the ends of ſociety might in 
many caſes be ſeemingly better anſwered, 
by an allowance of more liberty in this point: 
as in the caſe of accidental barrenneſs from 
too great a difference of temperament in the 
married palr, ny accidental defect hap- 
pening after marriage in either party. Now 
the ends of marriage would in appearance be 
better anſwered, by leaving either or both 
parties at liberty in theſe caſes to make ano- 
- ther choice; eſpecially at a time when the 

1 perfection 
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perfection of human reaſon, and rectitude of 
the will, precluded all danger of that liberty's 
being abuſed. And therefore it is evident, 
that Adam could not know that God Al- 
mighty had thus ordained, otherwiſe than by 
an expreſs revelation. It was impoſſible for 
him to know, without revelation, in what 
proportion his off- ſpring of each ſex would be 
propagated: or that the number of each 
ſhould for ever bear a certain determinate 
proportion to one another, as it certainly 
does; and, that that proportion would de- 
monſtrate the juſtice and the neceſſity of one 
man's being allowed a property in no more 
than one woman; and that infinite evils 
would accrue to mankind in their fallen con- 
dition, as it is eyident there would, from 
eſtabliſhing this property only for a limited 
time; or making the continuance of it arbi- 
trary, or determinable at the diſcretion, of 
either or both parties; and fince it was ab- 
ſolutely impoflible for Adam to know all 
this, (for in truth nothing leſs than infinite 
wiſdom could know it,) it is evident he 
could not take upon him to pronounce, that 
this ſnould be the ſtate of marriage, but by ex- 
preſs revelation from God; (nay, it is evi- 
dent, that even Moſes knew it not) and this 
reaſoning clearly confirms the truth of our 


Saviour's explication of this paſſage in the 1 9th 


chapter of St. Matthew's goſpel, 4th, 5th, 


words 


and 6th verſes, where he tells us, that the 
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words pronounced by Adam on this occaſion, = 
were the declaration of God himſelf; And he | 
anſwered and ſaid unto them, Have ye not read, | 
that he which made them in the beginning 
made them male and female? and ſaid, For 
this cauſe ſhall a man leave father and mother, 
and ſhall cleave to his wife, and they twain 
ſhall be one fleſh. Here you find, that the 
declaration aſcribed by Moſes to Adam, is 
aſcribed by Chriſt to God ; from whence it 
is evident, that the declaration which Adam 
made on this occaſion, was in conſequence 
of an expreſs revelation from\God. Which 
was the thing to be proved. And here 'tis 
well worth obſerving, that if we ſuppoſe 
Adam uninformed by God in the reaſon of 
that inſeparable union of one man with one 
woman in marriage, which he had then or- 
dained, this appointment was, with regard to 
Adam, a mere. poſitive inſtitution; and, I 
believe, no one imagines that it was not ſo 
regarded by his ſons for fix thouſand years: 
and yet it reality it was (and is now demon- 
ſtrated to be) a law of nature; and ſhall we 
yet dare to pronounce that God has no right 
to bind ſuch reaſonable clear- ſighted creatures 
as we are, by inſtitutions apparently poſitive ? 


Vor. I. D Dt s- 
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DisSERTATION IV. 


Of the sb l of language infuſed into 
Adam. 


aFAaxl A VV ING demonſtrated the ne- 

ce—eſſity of a revelation to be made 
to Adam in relation to marriage, 
C 1 75 I proceed to ſhew you, that ano- 
ther revelation was allo neceſſary 
to him in the ſtate of innocence ; And that 
is, a revelation of language. 


THAT God made man a ſociable creature, 
does not need to be proved ; and that when 
he made him ſuch, he with-held nothing 
from him that was in any wiſe neceſſary to 
his well-being in ſociety, 1s a clear conſe- 
quence from the wiſdom and goodneſs of God; 
and if he with-held nothing any way neceſſary 
to his well-being, much leſs would he withhold 
from him that which 1s the inſtrument of the 

greateſt 
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greateſt happineſs a reaſonable creature is 
capable of in this world. If the Lord God 
made Adam a help meet for him, becauſe it 
was not good for man to be alone, can we ima- 
gine he would leave him unfurniſhed of the 
means to make that help uſeful and delight- 
ful to him ? If it was not good for him to be 
alone, certainly neither was it good for him 
to have a companion, to whom he could not 
readily communicate his thoughts, with 
whom he could neither eaſe his anxieties, 
nor divide or double his joys, by a kind, a 
friendly, a reaſonable, a religious converſa- 
tion ; and how he could do this in any degree 
of perfection, or to any height of rational 
happineſs, is utterly inconceiveable without 
the uſe of ſpeech. 


Nov that men have not the uſe of ſpeech 
from nature, is an undeniable truth: Herodo- 
tus, indeed, tells us of an Agyptian king, 
who cauſed two children to be educated, un- 
der a ſtrict injunction to their keeper, that 
they ſhould never hear a human voice; in 
order to learn from thence, which was the 
oldeſt language; and that after two years, 
they both pronounced the word beccos at the 
{ame time; which happened to ſignify bread 
in the Phrygian language. This conduct of 
the Agyptian king was evidently abſurd ; 
for if he made any rational enquiry by this ex- 
periment, it ſhould be this, whether there 

D 2 was 
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was any ſuch thing as a language of nature ? 
For there could be no reaſon why an untaught 
child ſhould ſpeak the oldeſt, more than the 
lateſt language, if that oldeſt were not the 
language of nature; and if it was, not only 
that, but every other child, would f ak A 
untaught ; nay, all mankind would of neceſ- 
ſity ſpeak that language, and no other; at 
leaft, they would of neceſlity ſpeak that, 
tho' they had learned others; and every 
man upon the face of the Earth, " would be in- 
telligible to every other, when he ſpoke it. 
Becauſe if ſounds had any natural force to 
expreſs things, it is impoſſible the meaning 
of them could ever be doubtful, even at the 
firſt hearing; and whereas the contrary to 
this is undeniably the truth, and there 1s no 
relation 'between ſounds and things; and 
words ſignify things, from no other than the 
arbitrary agreement of men; it is evident, 
that language is not natural, but inſtituted; 
and to ſuppoſe Adam not endowed with the 
knowledge and ule of it, is to ſuppoſe him 
formed in a much worſe cohdition than the 
birds of the air, or the beaſts of the field; 
who have all natural means of communica- 
ting their wants and deſires, and what other 
ideas are neceſſary to be communicated for 
their mutual aid and well-being, by uniform 
regular ſounds, immediately and cqually in- 
telligtble to the whole ſpecies. 


AND 
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Ap that the inferior animals have not 
the advantage of theſe ſounds from inſtrue- 
tion, or the example of their parents, is evi- 
dent; becauſe they are uniformly endowed 
with them in all regions, and at all diſtances 
from any of their own ſpecies ; and therefore, 
it is evident, they have their ſeveral lan- 
guages, ſach as they are, by inſtin&t; that 
is, either immediately from the divine influ- 
ence, or from ſome eſtabliſhment of infinite 
wiſdom in their formation: or, in other 
words, that they are taught of God. And 
certainly none will be ſo abſurd as to imagine, 
that God was leſs careful in the formation of 
man, or furniſhed them leſs perfectly, for all 
the ends of ſociety, than he furniſhed the 
fowls of the air, or the beafts of the field; 
God forbid ! 


Ir it be Laid, That the human organs 
being admirably fitted for the formation of 
articulate ſounds : theſe, with the help of 
reaſon, might in time lead men to the uſe of 
language; I own it imaginable that they 
might: But ſtill, till that end were attained 
in perfection, which poſſibly might not be 
in a ſeries of many generations, it muſt be 
owned that brutes were better dealt by, and 
could better attain all the ends of their 
creation, And if that be abſurd to be ſuppo- 
led, certainly the other is not leſs abſurd to 
D 3 be 
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be believed. Nay, I think it juſtly doubt- 
ful, whether, without inſpiration from God 
in this point, man could ever attain the true 
ends of his being; at leaſt, if we may judge 
in this caſe, by the example of thoſe nations, 
who, being deſtitute of the adyantages of a 
perfect language, are, in all probability, 
from the misfortune of that ſole defect, funk 


into the loweſt condition of barbariſm and 
brutality. 


AND as to the perfection in which the 
human organs are framed and fitted for the 
formation of articulate ſounds, this 1s clearly 
an argument for believing that God imme- 
diately bleſſed man with the uſe of ſpeech; 
and gave him wherewithal to exert thoſe 
organs to their proper ends: for this 1s ſurely 
as credible, as that when he gave him an ap- 
petite for food, and proper organs to eat and 
to digeſt it, he did not leave him to ſeek pain- 
fully for a neceſſary ſupply, (till his offence 
had made ſuch a ſearch his curſe and puniſh- 


ment) but placed him at once in the midſt 
of abundant plenty. 


THE conſequence from all which, is, that 
the perfection and felicity of man, and the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God, neceſſarily re- 
quired, that Adam ſhould be ſupernaturally 
endowed with the knowledge and uſe of lan- 
guage. And therefore, as certain as it can — 
; that 
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that man was made perfect and happy, and 
that God is wiſe and good; ſo certain is it, 
that when Adam and Eve were formed, they 
were immediately enabled by God to converſe 
and communicate their tes in all the 


perfection of language neceſſary to all the 
ends of their creation. 


AND as this was the conduct moſt be- 
coming the goodneſs of God; ſo we are aſ- 
ſured from Mo/es, that it was that to which 
his infinite wiſdom determined him : for we 
find that Adam gave names to all the crea- 
tures before Eve was formed; and conſe- 


quently, before neceſlity taught him the uſe 
of ſpeech, 


AN p thus, having proved, in a way per- 
fetly demonſtrative to myſelf, and, I hope, 
ſatisfactory to every candid reader, that, at 
leaſt, five revelations were abſolutely neceſ- 
ſary to Adam in a ſtate of innocence and per- 
tection ; I think, I may fairly pronounce, that 
the main doctrine of our adverſaries is abſo- 
lutely overthrown, even upon their own 
principles; for ſuppoſing man to be now in 
as much perfection, as he was originally 
formed in, (which I ſhall hereafter demon- 
ſtrate that he is not) yet, if I have ſhewn, 
that, with all the abilities he has now, he 
could not attain to the true end of his being, 
unaſſiſted by God; and our adverſaries own, 
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that if he could not, he muſt be worſe dealt 
by than the beaſts that periſh ; and affirm at 
the ſame time, that the wiſdom and goodneſs 
of God, will not allow this to be belieyed; 

it follows, upon their own principles, that if 
revelation was neceſſary, God certainly gave 


it. Now J have proved revelation to be ne- 


ceſſary to man, even on ſuppoſition of his 
being formed in the utmoſt perfection his na- 
ture is capable of; and ſurely it is a clear 
conſequence from this, that it muſt be more 


neceſſary, in proportion as he is found to fall 
ſhort of that perfection: for otherwiſe, it 


would follow, that tho' the advice and skill 
of a phyſician was indeed neceſſary in perfect 
health, for the regimen and preſervation of 


it, yet there was no ſort of need of it, in 
ſickneſs. 


Tu Ar human nature wanted the aſſiſtance 
of God, in the utmoſt perfection it can be 
imagined capable of, I have already proved. 
Now waving the queſtion, whether 1t ever 
was in more perfection than it is now, which 
ſhall be examined on another occaſion that 
human nature is at this time in all the per- 
fection it is capable of, I believe no man of 
common ſenſe will pretend to affirm; and if 
it is not, why it may not yet want more 
aſſiſtance from God, will ſurely be hard to 


ſay; unleſs God has already given it all the 


aſſiſtance he could give; and if he hath done 
ſo, 


%” vw ad 
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ſo, it is a demonſtration that he hath more 
than once inſtructed, exhorted, admoniſhed, 
reproved, and puniſhed mankind ; becauſe it 
is certain that he could do all this, and that 
they have more than once needed the inter- 
poſition of God to all theſe purpoſes, unleſs 
it be ſuppoſed, that mankind are utterly in- 
capable of improvement or amendment; of 
being deterred from evil, or drawn to good: 
and I ſhould be very ſorry to have this ſup- 
poſed, even for the ſake of our adverſaries. 


WHEREAS then the main principle upon 
which the arguments of our adverſaries are 
founded, is utterly overthrown, by demon- 
ſtrating the neceſſity of revelation, in the ut- 
moſt ſuppoſed perfection of human nature; 
our controverſy with them might properly 
enough conclude here, if I did not hope the 
continuance of it, may, in the end, have 
better effects than the confuſion of obſtinacy 
and perverſeneſs; may, in ſome meaſure, 
vindicate the ways of God with men; may, 
by God's aſſiſtance, inform the ignorant, a 
tisfy the doubtful, and confirm the faithful; 
and, if not convince, yet, at leaſt, ſubdue 
the infidel; and reduce him to the modeſty 
of enjoying his ignorance in the humility of 
ſilence. | ; 


RAT on A donbts, propoſed with can- 
dour, and debated with calmneſs, have un- 


qu Ce 
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queſtionably the cleareſt claim to our moſt 
ſerious attention; as well as to our beſt en- 
deavours of clear and rational ſolutions; but 
where 1s the human, or even the Chriſtian 
patience that can bear with the inſolence of 
error? To hear the moſt rational conduct hu- 
man nature is capable of, inſulted by the moſt 
irrational; to ſee men triumph on the ſide of 
vice, againſt the intereſts of virtue; on the 
ſide of error, againſt the evidence of truth : 
with the violence of obſtinacy, and blindneſs 
and abſurdity, againſt the light and majeſty 
of wiſdom : is ſuch an outrage upon com- 
mon decency, as well as common ſenſe, as 
no man, who hath the intereſt of virtue, the 
honour of God, or the good of mankind at 
heart: is able, is obliged to bear, without 
indignation. I ſpeak this not only as an 
apology, for troubling the Chriſtian reader 
with recounting and confuting the errors of 
our adverſaries ; but alſo as an apology, for 
whatever vehemence may hereafter fall from 
me, in proſecution of theſe bold (not gigan- 
tek) invaders of heayen. 
2 AN D now, having conſidered the ſeveral 
revelations given to mankind before the fall, 
my method next leads me to . conſider the 
ſeyeral revelations given after the fall. 


Diss ERTATION V. 


Of the revelations which immediately 


followed the fall. 


& EFORE I proceed upon this 
« point, it will be proper to obferve, 
that the common objection to this 
whole account of the fall, is its 
obſcurity. Now if that obſcu- 
rity neceſſarily ariſes from the truth of the 
relation, i. e. from relating that tranſaction 
as it really was; then this objection will be 
ſo far from being a prejudice to revelation, 
that it muſt greatly tend to confirm it. Now, 
what reaſon can be conceived, Why Moſes, 
who is on other occaſions the plaineſt, moſt 
natural, moſt intelligible hiſtorian in the 
world, ſhould be fo very obſcure in this; 
unleſs | it were, that truth required it? For 
if we ſuppoſe him left to his own diſcretion, 
or the liberty of his own inyention upon the 


point, 
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point, can we imagine that a man of his ge- 
nius could not give us a more explicit, intel- 
ligible account of this matter? there is no 
queſtion but he could. If therefore we con- 
fider Moſes on this occaſion, neither as a 
philoſopher, nor commentator, but barely as 
an hiſtorian: the true way to judge whether 
he acted faithfully in that character, is, to 
enquire, whether, from the nature of the 
thing, a converſation in that ſtate of things, 
between three ſuch intelligent beings as are 
here introduced, muſt not of neceſſity be 
obſcure to us, in this ſtate, and at this 
diſtance. 


HuMAN nature is generally ſuppoſed to 
have been then in perfection; at leaſt, Adam 
muſt be allowed ſufficiently acquainted with 
his own condition; which no man will pre- 
tend to know with equal perſpicuity at this 
diſtance : and as the knowledge of language 
was inſpired by Almighty God, Adam and 
Eve muſt neceſſarily be ſuppoſed fully in- 
formed of all the powers and idioms of a 
tongue fo taught. Let it be conſidered then, 
that the converſations here related, are be- 
tween Almighty God, Man ſuppoſed in per- 
fection, (at leaſt, more intelligent in the point 
in queſtion, than any man can now be ſup- 
poſed) and another Being under the diſguiſe 
of a brute, ſubtle and intelligent beyond man, 
even in perfection. Now all conyerſation, 

muſt, 
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muſt, in proportion to the ſuperior intelli- 
gence of the beings concerned, be obſcure 
to beings of leſs intelligence; eſpecially, if 
it turns upon points, in which thoſe beings 
of inferior intelligence, are not ſufficiently 
informed. | | 


Ir three of the beſt mathematicians of the 
age were to converſe but one minute, upon 
ſome important point of that ſcience : or 
three able philoſophers upon ſome principle 
of natural knowledge, then newly diſco- 
vered; the relation of that converſation 
would of neceſſity be obſcure to all perſons 
uns killed in the ſubject of it: but ſuppoſing 
theſe ſame perſons, to attain, after ſome time, 
to a competent knowledge of the point treated 
upon: would the obſcurity, in which the 
hiſtorian related it, be any prejudice either 
to his yeracity or abilities, in the opinion of 
thoſe perſons ? Quite otherwiſe ; it would be 
a demonſtration of his veracity at leaſt, if not 
of his skill, In like manner, if the conyer- 
{ations and ſentences relating to the fall, can, 
with much ſtudy, and with the advantage 
of all thoſe improvements in knowledge, to 
which mankind are arrived, be now made 
more intelligible to us: the obſcurity, in 
which they have hitherto been involved, 
will be ſo far from prejudicing the truth of 
the Moſaick relation, that it will be a ſtrong, 

additional 
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additional argument of the writer's fidelity 
and veracity. £ 


Now whether they are made more intel- 
Kgible in the ſubſequent diſſertations, the 
reader will beſt judge. 


Tux firſt revelations which we meet with 
after the fall, are in the third chapter of 
Geneſis, at the 14th and the following verſes, 
where God, upon examining into the offence 
of our firſt parents, pronounces ſentence upon 
the ſeveral criminals concerned in it, in the 


following manner. 


14 AND the Lord God ſaid unto the ſer- 
pent, Becauſe thou haſt done this, thou art 
curſed above all cattel, and above every beaff of 
the field upon thy belly ſhalt thou go, and duft 
ſhalt thou eat all the days of thy life ; 


15. And [ will put enmity between thee 
and the woman, and between thy ſeed and her 


feed ; it ſhall bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt 
bruiſe his heel. 


16. UnTo the woman he ſaid, I will 
greatly multiply thy ſorrow, and thy conteption; 
in ſorrow ſhalt thou bring forth children ; and 


thy defire ſhall be to thy husband, and he ſhall 
rule over thee, 


| 17. AND 
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17. Ax p unto Adam he ſaid, Becauſe thou 

| haſt hearkened unto the voice of thy wife, and 
haſt eaten of the tree of which I commanded 
thee, ſaying, Thou ſhalt not eat of it ; curſed 
is the ground for thy ſake ; in ſorrow ſhalt thou 
eat of it all the days of thy life. | 


11. THORNS alſo and thiſtles ſhall it bring 


forth unto thee, and thou ſhalt eat the herb 
the field. ; | 7 


\ 


19. IN the feat of thy face ſhalt thou eat 


bread till thou return unto the ground; for out 


of it waſ# thou taken for duſi thou art, and 
unto duſt ſhalt thou return. ö 


HERE is a terrible denunciation 
of toil, and miſery, and death, Jorge a 
upon two creatures, who being tences pro- 
inured to nothing, and formed e on 
for nothing but happineſs, muſt xv. 
feel infinitely more horror from 
ſuch a ſentence, than we, who are now well 
acquainted with theſe great enemies of our 
nature, (familiar with death, intimate with 
miſery, and born to ſorrow as the ſparks fly 
upward) can have any notion of. 'The 
whole creation curſt around them, and on 
heir account; and they, for that very reaſon, 
more accurſt in the midſt of it! This is ſuch 


an image of complicated and accumulated 
diſtreſs, 
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diſtreſs, as were utterly inſupportable even 
to innocence; and much more to guilt. 
And therefore, if eyer man needed a re- 
velation of mercy, it was certainly at this 
black and diſmal moment: which, if not 
relieved with ſome beam of hope, muſt of 
neceſſity have carried them both quick to 
perdition. 


THz majeſty of God, arrayed in all the 
terrors of juſtice, of juſtice unallayed by 
mercy, is evidently no object of religious 
adoration to ſinners: love, and hope, and 
confidence, are eſſential ingredients of that 
glorious office; and without theſe, expe- 
rience aſſures us, that religion quickly con- 
cludes in diſtraction and deſpair. And if 
religion once failed amidſt the miſeries of 
mortality, now denounced upon our firſt pa- 
rents, it is certain their next rational wiſh. 
muſt be, that life ſnould do ſo too. 


It is evident thereſore, that both religion 
and nature muſt ſink in this exigence, un- 
ſupported by ſome ſtay of rational hope. 
They had loſt every thing by their ſin; their 
perfection, their innocence, the favour of 
God, and their original felicity, and there- 
fore it is evident, that no hope could be a 
ſufficient ſtay, could afford them any degree 
of rational ſupport, in this exigence: but a 
ſtrong and well- grounded aſſurance of re- 

covering 
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covering what they had loſt: and 'tis as 
evident, that no ray of rational hope, and 
much leſs of any ſolid aſſurance, ſhines 
through all this revelation, unleſs the ſen- 
tence of the ſerpent: and, if that means no 
more than the letter of it ſeems to import, 
there is certainly no rational confidence or 
conſolation to be drawn from that. For 
what conſolation could it be to Adam to 
knew (tho' the ſentence is alſo true in this 
ſenſe) that his poſterity would hate ſerpents, 
and ſerpents them? That they ſhould ſome- 
times have their heels hurt by that hateful 
animal; and, in return, ſhould ſometimes 
trample thoſe vile creatures to death? Adam 
muſt be fallen indeed, fallen below the laſt 
degree of common ſenſe, to derive any de- 
gree of ſatisfaction or ſupport from this ſenſe 
of the words. And therefore 8 
tis evident, he muſt endeavour 3 
to derive his hopes from ſome — => 
other interpretation of them ; 82 
and he was ſufficiently juſtified . bopeto 
in doing ſo. For he was told | 
that his ſeed ſhall bruiſe that very ſerpent” £ 
head. If that meant no more than vengeance 
upon the ſerpent ; what hindered him from 
taking it? If vengeance has any good in it, 
certainly the more ſpeedy, and the more 
effectual, the better. And what reaſon was 
there to believe, that any of his ſons would 
be in a better condition to effect this, than 

Vo. L E him= 
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himſelf? Or where ſhould they be ſure to 
find this individual creature, when they would 
effect it? It is evident therefore, that he could 

ſee no reaſon in the world, why this puniſh- 
ment ſhould be referred to any of his poſte- 

rity, but this only; that ſome of his poſterity 
would be enabled to execute that ſentence, 
in ſome other ſenſe than he himſelf could. 
And ſurely, if the words of the ſentence did 
not, upon a due enquiry, give a ſufficient 
foundation for ſuch an hope, neither would 
God have deliver'd his ſentence in ſuch a man- 
ner; nor ſo wiſe a man as Me/es, been ſo care- 
ful to convey an unmeaning, unintelligible 
. ſentence to poſterity. For that Moſes was a 
great and a wiſe man, eminent for depth of 
ſenſe, as well as dignity and perſpicuity of 
ſtyle, no eminent or enlarged genius ever yet 
denied, or doubted. And therefore, even in 
honour to ſo great an authority, we ſhould 
endeavour to find out ſome better meaning 
under the veil of thoſe words. 


An ND in order to conduct us in this ſearch, 


wie muſt remember that the earlieſt method 


of inſtructing mankind, in all ſublime and 
important truths,- was, by allufions to, and 
metaphors drawn from ſenſible things: and 
as this is the earlieſt, ſo is it alſo the eaſieſt, 
method of inſtruction, becauſe it ſpeaks to 
the underſtanding, by the ſenſes; which is 
at all times the ſtireſt method of 2 2 
now- 
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knowledge to the mind; and was, till later 
refinements introduced abſtractions, and uni- 
verſal ideas, the only poſſible method of in- 
ſtructing to any purpoſe. Nay, ſome degree 
of this, is abſolutely neceſſary at this day: 
nor can the moſt refined abſtractions of quan- 
tity and power, be conveyed to us, without 
the aſſiſtance of ſenſible ſymbols; ſuch as, 
figures, lines, and letters. And certainly fuch 
ſymbols, as have an evident analogy to the 
things ſignified, are more intelligible and in- 
ſtructive, than any arbitrary or artificial ſigns, 
or characters can be. Now, this being pre- 
miſed, I will venture to affirm, that, if Adam 
and Eve are allowed to have any degree of 
good underſtanding, (and there is good reaſon 
to believe they had, at leaſt, as good as any of 
their 2 chey could not but clearly 
ſee a far higher and nobler meaning, in the 
ſentence denounced againſt the ſerpent, than 
the words ſeem at firſt fight to import. And 
to lead them more clearly to this way of 
thinking, it 1s ſufficiently apparent, that they 
ſaw ſome vengeance immediately executed by 
Almighty God upon that creature ; and that 
this vengeance was to them a ſignificant em- 
blem of that final overthrow, which he was 
one day to ſuffer from the ſeed of the wo- 
man. St. Paul, in the eighth chapter of his 
epiſtle to the Romans, gives us plainly to un- 
derſtand, that all the creatures were curſt in 
the fall : nay, it is evident, that the creatures 
E 2 muſt 
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mult be affected by the curſe denounced upon 
the earth; and that the curſe of the othet 
creatures 1s plainly implied in that of the 
ſerpent. For when God ſays to him, Thu 
art curſed above all cattle, and above ever 
beaſt of the field, what can be clearer, than 
that the meaning of theſe words is this: that 
tho' the other creatures of the earth were 
curſt in ſome meaſure, yet the ſerpent was 
more fignally curſt than any of them. 
Now, being curſt, plainly implies being ſome 
way or other reduced to a worſe condition ; 
and therefore his (the ſerpent) being curſt in 
a more remarkable manner, muſt certainly 
ſignify, his being reduced to a remarkably 
worſe condition than he was in before. And 
what that reduction might be, ſeems ſufh- 
ciently hinted in the following words; Upon 
thy belly ſhalt thou go, and duſt ſhalt thou eat 
all the days of thy life. Now theſe words are 
plainly a denunciation of puniſhment ; and 
ſufficiently imply the very execution of that 
curſe upon him. But ſurely, if the ſerpent 
was originally formed to go upon his belly, 
and to, eat duſt, his continuing in that con- 
dition in which God had created him, could 
be no puniſhment. And therefore, either theſe 
words have no meaning at all, (which it would 
be both abſurd and blaſphemous to ſuppole) 
or elſe they muſt mean his being reduced, from 
that moment, to ſome lower and more abject 
condition, than that in which he was created. 

| AND 
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AND it is evident, that in fact he is in a 
much lower, a more abject, a more hateful, 
a more curſt condition, than any other beaft 
of the field; lefs fitted for happineſs in that 
element to which he is doom'd ; deftitute of 
every limb, every beauty of proportion, and 
every perfection of every kind, that can ren- 
der the other creatures of the earth either ami- 
able or excellent! hateful and noxious to the 
whole brute world, and yet more remarkably 
ſo to man their maſter! 


AND what lower, more abject, or more 
deteſtable life can be imagined than this ? 
Reduced to the vileſt condition of the vileſt 
worm of the earth ; reduced, as near as can 
be imagined, to the very figure and imper- 
tection of an embryo. 


PLINY indeed mentions à report, which 
he had heard, of a kind of ſerpents with feet; 
but Ariſtotle diſcredits this opinion: (though 
a late * writer affirms himſelf, to have ſeen 
ſuch animals in Grand- Cairo Herodatus tells 
us of ſome winged ſerpents that fly annually 
from Arabia to Egypt; and later obſervations 
have diſcovered ſome winged and bright ſhi- 
ning ſerpents in the caſtern and ſouthern parts 


N 3 2 85 
ct 4 Yide Rlunt's Voyage to the Levant, &c. alſo Maumrel 8 
Journey trom Aleppo to the * 8 P+ 3. 
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of the world: and there is alſo mention made 
of ſome of the ſame ſpecies in T/azah, and in 
the book of Numbers. But yet every one of 
theſe eat duſt, and crawl upon the earth; and 
probably theſe are permitted by Almighty 
God to retain, even yet, ſome ſmall remains 
of their original luſtre and perfection, to give 
us ſome idea of that glory in which they were 
created, and from which the curſe of God 
hath thrown them down. 


Bu T here it may be asked, How this ſup- 
poſed diminution of the ſerpent's glory could 
be of any uſe to Adam? I anſwer, Many 
ways. For, I/, the ſerpent boaſted to Eve, 
that he had acquired new excellence and per- 
fection by eating the forbidden fruit; nor was 
it obſcurely inſinuated, that this was the pure 
vertue of that fruit; independent of the power 
of God; and that it would have a proportion- 
able effect on them alſo; God knoweth, ſays 
he, that in the day ye eat thereof, ye ſhall be 
as gods. Now nothing could ſo effectually 
confute this vain boaſt, and wicked inſinua- 
tion, as letting Adam and Eve ee, that im- 
perfection, and loſs Ff excellence was the only 
certain conſequence of his deluſion, and oppo- 
fition to the will of God, 


Mony than this, it is not improbable that, 
without the example of divine vengeance on 
the ſerpent, Adam and Eve would be apt to 

| flatter 
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flatter themſelves (as many of their poſteriry 
prophanely do at this day) that God Almighty 
would not be ſo ſevere upon them, for eatin 
an apple; little confidering, that the eaſineſs 
of che reſtraint greatly added to the guilt of 
diſobedience. And therefore nothing could 
more effectually convince them of the heinouſ- 
neſs of their guilt, and the certainty of divine 
vengeance due to it, than the immediate pu- 
niſhment of that creature, which was no more 
than the mere inſtrument of evil. It was eaſy 
for them to infer, F the mere inſtrument . 


evil is thus puniſhed, what will become of the ft 


real authors and actors? 


AN p beſides all this, doubtleſs it was ſome 
conſolation, as well as matter of much in- 
ſtruction, to Adam, to ſee that glorious in- 
ſtrument of evil, ſtripped of all his pride and 
pre-eminence of form, and perfection of parts; 
and laid proſtrate and groveling at his feet. 
Anticipating, in this ſhameful fall, and diſ- 
mal degradation, that dreadful defeat, and 
utter diminution of glory, which awaited the 
adverſary of mankind, (and perhaps under 
this very ora when the feed of the woman 
ſhould bruiſe bis head. | 


Bu T here it may be objected, that all this 
is only an account of vengeance upon the ſer- 
pent ; whereas the ſcriptures of the new teſta- 


E 4 ment. 
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ment explain all this of Satan, under the 
image of a ſerpent, | | 


I ANSWER, that Adam and Eve could not 
but know, before this time, that the ſerpent 
was only an inſtrument of miſchief, made uſe 
of by ſome malignant ſpirit, in enmity to God 
and them. I fay, Adam and Eve could not 
but know this. For they had learned, by 
their own ſad experience, that the forbidden 
fruit had not the virtue of ennobling nature, 
and inſpiring new abilities, but quite the con- 
trary ; and they knew the ſerpent had nei- 
ther ſpeech nor reaſon from nature; and 
therefore the deluſion put upon them, muſt 
be the contrivance of ſome being, not only 
ſuperior to the ſerpent, bur alſo far ſuperior 
to themſelves. The work of ſome ſpirit, 
which had taken poſſeſſion of the ſerpent's 


body, and wrought this deluſion, by his or- 
gans. . | 


Now a ſpirit aſſuming and actuating the . 
body of a ferpent, may, I think, with great 
propriety be called a ſerpent; as the Son of 
God, aſſuming a human body, is called a 
man; and therefore the ſtyle of the ſcrip- 
tures 1s ſufficiently juſtified, in- the appellation 
of ſatan, by the name of the ſerpent Nor 
is there any more difficulty in conceiving how 
ſatan could actuate the organs of the ferpent 


on 
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on this occaſion, than how a reaſonable ſoul 


can actuate the organs of this animal body we 
bear about us, 


Bu T ſome will ask, How Adam and Eve 
could have any idea of ſpirits? I anſwer, 
Many ways, conceiveable even to us; and 
many ways utterly inconceiveable at this di- 
ſtance, and in this ſtate of things. We are 
told, in the 28th chapter of Job, that when 
the foundations of the earth were laid, the ſons 
of God ſhouted for joy. And probably their 
jubilee was not leſs at the completion of that 
great work. And who can ſay that Adam 
and Eve might not have been witneſſes to the 
hallelujahs of that heavenly chorus on this 
occaſion ? or, who will ſay, that, in the per- 
fection and innocence of their nature, (a ſtate, 
which might admit other and higher abilities 
than we are now bleſſed with) they were not 
ſubjects worthy the curioſity, and companions 
not unworthy the converſation of the higheſt 
order of heavenly beings? And what might 
they not learn from ſuch a communication ? 


Bur ſhould nothing of this kind inform 
them, can it be imagined that Adam had not 
knowledge to all the purpoſes that we have ? 
Or, at leaſt, to all- the purpoſes of his duty 
and well-being? Adam could not ſure be 
ignorant, that he had a thinking principle 
within himſelf, of a very ſuperior nature to 


the 


— 
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the whole order of beings about him: and its 
was very eaſy for him to imagine, that other 
thinking beings might exceed him, as far as 
he exceeded the beſt, or even the meaneſt, of 
the brutes. Nay, more, if we allow him as 
much capacity as any man of common con- 
templation among his ſons, (and one would 
imagine this were no mighty. conceſſion, ) it is 
evident, he muſt ſoon learn that the bodies of 
the creatures, could, of themſelves, have 
neither ſenſe nor motion: he knew they 
were made of duſt ; and ſurely it required no 
great ſagacity to know, that neither duſt, nor 
any thing made of duſt, could think or move: 
And therefore, whatever thought or motion 
was obſervable in the creatures, muſt be 
owing to the action and perception of ſome 
ſpirit within them : And, this point being 
gained, it was certainly eaſy for him to pro- 
ceed one ſtep farther ; and to reaſon thus with 
himſelf ; that the ſentence of toil and bodily 
labour, which it pleaſed God to pronounce 
againſt him, on this occafion, could never be 
intended to terminate only in his body ; which 
was, in truth, no more than the poor, paſſive, 
_ - un-offending (inſtrument of the ſpirit that 
ruled it: And, it is evident, that when he once 
„that the ſerpent had not beguiled Eve 
vertue of new faculties, derived from eat- 
Ing the forbidden fruit, nor by the power of 
his own ſpirit, which diſcovered no ſuch abi- 
lity either before or after ; he was under 1 
necet- 
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neceſſity of concluding, that this creature 
muſt have beguiled her, by the power of 
ſome other ſpirit dwelling in him at that 
time: and when he once concluded this, he 
could not but conclude, that the ſentence 
paſſed upon that animal, mult of neceſſity be 
referred to that ſpirit which ruled his carcaſs 
on this occaſion ; that carcaſs, which was no 
more than the paſſive inſtrument of a ſuperior 
intelligence. This, I ſay, mult be as clearly 
intelligible to Adam, as that the ſentence of 
pain and puniſhment paſſed upon himſelf, tho' 
literally decreed againſt his body, muſt of 
neceſſity refer, and be intended as a puniſh- 
ment, to the principle of perception in him, 
which ruled and ſwayed his body, to the 
committal of that crime, which deſerved ſuch 
vengeance from his Maker. 


AN p, if Adam could have any doubt of 
the truth of this reaſoning, the ſentence of 
God, pronounced againſt the ſerpent, muſt 
clearly and fully confirm him in it. For that 
ſentence is plainly directed and denounced 
againſt an intelligent being, and a free agent; 
who had committed a crime, which a brute 
was not capable of committing; and deſerved 
a puniſhment, which a mere paſſive inſtru- 
ment could not deſerve. And this conſidera- 
tion could not but aſcertain to Adam, the 
true object of the divine wrath and vengeance;. 
on this occaſion ; which could be no _ 

than 
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than the evil ſpirit who had committed the 
offence. . . 


AN p, when he was once fully poſſeſſed of 
this point, all the reſt was eaſy. His next 
enquiry naturally would be, what his Maker 
could mean, by bruiſing the head of that in- 
ftrament of miſchief? That he could not 
underſtand this according to the letter, I have 
already ſnewn; and therefore he was under a 
neceſſity of interpreting it in a figurative ſenſe. 
And certainly it was not hard for him to con- 
ceive, that the head was a natural and obvious 
emblem of power and pre-eminence. And 
ſo natural an emblem it is, that it hath been 
uſed as another name for power, in all ages, 
and in moſt languages of the world, and eſpe- 
cially the Hebrew. And ſurely it would be 
hard to ſuppoſe Adam ignorant of the idiom 
of his own tongue; as there is all the reaſon 
in the world to believe, that the Hebrem was 
his own. 


BERSI DES this, he could not but know, 
that his own head ruled the reſt of his body; 
and that it was the ſeat of that dominion, 
wherewith he preſided over the reſt of the 
creatures: and therefore he could not but 
quickly and clearly conclude, that the brui- 
ſing the head of the ſerpent, muſt ſignify, 
the cruſhing and deſtroying the dominion 
and power of that ſpirit, which had now 

ſwayed 
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ſwayed the organs of this creature, to his 
deſtruct ion. | | 


AND probably it was in alluſion to this 
hiſtory, and this interpretation, that ſerpents 
have been conſidered as emblems of power, 
from the earlieſt antiquity. And we know, 
that when Epaminondas * would teach his 
ſoldiers that they ſhould deſtroy the whole 
power of the enemy, if they could once 
break the Spartans, who were at their head; 
he did this by bruifing the head of a' great 
ſerpent before them, and then ſhewing them, 
that the reſt of the body was of no force. 
And it were hard if Adam could not con- 
ceive the head of a ſerpent, to be a proper 
emblem of hoſtile power, as well as Epami- 
nondas. And this once underſtood, his hopes 


muſt quickly riſe in conſequence of that 
light. 


HE found that the ſeed of the woman 
(which doubtleſs he underſtood, to be her 
iſſue by him) was to be at enmity with this 
evil ſpirit; and ſhould, in the end, deſtroy 
his power. Enmity implies an oppoſition of 
inclination and intereſt; and therefore en- 
mity to evil, muſt infer an inclination to 


good. And ſuch a diſpoſition in his ſeed, 


1 ———— 
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gave 
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gave hopes of a recovery of that rectitude of 
will, which he himſelf had loſt by his diſ- 
obedience. | 


Bur whatever Adam might do, we plainly 


ſee that theſe conſequences are fairly deduce- 


able from that ſentence. Nor is it to be 
imagined, that Adam could nor at leaſt con- 
ceive ſo much hope from it, as was ſufficient 
to keep up a ſenſe of religion i in his mind 
whieh was all that was abſolutely neceſſary. 
It was alſo obvious for him to conclude, 


that the deſtroying the power of his adver- 
ſary, muſt imply conqueſt; that the con- 


queſt of a ſpirit ſo ſuperior to himſelf, muſt 
neceſſarily imply abilities very much ſuperior | 


to his own; and if his ſeed were once poſ- 


ſeſſed of rectitude of will, added to better 
abilities, they muſt, at leaſt, be reſtored to 
the primitive perfection of human nature; 
and ſeemingly to more. And in that perfe- 


ction, they muſt certainly be acceptable to 
their Maker. 


T Is true, he and Eve muſt return to their 
duſt; and poſſibly might not live to ſee this 
triumph and reſtitution of their ſpecies, in 
their ſeed; the humility, to which the ſenſe 
of their guilt had reduced them, would eaſily 
ſuggeſt, that probably- they, who were ſuch 
criminals, were unworthy the honour and 


happineſs of being admitted to ſee that 01 
{ 
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ſed ſtate of things; but, however, it could 
not fail to be matter of infinite ſatisfaction to 


them, to think, that their poſterity ſhould 
attain it. 


AN p thus, having inconteſtably proved 
the neceſſity of ſome revelation of mercy to 
be given to Adam, at the time of that un- 
ſpeakable calamity with which he was over- 
whelmed, upon the denunciation of God's 
wrath againſt him; and having, by a natural 
and obvious train of thinking, ſhewn you, 
that Adam, with a common degree of reaſon 
and reflection, muſt, after mature reflection 
and deliberation, of neceſſity conclude, that 
Eve's deception was wrought by a malignanc 
ſpirit, acting by the organs of the ſerpent ; 
and conſequently, that the ſentence, denoun- 
ced againſt that creature, muſt of neceſſity 
be referred to that evil ſpirit, who was the 
author of the guilt ; having alſo ſhewn you, 
how Adam, by a very natural and obvious 
interpretation of one figurative expreſſion, 
agreeable to the idiom of his own language, 
might derive clear and rational hopts of the 
deſtruction of his real enemy, from the ſen- 
rence pronounced apainſt the ſerpent ; as alſo 
of the reſtitution of his poſterity to their 
original purity and perfection, by that de- 
ſtruction: I ſhould next proceed, to clear ſome 
other difficulties in relation to this ſentence. 
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1 nn Bu x before I enter upon this 
anſwer to one ſubject; I muſt beg leave to ob- 
part of the let · Viate a common objection which 
ele lies againſt this way of interpre- 

tation, which I have now taken; 
dig. that it is not fair to interpret one ſen- 
tence of the ſame diſcourſe literally, and an- 
other figuratively : and a late ingenious writer 
* inſults the weakneſs and ignorance of be- 
lievers upon this head, with ſuch a vivacity 
and fulneſs of ſpirits, as 1s not always decent, 
even in the triumphs of truth. Speaking of 
the Moſaic hiſtory of the creation, fall, Sc. he 
has theſe words : 


« MusT we believe it all an allegory? 
© No. Muſt we believe it to be all eral? 
« No. What then are we to do? Why we 
te are. to conſider it neither as fact nor fable; 


* neither /iteral nor allegorical z but both to- 


e gether : to interpret one ſentence literally; 
« the next allegorically, &c. 


Fon inſtance; God made man, we accept 
ce literally; but after his own image, in a figu- 
© rative or metaphorical ſenſe, &c. 


Now ' tis evident from this inſtance, that this 
ingenious writer makes no diſtinction between 


r 
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Letter to Dr. Waterland, p. 14. 
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metaphor and allegory; if he had, he could 
not but ſee, that he is the allegorical inter- 
preter, who takes the whole account of the 
fall, as related by Moſes, to be a kind of 
Feyptian, or eaſtern fable; under which 
ſome hidden truth is intended to be conyeyed; 
and that Dr. Materland, and ſuch as think 
with him; underſtand the Moſaic account of 
this matter, as no way fabulous or hierogly- 
phical; but an hiſtorical relation of fact; 
(a real ſerpent, a real apple, &c.) though 
with ſome obſcurity, and ſome metaphotical 
expreſſions. 


I CANNOT explain myſelf on- this head 
better, than by the inſtance objected by this 
gentleman, . (the author of the letter.) 


Gon made man, we accept literally; but 
after his own image, in a figurative, or meta- 
phorical ſenſe: And with great ſubmiſſion to 
this ingenious writer; What is there, unfair, 
or irrational in this conduct? Is not this the 
proper, and the rational way of interpreting 
every writing undet heaven, as well as the 
ſcriptures ? Is there one 200d writing in the 
world, which muſt not thus be interpreted in 
every page? and would not otherwife be 
abſurd and unintelligible ? 


Ir were eaſy: to inuſtrate this in infinite 
inſtances; but 4 ſhall beg leave only to men- 
Vol: 1 4 tion 
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tion one; and from an author whom, I am 


ſure, this gentleman will not deny to be a 
good writer. | 


In the tetter to Dr. Waterland, P- 15. are 
theſe words, Now is it not more rational 
« to follow one uniform conſiſtent way of 
interpretation, than to jump at every ſtep, 
“ ſo arbitrarily from letter to allegory? And 
« if the letter be found in fact contradictory 
« to reaſon, and the notions we have of 
« God, What is there left, but to recur to 
, allegory 7 . 


o\ 


No w taking the words allegory and meta- 
hor to ſignify the ſame thing, (as this gen- 
tleman has thought fit to do on this occaſion) 
I. would gladly know how the reader is to 
underſtand this period. Muſt he believe it 
all an allegory *® No. Muſt he believe it 
ſhould all be ee according to the 
letter? No. What then are we to do? 
Why, we are to conſider it as neither /iteral 


nor allegorical, but both together. 


For inſtance, The firſt part of the period, 
now 15 it not more rational to follow one uni- 


| form conſiſtent way of interpretation | is neither 


literal, nor allegorical, but: both together: 
the words, more rational, 1 underſtand 3 
rally to follow one uniform confiftent way, 1 
take to be metaphorical - the words of inter- 
pretation, 
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retation, I underſtand Jiterally - the ſubſe- * 


quent words, 10 jump at every ſtep, I take to 
be metaphorical ; And for this plain reaſon, 


I cANNor believe that a writer of ſuch. 
excellent underſtanding, can mean. Aiteral, 
real jumps and ſteps in this place; .becauſe 
ſuch an interpretation would be found in 
fat contradictory to reaſon, and the notions 
we have of good writing: What then 7 
there ft (to uſe his own words) but to recur 

to allegory ® 3 | 


Now what I cannot belieye of this au- 
thor, I cannot believe of Moſes and there- 
fore, when Moſes ſays, that man was. made 
in the image of God; I can no more under- 
ſtand the word image here, of a real, literal, 
ſenſible image, than I can this author's jumps 
and ſteps in this place, to ſignify real, literal 
jumps and fleps; becauſe I think one inter- 
pretation would be as contradictory to reaſon, 
and as unworthy of Moſes, and of God, as 
the other would be unworthy of this inge- 
nious author. 


LY 
' 
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I APPEAL to every reader of candor and 
common ſenſe; Would it not be exceſſively 
abſurd, or exceſſively diſingenuous in me, not 
to interpret this ingenious author's writings 
in a fair, rational way; as partly Iiteral; and 
partly fgurative? And can J eſcape the juſteſt 
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imputations of abſurdity and diſingenuity, if 


1 ail to treat the writi s of "of the with the 


„ EE 


oon this hiſtor as neither fa# nor fable? 
e ſince e FETs 

cttcular ſentences, in hiſtorical relations, 
are perfectly confiſtent with the ſtricteſt truth 
of fa. All then that can be required of us, 
ts, to ſhew that this hiſtory, conſidered, as 


ſurictly true in fact, (tho, in ſome ref peas, 


obſcure) has nothing i in it, that we can Find. 
any WAY unworthy either of the wiſdom or 
goodneſs of God. How far the precedent 
bene have effected this; as alſo, how 
far the ſubfequent may be of any uſe to tho 
ſame purpoſe, the reader will belt Judge. 


Ix the mean time give me leaye to add, 


that if a real man and a real earth was now 
created, and real trees with real fruit made 


by the power of God to grow out of 


that earth: nothing can be more wild or ir- 


rational than to interpret or underſtand the 
tree of knowledge and of life and their Fruits, 


and Adam's eating, of figurative or allegori- 
cal trees and fruits: it is 2 ſaid, Gen. 


i. 9. that out of the ground made the Lord 
God to grow every tree that is pleaſant to-#he 
fight and good for food : the tree of life alſo in 
the midſt of the garden, and the tree of on 
g 
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ledge of good and evil, Now it is as clear as 
the ſun, that if this ground was real ground, 
theſe trees and their fruits were as real: and 
conſequently any allegorieal interpretatiem bf 
theſe texts is as wild and ill-grounded a8 any 
thing can poſſibly be imagined. That thoſe | 
trees, pleaſant to the fight, and good for food, 
which God permitted Adam to cat of, were 
real literal trees, was, I believe, never 
doubted by any reaſonable mortal: and by 
what rule of rational interpretation that vther 
tree, which 1s expreſly ſaid, in the very fame 
ſentence, to grow ont of the ſarkb zround, 
and whoſe fruit God at the very ſame time 
expreſly prohibited Adam to eat, ſhould be 
underſtood of an unreal, unliteral tree, is, I 
own, altogether beyond my 2 fon. 
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A 


"MM Hine difficulties * ob- 
jections that lie againſt the Mol 
account 'Y the fall. 


COME. now to. conſider ſome 
difficulties which yet lie againſt 
my explication of this ſentence, 
as pronounced upon Satan under 
the 1 image of the ſerpent. 


AN p the ficſt difficulty i is this; 


WIV God puniſhed the evil ſpirit, under 
the figure of 45 © Jurpent: 4 


* 


TH A T it was neceſſary, in the wiſdom of 
God, to puniſh the author of evil at this 
time, and in the preſence of Adam and Eve, 
is evident; otherwiſe they might have been 
led into a moſt dangerous and deſtructive 
error: 
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error: they might have imagined that there 
was ſome principle of evil in the world, ſome 
powerful malignant ſpirit independent of 
God, and capable of controlling his will : 
* and therefore. there . was a neceſlity that 
God ſhould exert ſuch a power over this evil 
ſpirit, in the preſence of Adam and Eve, as 
might convince them, that he was ſubject 
to the almighty power of their Maker; and 
ſeverely accountable to him, for all the miſ- 
chief he wrought in the world; as might 
convince them, in the ſtyle of the prophet, 
that he was God, and that there was none 
elſe ; that he was God, and there was none 
like him, ſaying, My counſel ſhall fland, and I 
will do all my pleaſure. And what could be 
a clearer proof of this, than ſubduing that 
evil ſpirit, in that very brutal diſguiſe, 
which he had put on, the better to accom- 
pliſh his malice againſt God, and his creatures; 
than to let them ſee, that he was not ſo much 
as able to defend the poor creature, whoſe 
carcaſe he had uſurped, from immediate in- 
famy; nor dared ſo much as to open his 
mouth, either in vindication of his own con- 
duct, or mitigation of his ſentence ? He 
vaunted, that Adam and Eve ſhould, be as 
gods by eating the forbidden fruit; and he is 
himſelf debaſed below the natural condition 
of a brute, by the villainy of that yaunt. 


* Sce Dr. Sherlock's diſcourſes of propheſy. - 
"222 0 OT. © 
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Now (not to infift on the foes) paſſed 
upon the prinsipal himſelf on this occaſion 
it is evident, that an uncontrolled puniſhment 
of the accompliees in guilt, in the preſence 
of the principal, plainly proves a power 
over the principal; and the nature of the pro- 
ceeding, muſt ſuppoſe the chief criminal 
prefent, when, ſentence was paſſed. * 


THE Grave thing is alſo eyident, from the 
tenor of the ſentence, expreſly directed to 
Him, 2. e. directed againſt the ſerpent, as an 
intelligent criminal. Nor will the malignity 
of his nature ſuffer us ſo much as to ſutpeRt 
that be would attempt to retire, before he 
was furprized in his guilt by God: for that 
would infallibly ſuggeſt to him, to ſtay, and 
enjoy the fruits of his triumph, to the full. 
Or, if we fyſpect that his malignity. would 
not detain him, his curioſity certainly would, 
Nay, there was a neceſſity, in point of real 
information, that he ſhould ftay : for, in 
truth, it was impoſſible otherwiſe for him to 
' know, what evil effects the forbidden fruit 
would have upon that unhappy pair; for 
this, nothing but God, who made that and 


" 


— 


* In all probability the evil ſpirit who deluded Eve, was at 
this time as intimately preſent, and as really puniſhed in the 
organs of the ſerpent, as the human foul in he organs of this 


body we er abeut us. 
them, 
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them, could know, without experiment and 


obſervation. Nay, there is reaſon to believe 
that he expected they would die that v 
day; ſrom thoſe words of God to them, In the 
day ye eat thereof ye ſhall ſurely die: and this 
ſeems to have been his chief aim, in deluding 
them to eat that fruit: the utter deſtruction 
of that ſpecies, for whom God had created a 
world, was a ſcheme of evil worthy his 
higheſt malignity ; and therefore there is not 
the leaſt doubt of his waiting there, with the 
utmoſt impatience, to ſee the ſucceſs of his 
device. Or, if we could ſuppoſe him fled, 
how eaſy was it for an all- powerful, omni- 
preſent Being, to bring him back to the 
place of his puniſhment ? And when he was 
there, the wiſdom of God would naturally 
engage him to arreſt him there, in ſuch a 
manner, as to leave Adam and Eve fully ſa- 
tisfied, that he heard and felt the vengeance 
denounced againſt him; which it was eaſy 
for God to do, and which doubtleſs he did. 


AN'D as to his being pnniſhed, under the 
figure of a ſerpent, we know, that a ſpirit 
cannot be puniſhed, to human eyes, other- 
wiſe than under ſome ſenſible appearance; 
and what other ſenſible appearance could 
have any relation to him, or his crime? 
and befides, what could be a more proper 


humiliation of his pride, than to puniſh him 
under that (now debaſed) brutal form, in 


which 
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which he perpetrated the guilt? Suppoſe a 
prince ſurprized a malignant ſubject, of the 
firſt quality, plotting rebellion againſt him, 
in ſome obſcure and infamous diſguiſe; may 
we not imagine, that it would greatly add 
to his mortification, to be executed, in all 


the infamy of that character he had taken 


upon him? and yet the mortification muſt be 
infinitely ſtronger in the preſent caſe. To 
have the proudeſt ſpirit of heaven degraded 
down to the infamy of a brute? Nay, to 


have that very brute, degraded far below his 


own natural character, funk into the very 
loweſt and vileſt condition of brutality, in 
order to ſink his inmate yet lower! To have 
the proudeſt ſpirit of heaven, known by no 
other name among men and angels, to all 
eternity, than that of a vile ſerpent; nor 
diſtinguiſhed for any other talents, than ſuch 
as characterize that baſeſt of brutes, to the 
whole world; deceit, treachery, malignity, 


and enmity to every thing good and excel- 


lent! O Lucifer, ſon of the morning, how art 
thou fallen from heaven! How art thou cut 
down to the ground! Thou that ſaideft in thy 


heart, I will aſcend unto heaven, I will exalt 


my throne above the flars of God, I will afcend 
above the heights of the clouds, I will be like 
to the Moſt High, yet art thou brought down 
to hell. | . 


TRA 
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Tux next queſtion that comes to be ex- 
amined is this: | 


War the ſerpent Was puniſhed, being inca- 


fable of guilt © 
WT 


IN ras to this, I muſt own it is to me 
a moſt ſhocking and preſumptuous enquiry, 
to ask why God diſpoſes or determines of his 
creatures, in this or that manner! Is it not 
enough for us to know, that the purity and 
perfection of his nature, will not ſuffer him 
to act, otherwiſe, than by the direction of 
infinite wiſdom, under the influence of inſi- 
Nite goodneſs ? Cannot he, who gave being, 
and beauty, and excellence to his creatures, 
reſume them all, when, and as often as he 
thinks fit ? and ſhall we ſay unto God, What 
do Thou ? But San as queſtions of 
this kind, are often asked from a ſeeming 
concern for the honour of God, and therefore 
have ſome claim to our regard on that ſcore; 
let it be ſufficient to tell all ſuch enquirers, 
| that God created the brute world, for his 
own glory, and the good of man; i. e. for 
the 8 of his infinite wiſdom and 
goodne „ in providing ſo amply and ſo ad- 
mirably, for the human happineſs ; and that 
his wildom, as well as goodneſs, to the brute 
world, is yet farther manifeſted, in ſubmitting 
them to the dominion of man; as might eaſily 


be 
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be made appear ; and as for their outward 
ſplendor, inaſmuch as it appeats to be of no 
conſequence to themſelves, it is not eaſy to 
conceive why Infinite Wiſdom poured it 
upon them, in ſuch variety and prefliſion, 
unleſs, to entertain the curioſity and the 
wonder of that active and inquiſitive ſpirit, 
wherewith he hath endowed this lord of the 
nether world. That his cutiofity, ſhould 
even in its weakneſs, lead him in Every fe- 
ſearch, to adore his Almighty Maker, with 
higher degrees of admiration and reverence. 
And therefore; ſhould theſe out ward per- 
fections, by any unhappy accident, become 
ſo far liable to be abuſed, as to defeat the 
very ends for which they were beſtowed: 
muſt not the fame goodneſs take them away, 
for the very ſame reaſons for which Be Be- 
ſtowed them ? And this, accerding t6_the 
Il cenour of Moſes s account, is the very cafe 6f 
BM the ferpent in the point before us. When 
[ | ſatan had fedticed man to fin agaifift his 
Maker, by the abuſe of thoſe very petfeQions,. 
ll in one of his creatures, which ſhould na- 
l turally have inflamed his adoration, into 
| higher acts of praife and thankſgiving; the 


| 
| 

| power and wiſdom of God were many wiys 
| e to impair that excellence, which 
j was ſo abnſed. 


I. Tun E power and majeſty of God were 


concerned, (as 1 before ſhewed) in letting 
Adam 
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Adam and Eve fee, that the wicked ſpirit, 
who had employed the ſerpent's organs to 
their hurt, was not able te defend his own 
inſtrument, from immediate diſgrace: His 
wiſdom alſo demanded ſome fignal mark of 

vengeance againſt the inſtrument of evil; in 
manifeſtation of his invincible abhorrence of 
guilt. (So the beaſt that has been abuſed to 
uncleanneſs, under the law, was to periſh; 
and the very gold which compoſed that calf 
that feduced 7/7ael to fin, was to be diſperſed 
and mixed with common duſt.) And who 
will ſay, that the vindication of God's au- 
thority, and the ſteady, unalterable mani- 
feſtation of his irteconeileable enmity te evil, 
are not of infinitely more value, than the 
beauty, or even the being, of the higheſt and 
nobleſt of his creatures? Nor can it be pre- 
tended, that there is the leaſt ſhadow of in- 
juſtice in the caſe; it being a known maxim, 
that there can be no injury, where there is 
no right: And what other right has any 
creature to being or excellence of any kind, 
but the will of his Maker? Beſides it eannot 
be ſuppoſed there was any hardſhip to the 
creature, in the curſe now denounced; for 
what we call a worſe condition in the crea- 
tures, muſt ariſe, from a contraction of life; 
a diminution of happineſs, a diminution of 
outward ſplendor and perfection, or ſome 
acceſſion of real miſery. As to the two firſt, 


it 1s evident, that if brutes are ſuppoſed to be 
created 
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ereated in that ſtate, and with that degree & 1 
happineſs, in which we now ſee them, we 
can make no reaſonable objection to the di- 
vine-goodneſs on that account ; and certainly | 
it is no more an imputation upon the Divine 
Goodneſs, to reduce them to this ſtate, than 
0 would have been to have created them in 

For as brutes have no anticipation of 
death, nor a capacity of reflecting and com- 
paring, it is evident that a diminution of 
happineſs, which implies no degree of mi- 
ſery, can be no evil. A leſs good, is indeed 
comparatively evil; but then this idea of 
evil ariſes entirely from compariſon: And 
therefore where there is no compariſon, there 
certainly can be no ratio of eyil ; and where 
there is no evil, there can be no injury. 


As to the third point, it is evident, that 
all outward perfections of the creatures, with 
all ſuch qualities as may make them more 
amiable and uſeful to man, were beſtowed 
ſolely for the ſake of man : Nor can brutes 
be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have an idea of 
them; nor wonld the ends of their being 
(with regard to themſelves) be any way 
defeated by a diminution of them. God 
made this earth and all the creatutes amiable 
and excellent, to make the world a ſcene of 
greater happineſs to a creature that was to 
continue in it: but when fin introduced 
death, he curſed the earth and the creatures 


* | a 
2 
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by a diminution of excellence; 'to make the. 
world leſs defirable to a creature who was ſo 
ſoon to leave it. Now a diminution of out- 
ward excellence, or other qualities that might 
make the creatures more uſeful and amiable 
to man, by no means infers a diminution of 
real happineſs z and much leſs an acceſſion 
of real miſery z which the goodneſs of God 
will not ſuffer us to ſufpe& him capable of 
inflicting upon an innocent creature. The 
ſentence denounced againſt him (the ſerpent) 
does indeed affect his form and food; but 
not his ſubtilty, nor perhaps his frength : : 
or, ſay it affected his ſtrength as well as form, 
it is evident, that the wiſdom of God is in 
this caſe beyond all compariſon better mani- 
teſted, in the ample ſupport of apparent in- 
capacity and imperfection. For example, if 
God hath deprived the ſerpent of feet to carry 
him to a due ſearch of the neceſſities of life, 
ſurely he hath abundantly compenſated that 
defect, by feeding him to the full at his eaſe; 
as It is notorious, that even the birds of the 
air fly into his very mouth to feed him. And 
it is perhaps for no other reaſon, that God 
Almighty hath permitted many of theſe 
. creatures to grow to an enormous bulk, 
through the courſe of many ſucceeding cen- 
turies, but that men might bear witneſs to the 
extraordinary, and, to us, miraculous ſup- 
port of this ſeemingly imperfect animal, from 
generation to generation, As we are told, 


there 
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there was a ſerpent in Africa, in the time of 
the firſt Carthazinian war, of ſuch an enor- 
mous ſtrength and ſize, as gave Regulus and 
his army work enough to fubdue him, with 
their engines of war; (as we are alſo told of 
many others): And if after this, you ſuppoſe 
the ferpent's ſtrengthi diminiſhed, at leafÞ it 
muſt be. allowed, that this diminution was 
not more than was abſolutely 1 


MOSES. tells us in the 3d chapter of 
Geneſis, That the ſerpent was more ſabtile thun 
any- beaff of the filth which the Lord God hait 
made. And naturalifts. affure us, that his 
ſubtilty enables him to contend witty the 
ſtrength of the elephant, and to it; 
others tell us, that the ſerpent has à faſcina- 
tiom in his eyes; and bewitches the creatures 
to their deſtruction: And what does all this 
mean, but that he has a: ſubtilty im tempting 
and: ſedueing, which exceeds: mor only: ttic 
capacity, but the comprehenſion:of'the moſt 
accurate obſervers of mankind. 


Ir Cod then hath: impaired the ſerpent to 
all appearance, and yet left him wherewithal 
to ſupply all the demands of nature, ima moſt 
ee and moſt: amazing manner, is 

it poſlible to imagine: a greater demonſtration 
either of the wiſdom of God; or the'truth of 
the Moſaic hiſtory, than this? The ſerpent is 
impaired, and yet he is a match for armies; he 
9 | | | - 0 


„ e  ..- "6 
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is reduced to all the imperfection of a worm, 
and yet is he able to ſupport himſelf in a ſtate 
of enmity with the whole world. 


Bur farther yet ; another reaſon why the 
ſerpent was impaired in his outward perfec- 
tions, Was, that this inſtrument of ſatan might 
carry leſs temptation ; when God, in his in- 
finite wiſdom, foreſaw, that ſatan, would 
more than once, abuſe this very creature to 
the ſame wicked purpoſes, As it is notorious, 
that there is ſcarce a nation under heaven, 
which he hath not ſeduced, at ſundry times, 
to the groſſeſt and vileſt idolatry (even the 
idolatry of his own helliſh worſhip) in the 
figure, and; under the femblance of ſerpents 
of all kinds. 1 5 


Courp any thing then be more wiſe, or 
more beneficent in Almighty God, than to 
deface that excellence in the ſerpent's form, 
which he knew would be a temptation to 
idolatrous worſhip ; and at the ſame time to 
inſpire mankind with a ſtrong enmity to him, 
not only to with-hold, bur to deter them from 
deluſion; when he yet knew, that in ſpite 
of all theſe diſadyantages, and this antipathy, 
many of them would be ſeduced by their ad- 
verſary, to pay him divine adoration, under 
that very appearance? Now this fact being 
admitted, what conduct could better become 
the wiſdom and the goodneſs of God, than 
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curling this creature in ſo eminent a manner 


above all other beaſts of the field, as Mo /e, 
aſſures us he did ? 


A NDÞ here I cannot help putting this plain 
queſtion to our adverſaries; Do they know, 
that mankind have been ſo often deluded, in 
ſo many ages and regions of the world, to 
pay divine adoration to ſerpents? If they do 
not know this, they are ſo far from being in a 

condition to inſult the ignorance of believers, 
that their own ignorance is indeed lament- 


able: and if they do know it, will they yet 


dare to deride us, for believing that Eve 
miſtook one of that ſpecies for a reaſonable 


creature, when ſo many millions of her ſons 
and daughters have, not only miſtaken, but 


adored an infinity of them as divine? In a 
word, if they do not ænow this, they are the 
moſt pitiable, in point of ignorance, of any 
ſect that ever pretended to a ſuperiority of 
light and learning; and if they do know it, 
they are at once the moſt ſhameleſs and moſt 
abandoned of the ſons of Adam Let infi- 


dels chooſe which fide of this dilemma they 
like beſt, | 


Bu r here it may be objected, That other 


creatures were worſhipped as well as the ſer- 
pent. 


I ANSWER, 
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I ANSWER, That other creatures were 
alſo curſed as well as the ſerpent; but as 
God, in his infinite wiſdom, foreſaw, that 
men would be more deluded to the worſhip 
of the ſerpent, than to that of any other 
creature, as in fact they were; therefore 
did he curſe the ſerpent above any other 
creature. WL. 


AGAIN; if it be asked, My the tempter 
choſe the body of the ſerpent preferably to that 
of any other creature ? 


I ANSWER, Becauſe he was more ſubtle, 
and probably more excellent in his make; 
and his aſpe& more reſembling the human; 
as ſome of that ſpecies are faid to have at 
this day. Now theſe advantages, ſeemed to 
imply ſuperior perfection; and ſuperior per- 
fection made the gradation from brute to ra- 
tional more credible; and conſequently, the 
true tempter was better hid; whereas, had 
he aſſumed the diſguiſe of an aſs or a dove, 
(which a late very ingenious writer thinks 
had been fitter engines for ſatan) the grada- 
tion had been much more prodigious ; and, 
of conſequence, much more liable to ſuſpicion 
and diſtruſt, | 5 


App to this, That no finite being can 
actuate any creature beyond what the fitneſs 
1 and 
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and capacity of his organs will admit: and 
therefore the natural ſubtilty of the ſerpent, 
and perhaps, the pliableneſs and forkineſs of 
his tongue (which we know enables other 
creatures to pronounce articulate ſounds) 
added to the adyantages of his form, made 
him the fitteſt inſtrument of deluſion that can 
be imagined. 1 


Bur here it may be objected, F the 
tempter bad ſo many advantages to firengthen 
Bis deluſion, why were our firft parents puniſhed 
for yielding to it. 3 


| ANSWER; That this temptation, all 


things conſidered, was not ſtronger to them, - 


than ordinary temptations are, at this day, 


d o their poſterity. 


Wr know that temptations are now pre- 
valent with mankind, from ignorance, from 


evil example, from natural depravity, or 


from preſſing neceſſity. 


1ſt. I Say, men are now tempted to tranſ- 


greſs in a thouſand inſtances, from downright 
tgnorance. Nay, they are often tempted to 
tranſgreſs the law of God, from the ſecret 
ſuggeſtions of their own corrupt hearts, or 
the open ſuggeſtions of their ſeducers, that 
it is not the Law of God, but the contrivance 


of prieſts and princes, to keep the world in 


awe 


ras! — -_ — —_— as 1 . * Pt, 
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awe. But Adam and Eve had no pretence of 
ignorance of any kind. They knew the law, 
the legiſlator, and the danger of tranſgreſſing. 
God himſelf forbad them to touch the fruit ; 
and told them the evil which would inevi- 
tably attend their diſobedience: therefore 
they are utterly inexcuſable upon the head of 
Ignorance, 


Ev1r example they had none, but that of 
the ſerpent : And how could the example of 
a brute be any rule of action to them? The 
example of men, is, in many inſtances, in 
the place of precept to men; their wiſdom, 
and their ſucceſs, are often eſteem'd ſufficient = 
ſecurities for a ſafe imitation ; but the ex- 
ample of a brute, could be neither ſecurity, 
nor precept. What was advantageous to a 
ſerpent, might be pernicious to a man: what 


was permitted to a brute, who was neither 


capable of law nor fin, might, for the higheſt 
reaſons, be prohibited to man, who is capable 
of both. Gre | 


NATURAL r they had none, 
being made good and perfect in their kind. 
And neceſſity they had none, having an in- 
finite variety of other fruits, every way as 
good, and as deſirable, for ſupply of their 
natural wants, as that which was with- held 
from them; for we are aſſured, that God gave 
them every tree upon the face of the earth, 

| G 3 that 
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that was good for ſood, and pleaſant to the 
fight, except that ſingle tree; and there 
is not the leaſt reaſon to believe, that this 
had any advantage, in theſe reſpects, over » 
any one of all the reſt. * 


AN p here I cannot but obſerve, how 
faithfully he ſons of perdition retain, to this 
day, the ſame ſpirit of calumny, which 

reigned in the old ſerpent from the beginning: 
hardily imputing all the reſtraints of religion, 
to the craft of God's prieſts, to keep men in 
ſubjection to themſelves; as ſatan imputed 
the firſt reſtraint, to the craft of God, to 
keep man in inferiority and awe. | 


Hor ſtill it may be asked, Vhy this in- 
Fance of obedience was exatted of Adam and 
Eve? and why this temptation was thrown is 
their way, when God knew they would tram 
r 


SHOULD * a father diſcard and diſinherit 
his child for having deſerted ſome poſt af- 
ſigned him, ſeduced either by the craft of 

ſome old ſophiſter, or driven off by ſuperiot 
ſtrength, &c. 1 ONS e 


OY 


— 


CICERO tells us, that the very gods of 
the poets, had they known how pernicious 
their gifts would prove to their children, muſt 


d 5 = "+ — + 
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be thought to have been wanting in kindneſs 
towards them, Oc. 


I ANSWER, That theſe are indeed plauſible 
enquiries and objections: but if they are 
thoroughly conſidered, nothing in nature can 
be more preſumptuous, or unjuſtifiable. For 
to ask, why God did not make man indepen- 
dent of his own authority, or ſuperior to 
temptation in any particular inſtance, is in 
reality to ask, why he made him a creature ? 
and 1f a creature, why a reaſonable creature, 
and a free agent? or, having made him ſuch, 
why he did not make him an abſolutely per- 
fect being, i. e. God? For if we have a right 
to know why God did not make him more 
perfect in this point of the forbidden fruit, 
we have the ſame right to know why he did 
not make him more perfect in another, and 
in a third, and ſo on endleſsly; till we 
know why he did not make him as perfect as 
himſelf. And if God had a right to make 
his creatures amenable to his authority in 
all inſtances, why not in any particular in- 
ſtance? Who is beſt judge in this caſe, God, 
or you ? | 


By T this will be better cleared, by diſ 
cuſſing this point in a more particular manner. 


In the firſt place then, it is evident, that 
no being, is, or can be, independent, but 
G 4 God. 
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God. Dependance is included in the very 
idea of a creature. If God had placed Adam 


in a ſtate of dependence upon any of the 


higheſt orders of heavenly beings, it is evi- 


dent, he had been, ſo far, placed in a ſtate 
of infelicity ? becauſe the higheſt imaginable 


degree of created excellence, muſt of neceſ- 


ſity imply ſome degree of ignorance and im- 


perfection: And man had then been to arch- 
angels, for example, what brutes are now to 
men; who are, in a thouſand inſtances, in- 
capable of ſupplying their wants, or pre- 
yenting their miſery. And therefore when 
God created man with a dependance only 
upon himſelf, it is evident, he, ſo far, con- 


ſulted his higheſt intereſts and happineſs, 
Since then, man, as a creature, muſt of ne- 


ceſſity be dependent: and, being dependent, 
it was his intereſt to be immediately depen» 
dent of God: it was certainly his intereſt alſo, 
to have a ſure and conſtant ſenſe of that 
dependence kept up in his mind: for other- 
wiſe, he might loſe the advantage of it, upon 
any exigency. And no created being can 
be imagined ſo perfect, as never to need the 
guidance, or influence, or aſſiſtance of infinite 


power, and infinite wifdom, And if it was 


Adam's advantage to have a conſtant ſenſe of 
that dependency kept up in his mind, it was 
certainly his ad vantage to have ſome ſure and 
permanent memorial of it, placed before his 


eyes, 
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eyes, in ſuch manner, as ſhould make it 
impoſſible for him to forget it. 


BESs1IDESs this, as Adam's intereſt required 
ſuch a dependency, the honour of God exacted 
ſome manifeſtation of it: for dependency in a 
creature, without ſome mark or manifeſtation 
of ſuch ſtate, is utterly unintelligible; or, to 
ſpeak more properly, is a contradiction: be- 
cauſe it is, with regard to that creature, to 
all intents and purpoſes, a ſtate of indepen- 
dency. And therefore, if the hongur of 
God, and the character of a Creator, neceffa- 
rily require ſome manifeſtation of dependen- 
cy in his creatures, it is evident, that in a 
reaſonable creature, they require ſuch ma- 
nifeſtation of it, as is moſt agreeable to the 
nature of a reaſonable creature, and a free 
agent; a creature ſenſible of dependency, 
and capable of acknowledging it. And how 
can this acknowledgment be made, but b 
homage and obedience of ſome kind? and 
all homage and obedience, of neceſſity imply 

*ſome reſtraint of natural liberty. And, ſince 
ſome reſtraint of natural liberty was neceſſary, 
in Adam's caſe ; what reſtraint could be more 
eaſy, than a reſtraint of his appetite from one 
fruit, amidſt an infinite variety of others no 
leſs delicious, and poſſibly many, perhaps 
all of them, more ſo? And, at the ſame 
time, what reſtraint could be more worth 
the wiſdom and the goodneſs of God, than 


the 


* 
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the prohibition of a fruit, which he knew 
would be pernicious to his creature? 


AN p probably it was for this very reaſon, 


that the tree of knowledge was placed in a 


diſtingniſhed ſituation, in the midſt of the 
garden. For I have already ſhewn, that if a 
dependence upon God was for Adam's intereſt, 


a conſtant ſenſe. of that dependency muſt be 


ſo too; and how ſhould that be better kept 
up, than by ſome remarkable memorial be- 
fore his eyes? And what could more natu- 
rally contribute to make ſuch a memorial re- 
markable, than a very ſingular and diſtin- 
guiſhed ſituation? And if ſome reſtraint of 
Adams liberty was neceſſary, in manifeſta- 


tion and acknowledgment of dependency; 


and God in his wiſdom thought fit to place 
that reſtraint upon ſome indulgence of appe- 
tite, which would be pernicious to him; (for 
that there was no neceſſity of ſuch moral re- 
ſtraints, in that ſtate of things, as are now 
found expedient, is ſufficiently evident) could 


any thing better become his wiſdom and“ 


goodneſs, than to place the object of that ap- 
petite in ſome place ſo diſtinguiſhed, as to 


prevent all poſſibility of miſtaking that fruit 
for any other ? 


| AND as to its being a perpetual object of 
temptation; for my part, I have no idea of 
any Being placed out of the reach of tempta- 

tion, 
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tion, but God alone. All created beings 
have of neceſſity limited powers; and are of 
neceſſity, limited in the uſe of theſe powers; 
and, if every thing not granted, be a reſtraint, 
every creature in the univerſe is reſtrained ; 
and, as ſuch, every angel, of every order, 
muſt be in the midſt of temptations, even in 
the midſt of heaven. But at the ſame time, 
ſurely all thoſe creatures muſt be inexcuſable, 
who, when God hath giyen them ey 
thing neceſſary for their happineſs, will yet 
repine if they have not more; and diſobey 
where they are not indulged. "And therefore 
the condutt of Almighty God, with relation 
to the reſtraint laid upon Adam, however 
liable to exception at firſt ſight, yet will, 
upon a thorough enquiry, be found to flow 
from the inexhauſtible fountain of his infinite 
wiſdom and goodneſs. 


As to the particular objections urged in the 
letter to Dr. Waterland, the learned and inge- 
nious author could, I am ſure, had he thought 
fit to take the other ſide of the queſtion, have 
given them clear and ſolid ſolutions; he 
knows very well, that God neither diſcarded 
nor diſinherited his ſon, tho he chaſtiſed his 
diſobedience; and that ſuch chaſtiſement 
may be (and, upon the Chriſtian ſcheme, 
was) the effect of infinite wiſdom and good- 
neſs in the author; that the curſe upon A 
and the earth, was the effect of mercy, not 


fry 3 


1 
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fury; to make a temporary life, and a vex- 
atious world, leſs deſirable to him; that tho 
dis happineſs was impaired, yet neither his 
hope nor his inheritance were cut off; and 
that obedience left him ſtill in a capacity of 
I} recovering more than all that diſobedience 
had forfeited. 


Bur yet, if, notwithſtanding the manifeſt 
equity and benignity of the divine conduct 
on this occaſion, this acute author cannot 
ſee how it can be acquitted of ſeeming inju- 
frice, and unreaſonable ſeverity, I judge him 
not: 10 his own maſter he ſtandeth}or falleth ; 
but L earneftly wiſh him to remember, that 
th/ wiſeſt of mortal beings may too eaſily be 

Finded by vanity : and drawn into the 
.© greateſt abſurdities, in defence of a favourite 
” hypotheſis. 


Bur it is objected, (by the ſame writer, 

P. 18, 19.) that God can make nothing in 

vain, yet paradiſe was ſo; ſince it was no 

ſooner made than forfeited, and, like a thea- 

; - trical ſcene, changed in an inſtant to a pro- 
{  fſpett of miſery and barrennels. 


Is then every thing made in vain that is 
tranſitory ? and did paradiſe vaniſh in an in- 
ſtant? and do the ſcriptures warrant us to be- 
lieve ſo? Quite the contrary. But ſuppoſe it 
to have laſted but one day; the Ephemeris's 

| whole 
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whole life, and end of exiſtence, is full 

compaſſed in a leſs ſpace; and yet the infi- 
nite wiſdom and almighty power of God, are 
as amply manifeſted in the — of that 
inſect, as in the whole apparatus of paradiſe! 


SUPPOSE it laſted but a day, it is evident, 
that the whole ſcheme of our redemption is 
built upon the tranſactions of that day: and 
is that vain and unworthy of God? and are 
you ſure it is? and can you prove it to be ſo? 
O arrogance of mortal yanity ! are the times 
and ſeaſons in our hands! and is it ours to 
ſay, when and how long! Muſt our ideas of 
duration and eſtimates of fitneſs determine 
Him, with whom a thouſand years are but as 

one day, and one day as a thouſand years! 
Wiſe ſon of Sirach, how juſt is thy reflection! 
wiſdom is far from * pride. 


Bur Cicero tells us, that the common 


« opinion of all philoſ ophers j i, that the deity 
« can neither be angry nor hurt any body; how 
« would he have been ſurprized then, to find 
« God repreſented here, as feerce and enraged, 
driving out his own creatures in anger, and 


« in a kind of fury, curſing the very earth for 
© their ſakes!” 


* 


*— 


* Ecclus, xv. 8. 


Now 
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Now would not any man that read this 


paragraph, and ſaw the words fierce, enraged, 
anger, fury, in Italick characters, imagine at 
firſt ſight that Moſes made uſe of all theſe 
expreſſions, to ſet forth the vehemence and 
exceſs of the divine wrath on this occaſion ? 
and that the divine Being was repreſented as 
a fury, with a ſcourge of ſcorpions, driving 
out his wretched creatures from bliſs ? And 
yet how muſt he be aſtoniſhed to find no 
other foundation for all this calumny, than 
the deluſion of a vain, unruly, and blaſphe- 


mous imagination, except in the ſingle ex- 


preſſion of curſing the earth? which I have 
already ſhewn, and- ſhall yet farther ſhew, 
to be the effect of mercy, not fury, to a 
creature whoſe guilt had entailed death and 
miſery upon himſelf, and his poſterity ; not 
one ſyllable or leaſt hint of auger, rage, fury, 
or driving out, throughout the whole rela- 
tion ; but quite the contrary. 


 Wrotve x conſiders Mo/es's account of 


this matter, will be more inclined to think, 
that they continued in paradiſe for ſome time 
after their ſentence; at leaft, it is evident, 
that God was mindful of their. well-being, 
and provided them proper protection from 
the weather, before their exile. Was this 
the diate of fury? Nay more, God is re- 
preſented by Moſes, as deliberating and aſ- 

ſigning 


de © 
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ſigning the moſt gracious reaſon imaginable 
for his removal of them, even left they ſhould 
cat of the tree of life, and live for ever; 
which was doubtleſs, in that condition, the 
greateſt curſe of which they were capable; 
therefore the Lord ſent (not drove him forth 


from the garden of Eden, to till the earth _ | 
whence he was taken. 


Ir is true, when he hath related the fact 
in all the ſimplicity of truth, he afterwards, 
in reflecting upon it, does it in the ſtyle uſual 
on all occaſions of expreſling all exiles or in- 
voluntary dimiſſions, by the terms driving or 
caſting out, tho ſuch actions were the known 
effects of the mildeſt Juſtice, and conducted 
under all the circumſtances of tenderneſs and 
mercy ; and the moſt equitable deciſions of 


law, are, at this day, uſually expreſſed in 
that ſtyle. 


Bv ſtill this was hurting ; and Cicero and 


all the philoſophers hold, that the deity can 
hurt nobody. 


I ANSWER, That a governor of the world, 
that can hurt nobody, (tho? ſuch a being*tan- 
not ſtrictly be ſaid to be angry) that is, that 
cannot, and will not puniſh vice and diſobe- 
dience, is a ſenſeleſs ſuppoſicion; tho? all 
the free-thinkers in the world joined all the 


heathen 
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heathen philoſophers that ever lived, in fug- 
geſting and defending it. N 


I HAVE as high a veneration for Cicero 
and his talents, in their proper Tphere, as this 
objector, or any of his adherents : but I have 
an infinitely higher for Him who brought life 
and immortality to light by the goſpel :- and I 
am confirmed in the juſtice of this way of 
thinking, when I find that every Chriſtian of 

common ſenſe, who hath read his bible with 
care, hath juſter, more adequate, and more 
honourable notions of God, than the wiſeſt 
heathen that ever lived. 


Bur ſtill we are told, that“ Cicero ex- 
« claims on another occaſion, Oh the won- 
« derful equity of the gods ! would any people 
“ endure the maker of ſuch a law, that the 
« ſon or grandſon ſhould be puniſhed, becauſe 
« the father or grandfather had offended ? how 
« would he have exclaimed then at God's 
« puniſhing ſo ſeverely, not only the firf 
« pair, but their whole poſterity, the whole 
« race of mankind for their ſin; and even 
the ſerpent too, for the fraud of the devil? 


Tr the ſerpent could be puniſhed, as 
he was, conſiſtently with divine juſtice, I 
have already ſhewn: that children may be 
puniſhed to the lateſt poſterity, or till the 
whole race is extinguiſhed, for the * of 

their 
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their parents, is a neceſſary conſequence 
from the nature and conſtitution of things; 
and therefore can be no imputation upon in- 
finite wiſdom and goodneſs ; ſince it is evi- 
dently the effect of both. And in one word, 
to ſuppoſe it utterly inconſiſtent with equity, 
to puniſh the ſon for the offences of the fa- 
ther or grandfather, implies a moſt pitiable 
ignorance of all the laws of God, of nature, 
and of ſociety; how great ſoever the name 


may be, under which, ſuch Aillineſſes are 
vended and protected. | 


LASTLY, this N tells us, that 
Cicero laughed at the ftory of Alexander's 
dreaming that a ſerpent ſpoke : “ but, ſays 
he, how would he have laughed at the 


« literal ſtory of a ſerpent actually ſpeaking 
“ and reaſoning, Se. 


I ANSWER, That whatever Cicero might 
have thought of Alexander's dream, the ve- 
neration I bear to his memory, will never 
allow me to believe, that he could have 
treated Moſes's account of the ſerpent's ſpeak= 
ing, as a ſubject of ridicule. I mean, it he 
had well weighed, if he had throughly and. 
candidly conſidered it in all its circumſtances ; 
tho', I own, it is neither eaſy nor ſafe to {1y, 
what that mortals exceſſive vanity and ma- 
nifeſt ignorance of the true nature of id 
might inſpire him to do, who could think 
Vo L. I. 191 Weakl ly 
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weakly and unworthily of the Ruler of the 
world, as to imagine him incapable of puniſh- 
ing iniquity ; if, in truth, he did ſeriouſly 
think ſo. 


Ap whereas this writer would have us 


believe, that Fo/ephus had but a low opinion 
of Moſes's divine inſpiration, from ſome very 
temperate expreſſions of that hiſtorian's upon 
this head ; This objection, will, I think, 
vaniſh, to any man of ſenſe that conſiders 
when that Few wrote, and to whom, that he 
might with good reaſon think it expedient to 
abate from the rigour of truth, in ſome in- 
ſtances : the better to ſoften and accommo- 


date what he had to ſay, to the prejudices of 
his readers. For that he thought juſtly, 


that is, highly, of the divine miſſion of Moſes, 


a late learned writer hath ſufficiently made 


appear, from ſeveral other parts of his wri- 
tings; (ſee the reply to the defence 7 the 
letter to Dr. Waterland.) Tho', if this 
proof could not be produced, and Joſephus 
were juſtly liable to ſuſpicion in that point, 
it is evident, no mighty advantage could be 
drawn from thence in favour of infidelity; 
ſince, it is very poſſible, (as ſome learned 
men haye obſerved) he might, at that 
time, have been oppreſſed with doubts and 
difficulties, from the diſappointment of his 
people, in the completion of thoſe prophe- 
cies relating to the Meſſiah, (which were "a 
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be fulfilled about that time) in the ſenſe and 
manner their ſelfiſh yanity ſuggeſted. 


WHoEv E& cotifiders this ſetiouſly, will 
ſurely find little credit or conviction in oppo- 
ſing any quotation from him; to the conſtant 
united ſenſe of ſo many great and wiſe men, 
of ſo many different nations and intereſts, 
thro' ſo vaſt a ſeries of centuries. 
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Diss ERTATION VII. 


Some farther difficulties relating to the 
fall «a 


”® , 
Ir = 2 


no proceed to anſwer me 
LL | 7 other difficulties that ariſe on 1 this 
CC A > =) A head, 3 , 


E way being thus cleared, 1 


Is this 8 upon the fer- 
Ente. dent. pent, was defigned for Adam's 
dered. conſolation, and as a ſlay of hope, 

that his ſeed  ſhou Id de ſtroy the 


power of ſatan, and be reſtored to the favour 0 
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I ANSWER, That it was A in ſuch 

a manner, as ſufficiently ſuggeſted to Adam, 
a reaſonable hope of recovering in his poſte- 

rity, what he had laſt in his own perſon ; 

and more eyidence than this, neither the 


wiſdom 
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wiſdom nor the goodneſs of God exacted; 
eſpecially, ſince this obſcurity rather tended 
to raife his hopes, than to deje& him; for 
when Adam heard that the ſeed of the woman 
was to deſtroy the evil ſpirit, he undoubt- 


edly underſtood Eve to be that woman; and 


ſome iſſue of his, by her, to be that ſeed. 
This naturally tended to revive him into a 
lively hope of the ſpeedy reſtoration of his 
loſt eſtate ; and as naturally tended, to eſta- 
bliſh a thorough reconciliation between him 
and his wife ; 'becauſe, without ſuch a re- 
conciliation, their hopes could not be com- 
paſſed, Whereas, without this motive of 
amity, ſome contention on this occaſion had 
been inevitable; and poſlibly the feud might 
otherwiſe have been carried on, to their mu- 
tual deſtruction; nay, probably, without 
this, the particular puniſhment denounced 
againſt Eve, would have made her cold in 
the buſineſs of a reconciliation; and, perhaps, 
to ſuch a degree, as totally to prevent it; 

eſpecially, when it muſt naturally begin 
with ſubmiſſion and patience on her part, 
who had been the cauſe of her husband's 
calamity. | 


Now that they had lively hopes on this 
head, at leaſt, enough to ſupport them in a 
right ſenſe of religion, appears from Eve's 
exultation at the birth of Cain : I have got- 
ten a man from the Lord, lays ſhe, i. e. I 

4 have 


— 
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have gotten a man thro the ſignal favour and 
mercy of God, Now this extraordinary ex- 
ultation cannot be ſuppoſed to ariſe from the 
ſenſe of the bare privilege of bearing iſſue; 
for that privilege ſhe had in common with the 
meaneſt brutes; which ſhe could not but 
know before this time; and therefore her 
tranſport muſt ariſe, from ſome proſpect of 
ſome extraordinary advantage from this iſſue; 


and that could be no other than the deftruce 
tion of her enemy. 


Ax p ſuppoſing Abel to have been born 
after Cain had attained the age of manhood, 
as poſſibly he might; and after the hopes of 
Eve had languiſhed, by obſerving the perverſe 
diſpoſition of her firſt ſon : Her difappoint- 
ment in theſe hopes, was, probably enough, 
the reaſon why ſhe called her ſecqnd ſon 
Abel, i. e. Vanity; concluding, from the 
little proſpect ſhe had, in that perſon, on 
whom ſhe had fixed her hopes, that no child 
of hers ſhould be the promiſed ſeed ; and 
therefore it was vanity to expect it. But as 
Cain's perverſeneſs, and untowardly diſpoſi- 
tion, was probably the reaſon why ſhe de- 
{paired of his being the promiſed ſeed: and, 
in that ſpirit of deſpair, called her next ſon's 

name Vunity; from the infirmity uſual with 
parents, to believe, that no ſon can equal the 
firſt; ſo there is reaſon to believe, that upon 
Abel's diſcoyering a better diſpoſition, as he 
grew 
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grew up, and being aſterwards accepted by 
God, in preference to his elder brother, her 
hopes again revived, that he was the pro- 
miſed ſeed, This appears highly probable, 
from her declaration at the birth of Seth; 
And ſhe bare a on, (faith the text) and cal- 
led his name Seth; For God, ſaith ſhe, hath 
appointed me another ſeed inflead of Abel. Be- 
cauſe (for ſo it is in the original) Cain flew 
him. From hence, it is evident, that ſhe 
took Abel to be the feed, till Cain flew him; 


and afterwards, when ſhe found that God 


had given her another ſon, diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe then in being, by this remarkable 
character, that he was begotten in the likeneſs 
of Adam, and after his image, i. e. framed with 


that appearance of all thoſe advantages which 


Adam derived from the hand of God, far 
above any of his ſons ; (for this is the only 
rational interpretation 'of the text) ſhe then 
concluded, that this was certainly the ſeed ; 

and that God had given him to her to effect 
that, which Abel would have effected, if he 
had not been cut off by his brother. Thus 
we ſee, that the obſcurity, in which it 
pleaſed God to foretel the deſtruction of the 
evil ſpirit, gave riſe to a ſucceſſion of happy 
hopes in the breaſt of Adam and Eve: who, 
if they had known that this happineſs was to 
be iſh for four thouſand years, would, 

in all probability, have inevitably fallen into 
the extremity of deſpair. 


H 4 17 
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II it be fill acked, Ehm the depunriatios 
of enmity betwixt #he ſeed of the ſerpent, and 
the ſeed of the woman is fulfilled ? | 


I ANSWER, Every way. For firſt, If 
you take the text in the figurative ſenſe, we 
know that as good men are in-the ſcriptures 
called the children of God, fo wicked men 
are called the children of the devil. And we 
have but too much proof of the implacable 
enmity of this wicked race againſt the e 
of the woman to this very day, And if we 
had no other proof, their reſtleſs reſiſtance to 
the cleareſt evidence on this head; the ne- 


ceſſity they lay us under of proving the ſame 


truths over and over again, a thouſand diffe- 


rent ways, would ſure be a ſufficient demon- 
{tration of it. 


Ox if the text be taken in a literal ſenſe, 
we ſce a ſtrong antipathy ſubſiſting between 
ſerpents and mankind to this day. Nay, 
this antipathy 1s ſo ſtrong, that, as the juices 
of the ſerpent are noxious to man, ſo Ariſtotle 


aſſures us, that the human juices are noxious 


to ſerpents: His expreſſion on this occaſion, 
is very remarkable; he tells us, har the 
human ſaliva js hoſtile to ſerpents; an expreſ- 
ſion to full, and pointed to the accompliſh- 
ment of this ſentence, that, if he had not 
Wiote it more than three hundred a 
OTC 


— 
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fore the birth of "_ he had certainly 


been treated by our adverſaries as a ſwom 


accomplice. with Chriſtians, to prove the 
ſtrict completion of it: So fully do this great 
man's obſervations verify the very letter of 
the ſentence here denounced ! * So fully is 
this ſentence executed in every ſenſe ! If you 
take it in the figurative ſenſe, our adverſa- 
ries themſelves evince the accompliſhment of 
it; If you take it 1n the literal ſenſe, this 
enmity is proved by the teſtimony of the moſt 
accurate obſerver of all mankind, who can- 
not eaſily be ſuſpected of conſpiring with 
Chriſtians to manifeſt the completion of ir. 


Bur does the ſerpent feed upon duſt ? 


I aNnSWER, Moſt infallibly. Nor, per- 
haps, could he otherwiſe ſubſiſt in thoſe ſandy 
and duſty defarts to which God has, in a 
good meaſure, - condemned him; though 
commentators content themſelyes with ex- 
plaining this part of the ſentence, from the 
neceſſity he 1s under of eating his food on 
the ground, and ſo ſwallowing duſt with it - 
but if this 1s thought, by ſome, not ſuffi- 


* 


22 — 


* Lucretius alſo is a witneſs to the fame point, and as little 
to be ſuſpected, Lib. iv. v. 642. 


Sepe et enim ſerb ens, hominis contacta ſaliva, 
Diſperit, ac ſeſe mandendo conficit ipſe. 


ciently 
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ciently to diſtinguiſh the curſe of the ſerpent 
from the natural condition of other creatures, 
it ſhould be remembered, that a further and 
more diligent enquiry aſſures us, that he 
actually cats the dry, duſty earth . And 
there 1s not the leaſt reaſon to believe, that 
any other beaſt in the world does feed in the 
fame wretched manner, except the ſcorpion ; 
who is alſo accounted, by elſes, a kind of 
ſerpent. Nor is the point ſo clear in rela- 
tion to the ſcorpion ; though out of all doubt 
with regard to the ſerpent. So ſtrangely is 
the ſentence of God executed in eyery ſenſe, 
and in every part, to a tittle ! 3 


AND as the expreſſion of licking the duſt, 
ſignifies, according to the Febrew idiom, the 
loweſt ſtate of deprefſion and humiliation to 
which an enemy can be reduced; it is not 
improbable, that this metaphor was taken 
from that ſtate of dejection and degradation, 
to which the ſerpent was now reduced in the 
preſence of Adam: And doubtleſs God ſunk 
the ſerpent into this abje& condition, at that 
time, as a ſignificant emblem to Adam of that 
utter proſtration and ſubjection, to which his 
evil inmate ſhould be finally doomed, by the 
feed of the woman ; at that dreadful day, when 
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See Bochart᷑ and Pliny of ſerpents. 
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(as the P/almiſt propheſied of him) his ene- | 
mies ſhould lick the duſt, Pf. Ixxii. 9. 


An p thus, having explained to you all 
the parts of the ſentence paſſed upon the 
ſerpent, with the ſurprizing accompliſhment 
of it in all; I now proceed to explain the 
ſentence paſſed upon the woman at the ſame 
time, which is as follows: 


UnTo the woman he ſaid, 1 The mo. 
will greatly multiply thy ſorrow r 
and thy conception; in ſorrow 
thou ſhalt bring forth children : and thy defire 


ſhall be to thy husband, and he ſhall rule over 
thee, 


SOME part of this ſentence may perhaps 
now ſeem no way ſtrange to us, who eve 
day, ſee every part of it accompliſhed. And 
yet, a more accurate obſervation upon the 
condition of all other creatures, will make 
the accompliſhment of it aſtoniſhing, to every 
man that thinks : and therefore, to clear this 
prophecy of pain to the woman, we muſt 
obſerve, that it confiſts of two parts; fir ſt, 
the pain or ſorrow of conception, or breed- 
ing: And /econdly, the pain of childbirth. 
As to the firſt of theſe, it is remarkable, 
that a woman is the only creature under 
heaven, that we know of, which has ordi- 

narily 
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narily any ſorrow from conception *. If it 
be asked, How it can be known, that other 
creatures have no ſickneſs on the ſame occa- 
fion; I anſwer, 'That we can judge of the 
ſickneſs and health of brutes, by as ſure in- 
dications, as of our own; tho' not always fo 
certainly, in what part their diſtempers are 


ſeated. And to put us out of all doubt in 


the preſent caſe, we know, that other crea- 
tures are in more perfection of health, and 
ſtrength, and habit, aſter conception, than 
before. Whereas, it is the reverſe of all this 
with womankind. How miſerable their con- 


dition ordinarily is, on that occaſion, is ſuf- 
ficiently known to every reader of common 


obſervation. .Arifioth mentions about ten 
vexatious maladies, of various kinds, which 
await them in that ſeaſon of ſickneſs: And 
Pliny begins his account of that matter in theſe 
very remarkable words: Headachs, vertigos, 
miſts before the Eyes, a loathing of food, Kc. 
are the indications that a man is begun. And 
as he begins it remarkably, he concludes it 
no leſs ſo, by obſerving, that the end of all 
this vexatious toil, is frequently defeated by 
the ſnuff of a Candle. | 


ä 


— 2— by * 9 * 


* This Ariſtotle expreſly affirms, and only excepts the in- 
ſtance of a mare conceiving by an aſs; and in general, where 
there is any thing monſtrous in the fœtus. And, doubtleſs, 
the caſe is the fame where the foetus ſuffers from any acct» \ 
dcntal hurt or-dittortion in the matrix. | . 


MORE 


| 
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Monz than this; as if all the ſingular 
miſery of that wretched ſtate, were not ſuf- 
ficient, the woman's conceptions are multi= 
plied. She 1s remarkably ſubject to abor- 
tions and falſe conceptions above all other 
animals in the world: And when her concep- 
tions come to maturity, there is remarkably 
a greater mortality of her iſſue, than of that 
of any other creature; at leaſt, one half of 
her off-ſpring periſh, before they can anſwer 
the ends of their being ; that is, before they 
attain the age of ſeyenteen years: And as her 
grief on theſe occaſions is more exceſſive 
than-that of any other creature, in the letter 
of the ſentence, Her ſorrow and her concep- 
tions are greatly multiplied, before ſhe anſwers 
the ends of Providence and ſociety. And to 
crown all, ſhe brings her off- ſpring into the 
world (which was the ſecond part of the 
puniſhment denounced againſt her) with re- 
markably more pain than any creature upon 
the face of the earth. And if Ariſtotle, the 


„ 


* The Hottentor women are ſaid to be an exception to this 
obſervation; tho poſſibly more from inſtitution than nature 


(1 mean the perpetual practice of greaſing): but ſuppoſin 
them to be ſo, the obſervation is us in P general, which 


is ſufficient. Beſides that the Hottentot women do bring forth 
children, tho' poſſibly with Jefs pain, yet certainly with more 
juſt cauſe of real ſorrow than any women under heaven: as 
being worſe treated, abuſed, and made more miſerable by their 
children (who are ſupported: by their fathers in the practice) 
than any women in the world. So that they alſo bring forth 
children in ſorrow, in the very letter of the ſentence. 

| beſt 
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beſt obſerver in the world, did not aſſure us 
of this (as he does) our own obſervation 
could not fail to do it. Nay, common ſenſe 
muſt teach us, that if other creatures were 
expoſed to equal pain and danger on theſe 
occaſions, all our care would ſcarce be ſuffi- 
cient even to preſerve the ſeveral ſpecies in 
being; and much leſs to preſerve them in an 

—_— ſufficient to anſwer the ſeyeral ends 
of life. | 


SO ſingularly, ſo emphatically true is that 
of the woman's puniſhment alſo, in ſor= 
row:ſhalt thou bring forth children. 


Now I would ask every candid and rea- 
ſonable man upon earth, How this comes to 
paſs? They will not, I preſume, arraign 
Almighty God of incapacity to form woman 
in more perfection, or ſubject to leſs infeli- 
city in this point; and, if they will not, it 
is evident that unleſs all this infelicity be the 
effect of a curſe, and in puniſhment of guilt, 
human nature is unequally dealt by: In a 
word, this miſery muſt be the effe& either of 
hard treatment, or juſt puniſhment ; there is 
no medium. Now the infinite goodneſs and 


perfection of the Divine Nature will not ſuf- 


— 
* 


— 


. This is the more remarkable, inaſmuch as ſeveral circum- 
ſtances, in her make, naturally promiſe more eaſe to her, in 
this caſe, than to any other animal. | 


nr 
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fer us to ſuſpe& him of the former imputa- 
tion; and therefore all this miſery muſt de- 
monſtrably be the effect of a curſe; a juſf 


curſe upon Eve, entailed by her on her 
daughters. | | 


AND here I muſt once more put a plain 
queſtion to our adverſaries, as I already did 
on another occaſion, and may perhaps have 
more occaſion to do, in the courſe of theſe 
enquiries. Do they know, that this miſery, 
which awaits women from conception and 
child-birth, is demonſtrably the effect of a 
curſe ! If they do not know it, I muſt own, 
I cannot yet think them the wi/e/# men in the 
world: but if they do know it, and yet de- 
ride Chriſtians for believing it ; the glory of 
being the wickedeſt, can, I think, ſcarcely be 
conteſted with them *. | 


—_ 


_ y 


* As this offence of cating the forbidden fruit introduced 
irregularity of paſſion and appetite ; and particularly, that appe- 
tite which is to this day moſt predominant in human nature, 
it pleaſed God to leave this memorial of it upon the woman, 
who was firſt in the offence. Now that it had this effect, ap- 
pears, as from other proofs, fo, I think, fully and clearly from 
the covering which Adam and Eve made uſe of ſoon after 
their offence, for there is no imaginable reaſon for that cover- 
ing, but one, and that one ſufficiently demonſtrates, that irrc- 
=. + and violence of appetire, independent of the dominion 
of reaſon, was the effect of their offence. And foraſmuch as 
this offence began in Eve, what could be a more proper pu- 
mſhment of it in her, or a more certain memorial of that 
puniſhment to the end of the world, than the miſery which 
ſhould attend the, indulgence of that appetite in herſelf, and in 
ber daughters, From generation to generation ? 

AND 
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part of the puniſhment 15 in the ſame 
woman's ſen-" analogy : Thy dtſire, or, (as it 
i tence conſi-„ : 2 | n 

roo is in the original) thy appetite ſhall 


— — 
— — on — — — — 


be to 74 husband, and he ſhall rule 
over thee; i. e. foraſmuch as you have in- 
dulged yourſelf in this inſtance, without the 
advice or conſent of your husband, (which 
ſurely ſhould not have been done in a point 
of ſuch importance) you ſhall from hence- 
forth depend upon the will of your husband, 
and he ſhall have dominion over you. And, 
I believe, they, who are moſt concerned in 
this puniſhment, (and ſurcly a ſevere puniſh- 
ment it is, to have. their wills perpetually 
ſubje& to the will of others) will not deny, 
that they feel the ſevere effects of it over the 
face of the whole earth at this day *. 


tt 1 21 „ 
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The late learned Archbiſhop of Dublin's oblerrations upon 
this ſentence are well worth our notice. (See his ſermon upon 
Gen. ii. v. 16, 17. annexed to the octavo edition of the Origin 
of evil, tranſlated into Engliſh, p. 71, 27, gc.) © She bad 
„ brought ſorrow and death upon her poſterity, and in "a 
e ing them forth, it was but reaſonable ſhe ſhould ſu 
“ ſomething of what they were to ſuffer all their lives, &. 
*The 2d part of her puniſhment is in theſe words in the 
« fame verſe, 15 deſire ſhall be to thy husband, and he ſhall rule 
« over thee, This too was a moſt reaſonable ſentence and pro- 
« portion'd to her fin. Her offence was an attempt to be 
« judge of good and evil for herſelt, to be her own miſtreſs, 
« and depend no more on God for her government. Inſtead 
« of attaining her deſign, God makes her ſubject to he? 


Anv 
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AND that this ſubjection in the woman, is 
the effect of a curſe, conſequent to that of- 
fence which wrought our fall, is evident: 
Becauſe, on ſuppoſition that human nature 
were in a ſtate of perfection, where reaſon 
ruled, and perverſeneſs had no place, there 
ſeems to be no imaginable reaſon, why one 
ſex ſhould be in ſubjection to the other. And 
accordingly we find, that the woman was 
given at firſt under no other character, but 
that of a companion; becauſe it was not 
good for man to be alone; nor did Adam con- 
ſider her under any other character: for, 
when he excuſes his offence to Almighty God, 
by charging it upon his compliance with 
Eve, he ſays, The woman, whom thou gave 
to be with me, ſhe gave me of the tree, and I 
aid eat. The woman, whom thou gaveſt to 
be with me, i. e. whom thou gaveſt to be 
my aſſociate and companion, without the 
leaſt hint of ſubjeQion, or dependency. Nor 
was there the leaſt reaſon for any in that 
ſtate, as I ſhew'd before. 


I c oME now, in the laſt place, : 
to the ſentence denounced upon , The fin” 
the man; which needs little ex- upon > > map 
plication. He ts doomed to a con- | 
dition of perpetual ſla very, for obeying his 
wife rather than his Maker; the earth is 
curſed for his ſake, and (inſtead of the deli- 
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cious fruits of paradiſe) he is doomed to eat 
of it in that accurſed ſtate: and confined to 
the herb of the field, in common with the 
brutal herd; till death reduce him to the 
common duſt, from which he was formed“. 


THE wiſdom, the goodneſs, and the 


juſtice of God are ſufficiently conſpicuous 


throughout this whole ſentence; more eſpe- 
cially in theſe three inſtances : 


Firſt, In decreeing, that toil and drud- 
gery ſhould be the conſequence of departing 
from an eaſy and a rational obedience :; which 


hath been the curſe and puniſhment of all 


his poſterity, in every inſtance of diſobedience 
to their Maker, from that day to this. 


Secondly, IN making the earth leſs deſire- 
able to man, when his guilt had reduced 
him to a neceſſity of leaving it. And that 


alſo is yet done in.the train of calamities and 


ſickneſs, which for the moſt part makes life 


8 


— 


* The ſame learned prelate hath this obſervation upon the 
man's puniſhment. ibid. p. 72. | 

« This puniſhment is rightly adapted to man's fin. He 
« would not be contented with the meat God had provided 


„ for him, which the earth of itſelf turniſhed him by God's 


appointment, therefore God decreed that it ſhould do ſo no 


* more, but man ſhould be put to force his food. out of it, 


and provide for himſelf with labour and toil, with the 
« fwcat of his brows and the anguiſh of his heart, &&c. 


a load, 


4 SA 


man, £3 
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a load, before its la petind, and death de- 
frable. 


* 


Ax p #hirdly, In keeping thoſe appetites 
and paſſions which had now broke looſe from 
the reſtraint of reaſon, within ſome bounds, 
by ſubduing their impetuoſity with hard 
labour; which unſubdued, or ſupported in 
luxury and idleneſs, would run riot ; ; and 
make himſelf, and every body about him 
miſerable. As it is ſeen among his ſons at 
this day. 


AND, to. preclude man from all poſſibi- 
lity of reverſing any part of this ſentence, 
we are aſſured that he was, ſoon after this, 
ſent out of paradiſe, and debarred from the 
tree of life. This caution the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of God exacted; foraſmuch as, 
when fin had entailed calamity and corrup- 
tion upon human nature; 1n that e 
to perpetuate life, would be to perpetuate 
miſery, 


AN PD now, upon the whole, What is it 
that infidelity hath ro object, with any de- 
gree of clear unprejudiced reaſon, againſt 
this account of the creation and fall of man? 
Was he created in that condition, and under 
thoſe circumſtances, which the trueſt wiſdom, 
muſt, upon the beſt principles of philoſophy, 
the cleareſt dictates of reaſon, and the fulleſt 

12 conviction 
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conviction of experience, pronounce upon the 
whole, moſt eligible, and moſt advantageous? 
And what would he more? | 


IF the wiſeſt man that ever was born into 
the world, had his own ſituation and cir- 
cumftances of exiſtence in his choice, could 
he form to himſelf a wiſh beyond the advan- 
tages of Adam in paradiſe? To come into the 
world, in the full vigour of ſtrength, health, 
and reaſon; with a ſoul ſuperior to the 
tyranny, or even the temptation of appetite; 
and a body impaſlible to the injuries of wea- 
ther! privileged from diſeaſe and death! un- 
incumber'd with cloaths, and yet unconſcious 
of ſhame, the companion of guilt ! encom- 
paſſed with all the delights of ſenſe, and fil 
led with all the joys of innocence! ſo ve 
happy, as not to be acquainted with eyil ! 
a circumſtance which human wiſdom would 
have deemed a defect: and conſequently, a 
condition of happineſs, which nothing but 
inſpiration could teach ! above the 1nvention 


of the greateſt genius that ever was born into 
the world ! | 


M A N, without fin, was without miſery; 
tied to no more toil, than reafon, and ule, 
and a philoſophick enquiry into the nature of 
things: exacted; free from all vexatious re- 
membrances of the paſt, or anticipations of 
future evil? Nothing but happineſs in poſ- 

ſeſſion, 
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ſeſſion, or in proſpect! a whole creation 
ſubmitted to his dominion, and enſued to bis 
poſterity ! an inexhauſtible ſupply of en- 
tertainment for every organ of ſenſe, and 
every faculty of ſoul ! with one companion, 
to ſhare, and double every emoyment ; and 
both, as fully furniſhed with means to com- 
municate happineſs, as fitted to receive it, 
without any. interruption from mortal in- 


firmities, or allay from paſſion and per- 
yerſeneſs, 


A SCENE! where the preſent vanities of 
life could have no place; where palaces (the 
inventions of pride and infirmity) would be 
but incumbrances upon earth, and interrup- 
tion from heaven! where pomp and pagean- 
try, could they be conceived, muſt at the 
ſame inſtant be deſpiſed ; deſpifed for what 
they are, ſpecious folly ! 


O Adam, beyond i imagination; happy ! un- 
interrupted health! untainted innocence ! 
nor perverſeneſs of will, nor perturbation of 
appetite ! a heart, upright! a conſcience, 
clear! a judgment, unclouded ! a glorious 
world, an univerſe, to contemplate ! to en- 
joy! And the Author of that univerſe, the 
ſource of all exiſtence, his God, his Creator, 


his Benefactor, to bleſs, to glorify, to adore, 
to obey. 


L 3 AND 


— 
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Ax d now, What have mortal vanity and 


weakneſs to object to this condition, and this 
account of the firſt man? ſince it is evident, 
that it man ever came into the world, he muſt 
come into it, under moſt of theſe circum- 
ſtances : and if ever he came into it, in a 
way entirely worthy of infinite wiſdom and 


goodneſs, he muſt come into it under them 
all. 


THrrs was a creation, and a ſtate of 
things, worthy a God; and this account of 
his creation, worthy of a writer inſpired by 
God; inſpired to convey it, in all that ſim- 
plicity and ftrength, and in conſequence of 
both theſe, that ſublimity of ſtile, that beſt 
became a being, who knew his works above 
embelliſhment ! the ſubje& ſupported its 
own dignity, and was incapable of any 
acceſſion from human wiſdom, or the arts 
of eloquence; and all the exceptions that 
ever were, or ever will be made to it, will 
in the end be found the effects of human 
blindneſs and depravity ; the neceſſary con- 
ſequences of that very fall, (of Adam) which 
we all feel, and yet — the folly ang the 
front to diſpute. 


Bo r why did he fall from this felicity £ 
Ae 


F T_T. a cs ah. a 
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Ask rather, vain man, Why he was a 
creature? Why he was dependent of his Crea- 
tor? And why he was amerable to him? 
Had he been incapable of error, and ſuperior 
to temptation, he had been God? had he 
been independent, he had been no creature; 
and had he been unaccountable, he had been 
irrational, and independent; and could we 
ſuppoſe ſuch an abſurdity, as an independent 
creature, can we imagine it would be a 
happy circumſtance of exiſtence, to an in- 
telligent being, of limited powers, to be 
exempted from the guidance, and proteCtion, 
of infinite wiſdom, and unbuunded power ? 
And if duty and dependance be the neceſſary 


conſequences of creation, muſt not chaſtiſe- 


ment or annihilation, be the neceſſary conſe- 
quence of diſobedience to the commands of 
that great Being that governs the world? And 
is not any penalty, leſs than annihilation, 
an act of mercy? And is not a new trial, 
under a capacity of recovering more, even 
by an imperfe& obedience, than was forfeited 
by a deliberate diſobedience, an act of the 
higheſt mercy imaginable ? * 


BU r 


2 


9 2 ͤ— 


7 4x 


* And that this is the caſe of Adam, and all bis deſcendants, 
can be no doubt with any Chriſtian of an enlarged mind ; whe 
believes Feſus Chriſt to be the Lamb ſlain for the fins of man- 
Kird, from the foundation of the world. For why he ſhould be 
I 4 con. 
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Bur how could Adam fall, by — an 
apple ? 


TELL me rather, arrogant queſtioner, 
(whoever thou art) How he could fall 
_ otherwiſe? Could he fall but by diſobe- 
dience! and where could he diſobey but in 
relation to ſome reſtraint of natural liberty? 
And is there a created intelligence, whoſe 
natural liberty ſhould not be reſtrained ? 
And what natural liberty ſhould our firſt 
parents be reſtrained in, except that, where 
indulgence would be fatal ? Should they 
not be reſtrained from their own deſtruction? 
Had moral reftraints, ſtrictly ſpeaking, (the 
idle objection urged by infidels “) any 


place in paradiſe ? Moſt certainly they had 
not. 


How then could man be in more 
perfection than now? Was not this an 
act of intemperance? and as weak a one 


as any of his poſterity hath ſince fallen 
into? 


conſidered as ſlain from the foundation of the world, unleſs 

his death was of univerſal uſe from that period, is, to me, I 

own, inconceivable; and I am very ſure that St. Paul's epiſtle 
to the Romans ;uſtifies me in this opinion. 


90 the con:crence with a theiſt, and Sir 1 alter Raleigh's 
H, 


I ANSWER, 


th "wm wor © W 
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TI ANSWER, it was intemperance; but it 
was more intemperance of knowledge, than 
food: A circumſtance fingly ſufficient to 
eſtabliſh the credit of the Moſaic hiſtory ; 
for though Moſes is ſhort upon the ſubject 3 
yet, whoever conſiders the point, with any 
comprehenſion, will find that Adam and Eve 
were inacceſſible, at leaſt impregnable, to 
temptation, any other way. They can 
{ſcarcely be imagined capable of one wiſh . 
without their reach, except that of wiſdom :" 
And the intemperance of that very wiſh 
(which infidels have urged as an argument 
of infirmity equal to ours) 1s to me, I own, 
a proof of ſuperior perfection; for know- 
ledge is always deſirable, in proportion to 
the light and extent of the underſtanding 
that ſeeks after it; and therefore every ſu- 
perior degree of intelligence, ſhort of infinite, 
muſt have proportionably a ſuperior deſire 
of knowledge. 'This the tempter well knew, 
(probably, by woeful experience) and 
adapted his wiles to this infirmity, with ad- 
mirable addreſs. He ſaw Adam and Eve 
every way ſuperior to the brute world, (and 
I am perſuaded the -very brutes were not 
then unruly in their appetites) and there- 
fore a temptation to them Adam and Eve) 
from mere appetite (could any have been 
offered) had been a weakneſs contemp- 
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tible in a mere ſerpent? * but a temptation 
to be made like to God in knowledge, was a 
temptation to excellence, which no limited 
intelligence could be proof againſt, (and 
muſt always. be ſtrong in proportion to the 
extent of that intelligence) : and what could 
be ſo ſtrong as delufion, to hope this from 
the fruit of a tree, as Eve's ſeeing a brute 
become rational, as ſhe thought, by the ver. 
tue of that very fruit? And that this was the 
cauſe of her deluſion, I have already proved, 
to the eyidence of an axiom. 


Ax p doubtleſs the ſtrength of this delu- 


fon, was a main reaſon with their Creator, 


to receive the lapſed pair into mercy ; not- 
withſtanding their deliberate violation of an 
expreſs command, immediately given them 
by himſelf; a circumſtance, which, with- 
out abatement from the greatneſs of the temp- 
tation, had rendered their diſobedience utterly 
unpardonable. 


Ur oN the whole, What can make more 
for the truth of any revelation, than that 
every real difficulty, every ſeeming abſur- 
dity, every tittle objected to it by infidelity, 


8 


— 
9 


* This rightly conſidered, the allegorical interpretation of 


the ſerpent's being the ſymbol 0: pleaſure, Cc. wil be found 


altogether ſenleleis and ablurd. 


is 
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is found, upon a full enquiry, to be a new 
evidence and confirmation of its truth ? 


Lx r infidels then object, and let believers 


be undiſmayed ! (I had almoſt ſaid, Let them 
rejoice) in Full aſſurance, that every objec- 
tion to the truth of divine reyelation, will end 
in new eyidence for it. 


D 15» 


— — — — _ — 
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Diss ERKTATION VIII. 


Of Sacriſices. 


H next interpoſition of the Di- 


vine Being, which we meet with 

nin the Scriptures, is, in the 
cloathing of Adam and Eve; and 
ſoon after follows an account of 
his acceptance of Abels offering, and his 


non- acceptance of Cains; from whence men 


have been generally led to believe, that ſa- 
crifices were of divine inſtitution. Let us 
then examine what evidence can be collected, 
either from ſcripture or reaſon on this head, 
and then ſee, whether they 3 both lead to the 
ſame concluſion. 


In Hebrews xi. 4. the author of that 
Epiſtle tells us, that by faith Abel offered unto 
God a more excellent ſacrifice than Cain, by 
— he obtained witneſs, that he was righte- 

ous, 


0 
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ous, God teſtifying of his gifts, and oy 4 , he 
—_ dead, yet Jfeaketh. 


Now the ſacrifices here referred to, are 
evidently theſe, of which Moſes gives us 


ſome ſhort account in the fourth chapter of 


Geneſis, where he tells us, that in . proceſs of 
time, Cain, brought 4 fruit of the g 
an offer ing unto the Lord. re — 2 alfo 
brought of the filing of his and of the 
fat 7275 pips the Lord 2 
Abel and to his offering : but unto Cuin, and 
his offering, he had not reſpect. He then 
proceeds totell us, that, upon this preference, 
Cain was very wroth, and his countenance fell. 
And the Lord ſaid unto Cain, Why art thou 
wroth? And why is thy countenance fallen? 


If thou doeft well, ſhalt thou not be accepted? 
And if thou doe not _ fin lieth at the 


door. 


In theſe words it is plainly implied, that 
Abel ated well, i. e. righteouſly, in the 
buſineſs of his ſacrifice, and that Cain ated 
not well, i. e. unrighteouſly, in the buſineſs 
of his facrifice; and that in u of 
this defect, ſin lay at his door. 


Now this righteouſnets in Abel, by which 


he obtained the preference to his brorher, the 
apoſtle aſcribes to his faith. 


By 
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By faith Abel offered unto God a more ex- 
cellent ſacrifice than Cain, by which he obtained 
witneſs, that he was righteous, God teſtifying 
of his gifts. : 


HERE we ſee, that, according to the 
ſcripture account, the firſt act of worſhip, 
which God accepted with open marks of ap- 
probation, from the foundation of the world, 
was a ſacrifice; in which the life of one of 
his creatures was devoutly offered up to him: 
and that what made it acceptable, was the 
faith of the offerer ; by which he obtained an 
atteſtation from God himſelf, that he was 
righteous. | . 


In this account of the preference of Abel 
to Cain, are contained two points of doctrine, 
which are remarkably the objects of ridicule 
with the infidel world, above all the other 
duties of religion, that ever were enjoyed 
under the Jewiſb or Cbriſtian oeconomy. 


THe firſt is, that ſacrifice was from the 
beginning acceptable to God : and the next, 
that faith made it ſo. 


For ſome think nothing more abſurd, 
than to imagine, thaþ God could ever be 
gratified or appeaſed by the deſtruction of his 
creatures. And, if this action could not in 


/ 


Its 
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its own nature, be acceptable to God, How 
could faith make it ſo ? | 


Now to clear theſe objections, which, I 
own are plauſible, let us firſt enquire how far 
reaſon can evince, that ſacrifices were of divine 
inſtitution; and ſecondly, what light the 
ſcriptures give us on that head; and if both 
theſe evidently lead to one concluſion, our 
laſt enquiry muſt be, what ends were in- 


tended by Almighty God, to be ſerved by 
this inſtitution. - | | 


I. THEN, Iam to enquire whether reaſon 
evinces that ſacrifices were of divine inſtitu- 
tion. And 1n order to clear this we muſt 
have recourſe to one plain principle; or, in 
other words, to a plain truth, which no 


candid reader will, I belieye, conteſt ; which 
is this : 


THAT whatever practice obtains uniyer- 
ſally in the world, for any conſiderable num- 
ber of years, muſt obtain in it, either from 
ſome dictate of reaſon, or ſome demand of 
nature, or ſome principle of intereſt, or ſome 
powerful influence or injunction of ſome 
Being of uniyerſal authority. 


No w, that ſacrifices obtained uniyerſall 2 
for many ages, over all the regions of the 
known world, I believe will not be denied by 


„ 
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any man, who makes the leaſt pretence to the 
knowledge of antiquity. And, that the 
practice did not prevail from any dictate of 
reaſon, the adverſaries of revelation will, 1 
believe, readily own ; it being evident, chat 
unprejudiced reaſon never could antecedently 
dictate, that deſtroying the beſt of our fruits 
and creatures, could be an office acceptable 
to God, but quite the contrary. Alſo that 
it did not prevail from any demand of nature, 
is undeniable: for, I believe, no man will 
ſay, that we have any natural inſtin@ or ap- 
petite to gratify, in ſpilling the blood of an 
innocent, inoffenſive creature upon the earth; 
or burning his body upon an altar. Nor 
could there be any temptation from appetite, 
to do this, in thoſe ages, when the whole 
facrifice was conſumed by fire; or when, if 
it were not, yet men wholly abftained from 
fleſh; -as there is all the reaſon in the world 
to believe, that, at leaſt, the religious part 
of them did for the firſt ſixteen hundred years 
from the creation. And conſequently, this 
practice did not owe its origin to any prin- 
ciple of intereſt; and ſo there could be no 
prieſt- craft in the caſe, during that period. 


Also in after- ages, the duty of ſacrificing 
belonged to the father of the family; who 
was more intereſted in the well-being of it, 
than any other perſon whatſoever; pl con- 
ſequently, could have no intereſt in creating 
an 
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ar, unneceſſary expence. And after this, 
when fathers grew up into princes, by the 
increaſe of their families; the prieſthood, we 
know, became an appendage of royalty: and 
ſacrifices were then alſo at the ſacrificer's own 
expence. 


Wx alſo know, that libations, and offer- 
ings of ſeveral kinds, were the conſtant 
practice of private men in their own families; 
and that prieſts had no perquiſites from them; 
nor can they, with any colour of reaſon, be 
ſuſpected to have had any emolument of any 
kind, from this practice, in any region of 
the earth, till more than two thouſand years, 
from the firſt inſtitution of this rite. Though, 
if they had, it is evident, that the advan- 
tages derived upon any particular ſet of men, 
from any practice, is far from being a proof, 
that ſuch a practice had no original founda- 
tion, but in the ſubtilty and intereſt of that 
particular ſet of men. In truth, the ſuppo- 
ſition is as abſurd, as any thing can well be 
imagined; and will affect every profeſſion 
under heaven, as well as the prieſthood; 
from the prince upon the throne, to the 
meaneſt officer and artizan in the common- 
wealth. Nay, in truth, will affect every 
profeſſion in the world, much more than the 
prieſthood: becauſe, chat is the only pro- 
feſſion, which was originally diſintereſted, in 
the diſcharge of duty E to it. | 

Vor. 1. Ws 
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We own indeed, that orators in Rome, 
did plead the cauſes of their clients, in the 
flouriſhing ſtate of the common-wealth, with- 
out any ſuch fees as are now paid to pleaders 
amongſt us, on like occaſions: but this by no 
means clears them, either of the ſuſpicion or 
proof of being mercenary in that conduct; 
becauſe, that, was the ſure and known way 
to the higheſt honours, and moſt profitable 
employments in the common-wealth. But 
the father of the family cannot be ſo much 
as ſuſpected of having any intereſt of an 
kind, in leſſening his own power, by leſſen- 
ing his own property, in the buſineſs of ſa- 
crifices; which was indiſputably the caſe. 
And therefore the prieſthood, is the only 
profeſſion in the world, which 1s clear of all 
{ſuſpicion of intereſt, in the buſineſs of its 
profeſſion, for more than two thouſand years 
from its firſt inſtitution ; at leaſt, if the 
prieſthood be allowed as ' old as ſacrifices : 


and if it be not, 1t is plain that ſacrifices are 
not the inyention of prieſtcraft, 


Axp this obſervation ſhould, methinks, 
make any infidel, who had any remains of 
modeſty, bluſh for ſuch inſults upon any 
order of men, as are demonſtrably founded 
in ignorance and untruth. Since it is demon- 
ſtrable, that, if ſacrifices were the invention 


of prieſteraff, prieſts practiſed their craft to 
their 
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their own ſole detriment, for more than two 
thouſand years; which ſurely was a very 
ſtrange kind of policy. And, if ſacrifices be 
two thouſand years older than prieſts, cer- 
tainly it were ſomewhat hard to place the 
invention of them to the icore of prieſt- 
craft. 


SINCE then facrifices are demonſtrably 
not the invention of prieſt- craft; nor the 
dictate of reaſon, nor the demand of nature; 
I ſhould be glad, that infidels would fo 
much as attempt to tell us, with any colour 
of reaſon and proof, how they prevailed fo 
univerſally in the world, otherwiſe than from 
divine appointment ? How any practice could 
obtain in the world, to which mankind, 
were neither urged by the intereſt and 
ſubtilty of any particular ſet of men, nor 
by any dictate of reaſon, nor by any inſtinct 
or demand of nature, nor by any intereſt.of 
any kind ; but, quite the contrary, 1n direct 
contradiction to every principle of reafon, 
and nature, and intereſt; (for the deſtruction 


of innocent and uſeful ceatures, 1s againſt 


reaſon, againſt nature, and againſt intereſt) : 
I fay, how ſuch. a practice could prevail, 
and prevail univerſally, is impoſhble to be 
accounted for, but from ſome powerful and 


irreſiſtible influence of example, or injunction 


of authority. And what example could have 
ſuch influence, except that of Adam, or what 
K 2 | autho- 
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authority could have ſuch power, except that 


of God, is to me, I own, utterly 1 inconceive- 
able. 


Ir you ſay, ſuperſtitions prevail unac- 
countably in the world; I anſwer, That all 
ſuperſtition has its origin in true religion; 
and may, for the moſt part, be eaſily traced 

up to its true fountain. All ſuperſtition is 
abuſe; and all abuſe ſuppoſes a right and 
proper uſe. The very idea and definition of 
ſuperſtition, is, a ſuperſtructure of extra- 
vagance, and folly, and falſhood of ſome 
kind; and all ſuch ſuperſtructures neceſſarily 
ſuppoſe ſome foundation of regularity, and 
reaſon, and truth. 'This is the caſe even of 
little particular ſuperſtitious practices of par- 
ticular times, and places: but where any 
practice is univerſal, there it muſt demon- 
ſtrably have ſome univerſal cauſe. And that, 
as I have ſhewn you, can be no other in the 
caſe before us, but either God, the founder 
of the world, or Adam, the founder of the 
human race; from whom it was derived to 
all his poſterity. 


Ir infidels ſay this practice is from God, 
they then give up the point in diſpute; if 
they ſay, from the firſt father of mankind, 
(which is the only thing that can be ſaid 
with any colour of reaſon) the queſtion 
will ſtill recur, Why Adam practiſed a rite 


"2 


o 
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ſo cruel, and ſo contrary to reaſon and na- 


ture? Gr why he ſhould propagate a practice 


to his poſterity, which he could not but 
know, would be ſo detrimental to them, as 
the regular, annual deſtruction of the very 
prime of all the creatures, that would be 
moſt uſeful to mankind, to the end of the 
world? 


We ſee, indeed, that ſome parents are 
now, weak, and wicked enough, to encou- 
rage their own vices and extravagancies in 
their iſſue; (tho' the greater part, even of 
weak and wicked parents, take the quite con- 
trary courle) : but then, where they do 
countenance their own faults and follies in 
their children, it always is, in ſuch inſtances, 
as carry pleaſure, or profit, or advantage of 
{ome kind along with them; and the reaſon 
of this is not hard to be diſcerned. Some- 
times they think the practice of their chil- 
dren, a plea for the ſame practice in them- 
ſelves; at other times, they are urged to 
this conduct, from the hopes of conveying 
the pleaſures, or profits, or ad vantages of 
thoſe practices to their children, without the 
evils they themſelves ſuffered from them: 
they flatter themſelves, that their iſſue, 
warned by the example of the father's miſ- 
carriages, may obtain every thing deſirable 
in their iniquity, with more ſecurity: but 
facrifice was ſuch a practice, as, unleſs en- 
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joined by the authority of God, muſt of ne- 
ceſſity be detrimental; without any proſpect 
of pleaſure, or profit, or advantage of any 
kind. And therefore, unleſs Adam was 
worſe than an ideot, it was impoſſible he 

could enjoin his poſterity ſuch a practice, 
from any other motive than divine authority: 

or, if he had, it is unimaginable why they 
ſhould univerſally obey him, from any other 
motive; unleſs they alſo were ideots for 
two thonſand years ſucceſſively. Which 
ſurely it will ill- become the advocates for the 
ſtrength and ſufficiency of human reaſon, to 
admit. Nay this is not all: for it will follow, 
that the Egyptians, and Greeks, and Romans 
were likewiſe worſe than 1deots, in thetr 
turn; that the whole heathen world were 
brutes and monſters for two thouſand years 
more, in the practice of this very rite: Nay, 
they actually are ſo to this day. In a word, 
either this rite had ſome foundation in true 
religion, which ſwayed the whole world to 
the practice of it for four thouſand years, and 
yet ſways the heathen part of it to this day; 

or elſe, this boaſted principle of reaſon, which 
could ſuffer men to go on in a train of ſuch 
abſurdity and barbarity, for four thouſand, 
nay, for ſix thouſand years together, is a very 
bad and inſufficient guide. One of theſe po- 
ſitions, is indiſputably true; if the latter is 
admitted, then revelation was abſolutely ne- 
ceſfary, to reform and to inſtruct the world, 
al 
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at the time that Jeſus Chriſt came into it: 
if the former, then ſacrifices were of divine 
inſtitution. Which was the thing to be 
proved. Let the adverſaries of revelation 


take which ſide of this dilemma they like 
beſt. ; | | nes 


AND thus, having ſeen how far reaſon 
evinces facrifices to be of divine inſtitution, 
I now proceed to enquire what light the 
{cripture give us upon that head. 


And firſt, I ſhewed you, in the intro- 
duction to this diſſertation, that God gave 
Abel ſure proof of his acceptance of his ſa- 
crifice ; and alſo gave teſtimony of his having 
done well, in that act of adoration. And 
from hence I clearly infer, that ſacrifices were 
of divine inſtitution. For, it is certain, that 
the deſtruction of an innocent creature, is 
not, in itſelf, an action acceptable to God; 
and therefore, nothing but duty could make 
it acceptable : and nothing, but the command 
of God, could make it a duty, in the caſe 
before us. We know, that no being has any 
right to the lives of the creatures, but their 
Creator, or thoſe, on whom he confers that 
right: and it is certain, that God had not yet 
given man a right to the creatures, even for 
neceſſary food: and much leſs, for unneceſ- 
ſary cruelty. And therefore, nothing, but 

| K 4 his 
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i „ f could create a right to take N 
their lives. 


Ir is alſo evident, that killing an innocent 
creature, cannot, in its own nature, be pro- 
perly ſaid to be doing well. And there- 
fore, ſince Abel is acknowledged by God to 
have done well, in Killing the Eftlings of his 
flock in facrifice, it 15 evident, he muſt have 
done this, for ſome very good and juſt reaſon; 


and what reaſon could juſtify him in doing it, 
but the command of God ? 


IN truth, no action is juſt or good, other- 
wiſe than as it is conformable to the will of 
God, either reyealed, or eſtabliſhed in the 
nature of things: Anil that this action was 
conformable. to the divine will, could only 
be known by revelation, i. e. by being com- 
manded. And therefore the rectitude of it, 
in Abel, could only ariſe from obedience. 
And, that obedience could juſtify it, can be 
no doubt to any man, who knows, that obe- 
dience is more acceptable with God than ſacri- 


fire; and to hear ben, than the fat of rams, 
N Sam. xv. 42 


AGAIN; the apoſtle aſſures us, that Abel 
offered a more excellent ſacrifice than Cain, 
by faith : And what this faith is, he explains 
in ſome following inſtances. For example, 
he tells us, that Noah prefared the ark, by 
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faith; that Abrabam, by faith, left his own - 
country, and went not knowing whither , and 


that Sarah, by faith, received ſtrength to con- 
cetve ſeed, 


Now we know, that Noah built the ark 
by the expreſs command of God ; and with 
aſſurance from God, that he, and his houſe, 
ſhould be ſaved from that deſtruction, which 
was coming upon the reſt of the world. We 
are aſſured, that Abraham left his country 
and kindred by the expreſs command of God, 
and went into a country, which God had 
aſſured him; he ſhould receive for an heritage. 
What was then the faith of Noah, and the 
faith of Abraham, but obedience to the com- 
mands of God, and a firm truſt and confi- 
dence 1n the aſſurances he gave them, how- 
ever ſeemingly improbable and unlikely to 
be fulfilled? And what was Sarah's faith, 
but a firm dependence upon God, for the per- 
formance of a promiſe, naturally impoſſible 
to be fulfilled? And can we have any doubt 
that Abel's faith alſo conſiſted in obedience, 
and an aſſurance of being acceptable by that 
obedience, tho” in an act of duty, otherwiſe 
moſt unlikely to be pleaſing to God? as that 
of the deſtruction of his innocent creatures, 
certainly was. An action, than which, no- 
thing could be, more, in appearance, ill 
fitted, to appeaſe the divine wrath, or obtain 
the divine fayour., And yet, a ready obe- 

dience 
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dience to that great Being, who commanded 
it, made the action and the actor righteous. 
And it is evident, nothing but ſuch a faith, 
as prompted Abel to that obedience, ever 
coud make ſuch an action acceptable to God, 


in any man whatſoever, from the foundation 
of the world. 


Bu r here it may be objected, that Abels 
Sacrifice might be accepted, merely becauſe he 
was a good man; and Cain's rejected, becanſe 
he was an ill man. 


I ANSWER, 'That as this 1s a ſcriptural 
fact, we have no way to judge of it, but 
from the lights left us in the ſcripture. Now, 
from the accounts left us of ſacrifices in the 
{cripture, we find, that offerings of fruits, 
were ſacrifices of thankſgiving ; and offer- 
ings of creatures upon the altar, were ſacri- 

| kices of atonement for fin; (nor were fruits 
accepted in atonement, except in caſes of 
extreme poverty, Lev. vii.) Now it is evi- 
dent, that all men have fins to be atoned, as 
they have divine favours to be acknowledged; 
and that atonement ſhould naturally precede 
acknowledgment, as the foundation of all 
other religious duties ſhould be laid in re- 
pentance ; ſince no office of devotion, can be 
acceptable with God, without a precedent 
reſolution of amendment in the offender ; 
from hence it was, that by the Moſaic law, 
con- 
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confeſſion was to precede the treſpaſs offering, 
Levit. v. If men expect to be accepted of 
God, they muſt offer the ſacrifice of righte- 
ouſneſ5 ; and there is no righteouſneſs with- 
out repentance. Now Abel, though a better 
man, offered ſuch a ſacrifice, as plainly im- 
ply'd a conſciouſneſs of guilt, which called 
for atonement 3 and conſequently, his, was 
a ſacrifice of repentance; confeiling guilt, 
and imploring pardon; and as ſuch, was 
accepted of God. Whereas Cain, tho' a 
worſe man, expected to be accepted, with- 
out repentance, or atonement. And this 
ſeems to me very clearly implied in God's 
anſwer to him; F thou doeft well, ſhalt thou 
not be accepted? and if thou doeſi not well, 
ſin lieth at the door; i. e. If you are righte- 
ous and unſinning, you ſhall be accepted, as 
ſuch, without ſacrifice; but if you are un- 
righteous, fin lieth at your door, and muſt 
lie there, till it is removed by repentance 
and atonement, (doubtleſs, ſuch atonement as 
God himſelf had before appointed.) 


Br it may be farther objected; F Moſes 
knew that ſacrifices were. originally inſtituted 
by God, with manifeſ} marks of acceptance, as 
in the caſe of ABEL, Why did he not give a 
clear, diſtinf# account both of the inſtitution, 
and the manner of acceptance? 
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IAN SW ER, Becauſe ſuch a relation was 
unneceſſary. The Fews, to whom he wrote, 
knew very well, that their own ſacrifices 
were of divine inftitution ; and that God ma- 
nifeſted his acceptance of them, upon the 
firſt ſolemn oblation after that inſtitution, by 
miraculous fire from the divine preſence, as 
we read in the ninth chapter of Leviticus ; 
and they could have no reaſon to doubt, 
that they were fo inſtituted, and fo accepted 
from the beginning. Nor needed they to be 
then informed of a truth, which, doubtleſs, 
a clear, uninterrupted tradition, had long 
made familiar to them. | 


BEs1DEs this, there is reaſon to believe, 
that this rite was loaded with many addi- 
tional ceremonies, at its ſecond inftitution, 
nader Moſes ; in order to guard the Fews, 
from the infections of the heathen in this 
point; and therefore, it might not be proper 
to explain the matter more fully, to a rebel- 
lious people: who might think themſelves 
ill uſed, by any additional burden, of trouble, 
or expence, in this practice; however really 
neceſſary to their well- being. 


Ap thus, having ſhewn, both from rea- 
ſon and ſcripture, that ſacrifices were origi- 
nally inſtituted by God, I proceed, in the 
next place, to enquire what ends were in- 

tended 
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tended by almighty God to be ſerved by this 


inſtitution. | 


Now the true way to judge rightly of 
the wiſdom of any inſtitution, eſtabliſhed at 
any certain time, is, to conſider what was 
neceſſary, or expedient to be done, on ſuch 
an occaſion, And if the inſtitution is found 
to be well and wiſely fitted, to anſwer the 
exigencies of the occaſion, then we may ſafely 


pronounce ſuch an inſtitution, wiſe and well 
appointed. 


WHEREAS then, reaſon evinces, that 
ſacrifices were inſtituted by God ; and the 
ſcripture ſhews this to have been done ſoon 
after the fall: thetefore, to judge rightly of 
the wiſdom of this inſtitution, we ſhould en- 
quire What was neceſſary to be done, as 
things then ſtood, between God and his crea- 
tures. And this will be beſt known, by 


enquiring, what was the condition of his 
creatures at that time. 


IN the firſt place then, we know, that 
Adam and Eve were now, ſinners : received 
into mercy ; but in danger of relapſing. 
Surely then it was neceſſary, that they ſhould 
have a ſenſe of their guilt, and of the mercy 
ſhewn them ; and that they ſhould be guarded 
againſt the danger of relapſing. In the next 
place, it is certain that they had forfeited 


their 
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their lives, by their tranſgreſſion: and if ſo, 
was it not neceſſary, they ſhould be minded 
of the forfeit they had made, in order to a 
juſt and greatful ſenſe of the goodneſs of God 
in remitting it? They were alſo now, naked, 
and infirm: both decency and health re- 
quired that they ſhould be cloathed. They 
were alſo doomed to die, and to moulder into 
duſt; as a puniſhment of their ſin. It was 
ſurely fit they ſhould know the nature of 
their puniſhment, in order to judge from 
thence of the heinouſneſs of their offence ; 
and in order to be better prepared to under- 
go it. More than all this; God knew that 
they were to beget children, who ſhould 
inherit their own corruption, and infirmity. 
And certainly it was fit, that they allo, 
ſhould be early deterred from fin; and have 


early monitions of the goodneſs and mercy of 
God. 


ALL this was evidently expedient to be 
done at this time : (as ſhall be ſhewn more at 
large immediately) and if all theſe purpoſes 
of wiſdom and mercy could be effeQually 
attained by any one inſtitution ; certainly, 
that inſtitution muſt needs be wiſe, and well- 
appointed. Now we find one inſtitution 
appointed about this time, and but one, vis. 
that of ſacrifices. It remains then, that we 
now carefully enquire, whether any, or all 

theſe 
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theſe ends could be attained by that inſti- 
tution. 


AND in order to do this more clearly, I 
muſt remind you, of what I obſerved in a 
former diſſertation, that a ſenſe of de 
dence upon God, was for Adam's intereſt, 
even before the fall: and that ſome memo- 
rial of it, was neceſſary, in manifeſtation of 

that Rate ; ; and in order to keep up a con- 
ſtant ſenſe of it, in his mind. Now if a ſenſe 
of dependence upon the ſupreme Being, was 
neceſſary in a ſtate of innocence and 
fection; ſurely much more in a ſtate of guilt 
and infirmity: when the guidance, aſſiſtance, 
and reſtraint, of infinite wiſdom, and al- 
mighty power, were much more wanted. 
In a ſtate of perfection, ſuch a memorial of 
dependence was evidently moſt proper for 
Adam, as was beſt fitted, to mind him, at 
once, of the felicity of that happy ſtate in 
which God had placed him, and the danger 
of loſing it. To this purpoſe, the tree of 
life, and the tree of death, were both placed 
full before his eyes; in a very diſtinguiſhed 
and remarkable ſituation ; as a ſure and con- 
ſtant monition, that God, had placed life and 
death in his own choice; and that his ha 


pineſs and miſery depended wholly upon 
himſeif. 


WHEN 
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WHEN man had forfeited his life, by his 
tranſgreſſion; and God, notwithſtanding, de- 
creed to receive him into merey; nothing, 
certainly, could better become the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of God, than the eſtabliſhment 

of ſome inſtitution, which might, at once, 
be a monition both of the mercy of God, 
and the puniſhment due to fin ; And foral- 
much, as God knew that man would often 
fin ; and ſhould often receive mercy ; it was 
neceſſary, that inſtitution ſhould be ſuch, as 
might frequently be repeated; and in the re- 
petition, frequently remind man, of his own 
endleſs demerit, and the infinite goodneſs of 
God to him. | 


AN D what inſtitution could do this more 
fully or more effectually than that of ſacrifice 
for fin ;- ſacrifice for ſin plainly teaching theſe 
two points : E: 


. THAT every fin was a forfeiture of 
the offender's life : And, 


2dly. THAT notwithſtanding this, God 
would however have mercy on the ſinner; 
and accept of ſome other life, as a ranſom p 
in lieu of that forfeiture. 


. I's Ax, this inftitution plainly taught, 
* fin Was a forfeiture of life. For when 
it 
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it directed that a life ſhould be paid down 
upon every tranſgreſſion, what could be a 
clearer document from ſuch an inſtitution, 
than that life was the forfeit of tranſgreſſion? 
Now if life be actually the forfeit of tranſ- 
preſſion, in every offender againſt God, it is 
evident that an inſtitution, which carries that 
document with it, 1s, ſo far, well and wiſely 
appointed: on every occaſion, that ſuch a 
forfeiture happens to be made. And, that 
life is the forfeit of every offence againſt God, 


is evident; foraſmuch as being muſt mani» 


feſtly be beſtowed, upon reaſonable creatures, 
under condition, of obedience to their Maker: 
Nor is it imaginable how God could beſtow 
it otherwiſe. And if being is beſtowed on 
condition of obedience, it is evident that diſ- 
obedience forfeits it. For, as God formed 
intelligent creatures, for the attainment of 
happineſs in conformity to that excellent ordet 
of things, which he ſo admirably cſtabliſhed 
for the well-being of the whole: it was a 
neceſſary conſequence, from the wiſdom of 
that eſtabliſhment, that all voluntary delibe- 
rate departure from that order ſhould be a 
forfeiture of being. For otherwiſe, it would 
follow, that creatures had a right to continue 
in being, for reaſons ditectly contrary to 
thoſe, 2 which they were firſt formed; 


he. for reaſons inconſiſtent with wiſdom and 
goodneſs: which is abſurd : but at the ſame 
time, that reaſonable creatures evidently. 
L 
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forſeit their being, by diſobcdience, yet cer- 
tainly God may, if he pleaſes, continue it to 
them, for the ſame reaſons, for which he firſt 
conferred it; i. e. for the manifeſtation of his 
wiſdom and goodneſs, And ſince he deter- 
mined to continue it to man, after his offence, 


nothing could be more reaſonable, than that 
he ſhould continue it under ſome memorial of 
his own mercy, and man's demerit; for if 


there were no memorial kept up of the 
heinouſneſs of his offence, guilt would, from 
that-moment, have no terror. And if guilt 
once loſt its terror with men, corruption 
would quickly carry them on to endleſs 


enormity; and then, man would continue in 


being, for ends directly contrary to thoſe, 
for which he was preſerved by the divine 
mercy, from the death which he had incur- 
red: (which the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God could not allow: ) And on the other 


| hand, if there were no aſſurance of forgive- 


neſs, "after tranſgreſſion, the effect would be 
the very ſame; for deſpair would drive men 
to the ſame extremes of tranſgreſhon, to 
which impunity would tempt them, And 
therefore, both the wifdom and the goodneſs 
of God, neceſſarily required ſuch a memorial 
of mercy, on this occaſion, as ſhould at the 
ſame time ftrike ſure terror into guilt : and 
what memorial could do this more effectually, 
than that, which demonſtrated life to be the 
T0” fixed forfeit of every offence ?. and ſince 


I lacrifices 
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facrifices are fitted to effeft this, beybud any 
thing we know of, it is evident, that the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God are 2 far juſti⸗ 
fied, in the inſtitution of them, at this time. 


In the next place, Alam and Foe were 
now, not only naturally, but indecently 
naked: It is evident then in the firſt place, 
that decency required they ſhould be covered; 
and beſides this, the inclemency of the s 
added to the infltmity of nature, which fin 
had introduced, had now made cloathing 
neceſſary : fince otherwiſe their life muſt 
Toon have become miſerable; or rather muſt 
ſoon be deſtroyed, without fome Better 
protection than that of a few leaves. And 
ſince this exigence would likewiſe be fully 
anſwered by ſacrifloes, which would yield 
them covering, from the skins of the creas 


tures 0 flain ; this alſo is a new evidetice of 


the wiſdom of God in this inſtitution. Not 


is there the leaſt reaſon to doubt, that the 


_cloaths made for our firſt parents, by divine 
appointment, immediately after the fall, were 
of the skins of the creatures offered up to God 
on this occaſion; for there is no reaſon t6 
imagine, that any of the beaſts which were 
Juſt made in perfection, ſhould die ſo ſoon 
or would naturally die in many years after 
their creation, Nor was there any neceſſity 
that God: ſhould flay them for that ſole end, 
when. all the ends to be ſervech by their deatſi 
—. L = would 
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would be fully anſwered in the ſingle inſtitu- 
tion of Lene: which I have now ſhewn, 
and will yet farther ſhew, to be in other 
reſpects, wiſe and well- appointed, at or 


very time. To proceed then, 


We learn from the command given, and 


the ſentence denounced againſt Adam, that 


death was the penalty of his diſobedience : 

and ſince it was fo, certainly it was highly 
proper that he Thould know what he was to 
ſuffer ; and conſequently, that he ſhould ſee 
death in all its horror and deformity ; in 
order to judge rightly of the evil of diſobe- 
dience (and in order to be better prepared to 
undergo it). And what could ſhew this evil 
more ſtrongly, than the groans and ſtruggles 
of innocent creatures, bleeding to death for 


- his guilt, before his eyes, and by his own 


hands? Sights of this kind, are ſhocking to 
humanity even yet; tho' cuſtom hath long 
made them familiar ; with what horror then 
may we imagine they pierccd the hearts of 
our firſt parents ? ahd how was this horror 
aggravated, when they conſidered them= 
ſelves, as the guilty authors of fo much 
cruelty to the beings about them ? 


Nox is this all; 3 this inſtitution was yet 5 
more extenſive in its influence. For ſince 
early impreſſions of the danger and horror of 
guilt, are the beſt ſecurities, againſt ſin; 
| nothing 


* 
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nothing ſurely could be better fitted, to fix 


theſe impreſſions deep in the minds of chil- 


dren, than the ſad neceſſity of ſhedding 
blood, introduced by fin : which i it was eaſy 
for a prudent parent, to inculcate, and im- 
poſſible for a pious parent, not to inculcate, 
on every occaſion of killing the ereatures, 
in atonement for guilt. Eſpecially when he 
himſelf felt all that horror of iniquity, which 
he would impreſs upon his children, on that 
occaſion. And therefore this inſtitution, was 
not only wiſe and neceſſary, with regard- to 
Adam and Eve, but admirably contrived, - to 
convey an early abhorrence of fin, into the 
minds of their off- ſpring, from generation to 
generation. 


App to all this, that Adam was to be E 
farther inſormed of death; and to this 
poſe, when the groans and ſtruggles of the 
dying animals were over, what ghaſtly and 
ſad ſights muſt the dead eyes, and cold car- 
cafes of the creatures, yield him, before they 
were placed upon the altar; and in their 
aſhes after? How diſmal a meditation muſt 
it be, to conſider the beauty and excellence 
cf animate beings, reduced to a handful of 
duſt? And what a ſhocking lecture of mor- 
tality, muſt the remains of thoſe creatures 


gradations, from corruption to duſt ? eſpo- 
cially when they could not ſee them in hae 


read to our firſt parents, in their ſeveral _ 
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ſad condition, but under the full aſſurance, 


that they themſelves muſt follow we Tang 
odious ſteps to deſtruction. | 


Anni is it poſſible to conceive How God 
could ſtrike the human ſoul, with more ſenſe 
of miſery from guilt, or more abhorrence of 
the ſad cauſe of that miſery, than by this 
conduct? Such abhorrence of guilt, and ſuch 
a loathing of life, that if the mercy of God had 
not cauſed ſome ray of hope to ſhine thro'this 
ſcene of mortality and miſery, it is not to be 

imagined how Adam and Eve could bear their 
being; and therefore there ſeems to be an 
abſolute neceſſity, that when ſacrifices pierced 
the heart of man, with ſuch dread, and de- 
teſtation of guilt, and miſery, they ſhould at 


the fame time be ſeals to ſome covenant of 
merey, from God. 


THAT God entered into a covenant of 
mercy with man, immediately after the fall, 
is evident from the ſentence paſſed upon t the 
ſerpent : in which, a covenant of mercy is 
neceſſarily implied. And can we doubt that 
ſagrifices were the ſeal of that covenant? 
eſpecially when mercy is ſo plainly implied 
in the very nature of the inſtitution ; which 
teaches, that tho' life be the ſorfeit of fin, yet 


God will, in mercy, accept another 1 in 
lieu of che dinner . | 


AND 
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AN p ſince reaſon evinces the neceſſity of 
ſome covenant of merey at this time, Can 
any man in his ſenſes doubt the truth of thoſe 
ſcriptures, which give us clearly to under- 
ſtand, that it was made? (How far the ſa- 
crifices then offered, were types of Jeſus 
Chriſt, the Lamb /lain from the foundation of 
the world, is the buſineſs of another enquiry). 
We find that God's uſual way of ratifying 
covenants'of mercy with mankind in after- 
ages, was by ſacrifices; And can we imagine, 
that he failed to do ſo, when ſuch mercy was 
more wanted, than ever it was ſince the 
foundation of the world? And when ſuch an 
eſtabliſhment is demonſtrably one main reaſon 
of the very inſtitution of facrifices? Is it to 
be imagined, that God ſhould take care of the 
health of our parents bodies on this occaſiòn, 
and take none. of the peace of their minds ? 
Is it to be imagined, that God, ſhould ſoon 
after this, ſhew ſo. much ſolicitude for an 
hardened murtherer, for ſo vile a wretch as 
Cain *, and take none now, about two un- 
happy delinquents, oppreſſed with miſery, 
and at the point of deſpair? Had he ſo much 
mercy, ſoon after, upon ane man; and would 
he have none now upon the whole race of 
mankind yet in Adam? 2 's 

* For tho' it is faid in a ſubſequent diſſertation, that Cain 


was preſerved in puniſhment, yet it is very conſiſtent to 
ſuppoſe mercy mixed with all the divine chaſtiſements in this 


world. 
oh L 1 Bur 
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Bur here it may be objected, that when 
the fleſh of animals was not eaten, their car- 
caſes were of no uſe; and ſo there was no de- 
triment to mankind in ſlaying the creatures 
for ſacrifices; at leaſt, if they might preſerve 
their skins for cloathing, Sc. 


IANSsw ER, That ſuppoſing che skin not 
deſtroyed in ſacrifice, (as it certainly was in 
ſome caſes under the law, and probably was 
. ſo before), yet the deſtruction of the creatures 
was of manifold detriment; for as veſtments 
of hair and wool, ſoon ſucceeded the ruder 
coverings of skins; ; the annual growths of 
all ſuch creatures, as could be ſhorn, were 
of great emolument, even in the early ages 
of the world ; eſpecially to that part of man- 
kind, which led the paſtoral life, and dwelt 
in tents; and we find that Abels ſacrifice, 
was of creatures of this kind: and, it is pro- 
bable, that creatures of other kinds, were as 
uſeful in caſes of carriage, as now, and more 
demanded; as the invention of more conve- 
nient vehicles hath now made a leſs number 
neceſſary for that purpoſe ; nor is it impro- 
bable, that they were alſo of ſome uſe in til- 
lage; eſpecially, ſince that occupation began 
as early as Adam many of them alſo might, 
for ought we know, be uſeful for food: for 
milk might be eaten, when fleſh was not; 
nay, their very carcaſes might be of as much 
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uſe in culture, then, as now; they might 
alſo be the food of neceſſary domeſlick ani- Ty 
mals; or the food of creatures of carriage, as 
at this day among the Arabs. 


AN Þ this ſuggeſts another reaſon for the 
inſtitution of ſacrifices, | via. that ſin ſhould 
not go unpuniſhed ; but ſhould always. be 
attended with ſenſible i inconyeniency. And 
the damage men ſuffered, in the creatures 
deſtroyed in ſacrifice for fin, was doubtleſs, 
at all times, a conſiderable inconveniency ; 
eſpecially after the flood. Nor let any man 
regard theſe damages as trifles, fince they 
were ſuch, in many caſes, as wiſe legiſlatures 
* put in balance with human life. 


TRE only difficulty now remaining, is, 
whether a command to deſtroy the lives of 
innocent creatures, be conſiſtent with the 
divine goodneſs and mercy. 


Bur this will be no more a difficulty, 
when we conſider that their ſubſeryiency to 
the ends of human life, is, as far as we can 
ſee, the ſole end and purpoſe of their being ; 
and that it is their happineſs, upon the whole, 
to be ſabmitted to the dominion of man ; 
and to be deſtroyed for his uſes; ſince they 
are by this means preſerved from weather, 
from 'want, and from one another ; and re- 
lieved under diſeaſes and diſtreſſes of every 


—— 
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kind: and foraſmuch as only a certain num- 
ber of them can ſubſiſt conveniently toge. 
ther, it is eyidently their intereſt to be deli- 
vered by ſudden deſtructions, from more 
| lingering and cruel deaths. 


5 An» thus, having ONLY that ſacriions 

vere of divine original; that faith only could 
make them acceptable to God; and that many 
ends of infinite wiſdom and mercy, were at 
once, ſerved by them : having alſo ſhewn, that 
there was an apparent neceſſity of God's 
making ſome covenant of mercy with Adam 
at this time; and that it is highly credible, 
he did fo; I ſhall, with God's aſſiſtance, en- 
quire in due time, how credible it may be, 
that the death of Chriſt was figured in that 
covenant ; and was neceſſary to the redemp- 
tion of the world, in in conſequence of it. 


In the mean hive, I cannot, without in- 
dignation, reflect upon the blind and inſolent 
vanity, of thoſe wretched mortals, who with 
ſuch bleſphemous and ſhocking temerity, fet 
themſelves to ridicule every inſtitution of 
God, which the corruption or narrowneſs of 
their own heads and hearts, hath made them 
incapable of comprehending! Whereas, a 
very moderate degree of underſtanding, en- 
lightned by a very / moderate degree of learn- 
ing and reflection, would naturally, and al- 
moſt neceſſarily, teach them the adorable 

| wiſdom 
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wiſdom and goodneſs of every ſuch inſtitu- 
tion: or, if it could not, yet a very ſmall por- 
tion of humility, might teach them, that every 
inſtitution of God, muſt be wiſe and good; 
tho' poſſibly above the reach of poor ſhort= 

ſighted mortals. The leaſt grain of humility 
could not but teach them, the infinite diſtance 
and diſparity between their own little, nar- 
row, groveling conceptions, and that infinite 
extent of knowledge, eſſential to the high and 
mighty One, that . inhabiteth eternity who 
hath aſſured us by the mouth. of his holy 
prophet, that his thoughts are not our 
thoughts, neither our ways his ways. For as 
the heavens are higher than the earth, ſo are 
his ways higher than our ways, and his thoughts 
than our thoughts. 


To whom be glory for ever and ever. 
Amen. ot 
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DISS ERTATION IX. 


Concerning that corruption and degene- 


racy of mankind, which drew down 
the divine judgment in a deluge. 


\ 


the ſixth chapter of Genefss, 
and the zd verſe, we find God 
ſpeaking in this manner, con- 
cerning the corruption and de- 
pravity of mankind: And the 


Tord ſaid, My ſpirit ſhall not always rive 


with man, for that he alſo is fleſh: yet his 
days ſhall be an hundred and twenty years. 


 THrest words contain the determination 
of the divine juſtice, upon God's inſpection 
of that univerſal corruption which had over- 


ſpread the earth, ſome time beſore the flood. 


Tn methods he had hitherto taken to 
deter man from guilt, and to draw him to 


% good- 
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goodneſs, were now experienced to be inef- 
fectual: (nor let any man quarrel with this 
way of ſpeak ing; ſince, it is evident, that 
the beſt methods of infinite wiſdom, not con- 
trolling the liberty of free agents, may be 
defeated, or perverted, by degenerate beings, 
given up to the corruption of their own 
hearts, and the violence of unruly appetites) : 

it remained then, that one method more 
ſhould be taken for their amendment. Noah, 
a preacher of righteouſneſs, is appointed to 
denounce the divine vengeance againft their 
vileneſs, and to aſſure them, that the ſpirit 
of God would not always ſtrive with them, 
in the gracious methods of mercy and moni- 
tion; but would proceed to wrath and ven- 
geance, if they did not forſake their wicked 
courſes ; and had now determined to allow 
them no more than a trial of one hundred and 
twenty years. In which time, if they did 
not amenJ, renounce their vileneſs, and re- 
turn to their duty, they ſhould be deſtroyed 
by an utter and final exciſion from the earth. 
This is the common ſenſe of commentators 
upon the place, and, the then ſtate of things 
throughly conſidered, will, I believe, be 
found the moſt natural and proper interpre- 
tation of the words above recited, 


As to the methods of mercy which God 
had taken for the amendment of mankind, 
before the flood was ſent to deſtroy them, I 


ſhewed 


, g 
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ſhewed you in ſome former diſſertations, that 
a Seed was promiſed immediately after the 
fall; who ſhould ſubdue and deſtroy the 
power of that evil ſpirit, which had 

fin into the world: a victory which could 
neither be attained or enjoyed without en- 
mity to evil, and attachment to good. This 
naturally tended to inſpire all wiſe and good 
parents, with a ftrong zeal of training up 
their children, with the utmoſt exactneſs, in 
all the ways of religion and virtue; ſince all 
their hopes, both for themſelves and their 
children, depended upon this rectitude of 
diſpoſition; without which, it was impoſſible 
that any of them, could be the promiſed: /eed ; 
| Who was to reſtore the human race, to their 
original purity and perfection. 


I ALs6 ſhewed you, that fn after this 
facrifices were inſtituted by Almighty God; 
as a means admirably fitted to inſpire man- 
kind with a horror of guilt; and be at the 
{ame time a perpetual memorial of the divine 
_ from n to generation. 


BESIDEs this, Ade lived to teach atid to 
exhort his children, nine hundred and thirty 
years: and Lamech, the father of Noah, 
who died on the very year that God brought 
the flood up-n the earth, was thirty years old 
when Adam died: and fince we know from 
the * that Lamec hh. was a prophet, 

45 there 
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there is no doubt but he alfo, as well as his 
fon, was a preacher of righteouſneſs to man- 
kind; ; till their fins drew down their de- 
ſtruction. And from this ſhort account of 
that period, we may fairly collect, that the 
world never wanted either wiſe inſtitutions, 
or authentick teachers | from God, to keep 
them in their duty, or deter them from evil, 
from the creation to the flood. 


— 


App to all this, that there is good reaſon 
to believe, that God exhibited himſelf to 
mankind, at that ſeaſon, by ſome ſignal 
manifeſtation of his preſence; as afterwards 
in the tabernacle, and temple. This 3 
ſufficiently implied in Cain's complaint, of 
being driven from the divine prefence, upon 
the murder of Abel - for we cannot, with 
ſhew of reaſon, believe him ignorant, that 
God was eſſentially preſent every where. 
And therefore, when he ſays, Thou haſt dri- 
ven me out this day from the face of the earth, 
and from thy face ſhall I be hid; it is evident, 
that as by the 'earth, he only meant that 
particular region of the earth where Adam 
then dwelt; ſo, by the words, thy face, he 
muſt only mean that peculiar, gracious exhi- 


bition of his divine preſence, which he there 
vouchſafed to mankind. 


Ax this very baniſhment, with that 
mark wherewith God- had branded him as a 


NUT. 
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murderer, was a ſignal monition to the whole 
race of Adam, that vengeance from God 
ſhould purſue fin. And as he was baniſhed 
from that region where his father dwelt, it 
was a neceſſary conſequence of his exile, 
that he carried the ſame monition to his own 
poſterity ; and preſerved it, in whatever re- 
gion of the carth he ſettled after this time ; 
z. e. he carried it to that region, where it is 
certain, it muſt haye been moſt wanted, as 
being moſt remote from the authority and 
influence of Adam. And as Cain's puniſh 
ment was, at this time, a ſignal determent 
from vice, ſo Enoch's exaltation to heaven, 
aſterwards, (which from the reaſon of the 
thing and character of the man, doubtleſs was 
done in a very glorious and conſpicuous man- 
ner), was the nobleſt exhortation to piety 
and virtue, that can be imagined. And, at 
the ſame time, a ſure document to the world, 
that God had ample rewards in heaven for 
the righteous, ſuch as eye had not ſeen, nor. 
ear heard, neither had entered into the heart - 
of man to conceive. 


Thus much is obvious to be inferred; 
from the account left us in ſcripture, of the 
methods of mercy and monition made uſe of 
by the divine wiſdom and goodneſs, for the 
amendment of mankind, before the earth was 
overwhelmed witlf a deluge : but as that 
account is very "ſhort, it is poſſible there 

| * 


» 
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might have been many other methods made 
uſe of. to the ſame purpoſe, aud probably 
there were; thoꝰ it is certain, that even thoſe 
recorded- in the ſcriptures, are abundantly 
ſufficient to vindicate he ways of God with 
man, during that period. 5 | 


Bur when all theſe gracious methods, 
monitions, and exhortations, (whatever they 
were) were in the end found ineffectual, for 
the amendment of the world: I believe it will 
not be denied, that there was then a neceſ- 
ſity of a new revelation, (in the uſual courſe 
of God's dealing with the ſons of men) ante- 
cedent to the utter deſtruQton: of this dege- 
nerate race ; both to manifeſt his mercy, and 
to vindicate his juſtice, in the government 
of the world; to make it ſufficiently evident 
to all ſucceeding: generations, that no means 
were left uneſſayed for their amendment; 
and that nothing but the laſt neceſſity, com- 
pelled their Maker, to proceed to extremities 
with his creatures. Whereas then, Moſes 
repreſents mankind, as in the laſt degree of 
degeneracy, .before they were deſtroyed by 
the flood, and at the ſame time, repreſents 
Almighty God, declaring that his ſpirit ſhould 
not alkvays contend with them, but that how= 
ever he would yet bear with them, for 
an hundred and twenty years; nothing ſurely 
can be more reaſonable, than to conclude 
from this account, that God gave them cer- 

Vor. I. M tain 
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tain notice of his fixed intention to deſtreß 
them, at the end of this period, if their 
amendment did not avert the judgment. And 
that he did ſo, is ſufficiently implied in that 
paſſage in St. Peter's Epiſtle, where Noah 
is ſtiled a preacher of righteouſneſs ; added to 
the ſubſequent incidental obſeryation, that 
the people of that period of time were diſobe- 
dient, when the long ſaffering of God waited 
while the ark was preparing this being con- 
ſidered, I think we can have no reaſon to 
doubt, that Noah was a preacher inſpired by 
the ſpirit of God, to warn the old world of 
the divine vengeance hanging ever their 
heads, at that time, 


Havinc thus explained the full ſeope 
and intention of the divine declaration men- 
tioned at the beginning of this diſfertation, I 

now proceed to enquire, ; 


1f, By what means human nature became 
ſo corrupt, in ſo ſmall a ſpace; i. . ina 
ſucceſſion of ſo few generations as 
from the creation to the flood? corrupt to 
ſuch a degree as to lay God under a neceſlity 
of deſtroying them. | 


| 2dly, To enquire by what means that ca- 
lamity was brought upon the earth. And, 


3a, WHAT 
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adh, W Ar end of the divine wiſdom 
und A were anſwered by it. 


, Trex, 1 am to enquixe how it was 

ol ble for mankind to become ſo utterly 

co in a ſueceſſion of ſo few generations, 
from the creation to the flood. 


And here I muſt own, that it is indeed 
ſcarcely imaginable, at firſt ſight, bow man 
could be ſo corrupt, under all the reſtraints 
fram exil, and incitements to good, which 
God made ule of to keep him within the 
bounds af duty, during that period. And 
yet the influence of the farſt tranſgreſſion, 
will, upon due reflection, but too well ac- 


count for all this enormity. 


As man is a being, made up of body 
and ſpirit, the one, paſſive and ſenſeleſs, the 
_ active and intelligent: it is evident 
perfection of his nature myſt conſiſt in 
abe bin of the body to the dominion 
of the ſpirit: i. e. in a ſubordination of his 
organs and appetites to the dictates of right 
reaſon. It follows then, that, if, by any 

misfortune, the powers of his underſtanding- 
ſhould be impaired, or thoſe of his appetites 
inflamed, he muſt, ftom that moment, become 
an (irregular, imperſect creature; inaſmuch 

2 the balance muſt immediately turn in fa- 

M 2 your 
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vour of the inferior appetites ; which would 


oſten influence him to act in oppoſition to 


reaſon. And that either, or both theſe 
effects might be produced by eating the for- 
bidden fruit, I have already ſhewn. 

AND as the indulgence of the appetites 
naturally tends to weaken the intellectual fa- 
culties, by taking off the mind from intel- 
lectual objects, and immerſing it in matter, 
and ſenſual purſuits; it ſeems a neceſſary 
conſequence from this condition, that man, 
left to his own liberty, or unreſtrained by 


ſome very extraordinary degrees of divine 


grace, muſt naturally — into the laſt 
degree of corruption. 


Ax p what reſtraint, conſiſtent with human 
freedom, can be imagined ſufficient to check 
his unruly appetites, in that height of vigour, 
and confidence of long life ? Ifall the diQtates 


of reaſon, and terrors of religion, are unable 


to with-hold men from blaſphemy and vio- 
lence, and villainy, even now, under all the 
diſcouragements of a ſhort and wretched life, 

rarely, and with great difficulty ſtretched 


out to a ſpan of ſeyenty years; what can we 
conceive ſufficient to keep them back, in the 


ſtrength and ſecurity of fin, for a continued 
ſeries of eight or nine hundred years? No 


interpolition of proyidence can be imagined 


ſufficient- for their amendment in theſe cir- 
cumſtances: 
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cumſtances: unleſs it were ſuch, as would 
either change their nature, or deſtroy their 
freedom; and therefore it is but too credible, 
that in about 1 500 years from the creation, 
God found them degenerate to ſuch a degree, 
as if they had been mere brute beaſts; for 
that ſeems the moſt natural ſenſe of the text ; 
My ſpirit ſhall not akvays firive with man; 
for that he alſo is FLESH, i. e. It is in vain 
to uſe any more methods of mercy, or moni- 
tions of wiſdom with man, who is now en- 
tirely given up to fleſhly appetites ;. and is by 
that means ſunk down into the loweſt condi- 
tion of brutality: And ſoon after, Moſes 
aſſures us, that God ſaw that the wickedneſs 
of man was great in the earth; and that every 
imagination of the thoughts of his heart, was 
only evil continually. And this alfo is eaſily 
apprehended. For as the vanquiſhed natu- 
rally become ſlaves to the conqueror, ſo here, 
all the powers of the mind, being ſubdued 
to the dominion of the appetites, ſeryed now 
to no other purpoſe, than to purvey for the 
pleaſure of their tyrants; and miniſter to all 
their unruly demands. 


T x15 extreme degeneracy, made it ne- 
ceſſary to Almighty God, to root out the 
whole race of mankind from the earth, ex- 
cept one man and his family : which family, 
being yet but young, were preſerved from 
that degeneracy, by the example and in- 

M 3 | fluence 


wor t y of his own infinite wiſdom and good- 


ſeribes this degeneracy, there are two that 
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fluence of a righteous patent: fof we ate 
aſſured, that Noah was 4 ju nun, and x es, 
in his generations; ànd Noah walked with 


Cod, Gen. vi. 9. 


N ow this deſtructiof of the Human race 


was, at 6nce, an act of the higheſt juſtice and 


metcy. For, fince God made man for ends 


neſs; and ſince, by theit diſobedietice and 
degeneracy, they had uttetly defeated the 
ends of their creation; lived only to pur- 
poſes diræctly contrary to thoſe ends, and 
wholly deſtructive of them; lived only to 
rebellion and diſobedience to their Maker, 
and their own mutual miſery and deſtruction; 
nothing could better beſeem the mercy and 
the juſtice of God, than to cut off that cor- 
ruptioh by an utter exciſion, which neither 
his reſtraints, nor rewards, nor all the moni- 
tions and exhortations of his prophets, added 
to his own declarations, inſtitutions, inflic- 
tions, and denunciations of yengeance, could 
reclaim, in the courſe of ſo many centuries. 


By what gradations men arrived to this 
height of corruption, is not ſo clear from the 
ſcriptures; yet may, with much appearance 
of truth, be collected from them; For befides 
the general expreſſions in which Moſes des 


{fem to point out particular vices, both men- 
tiongd 
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tioned in Gen. vi. 11. The earth alſo was 
corrupt before God; and the earth was filled 
with violence; by violence is plainly meant 
cruelty, and outrage, and injuſtice of every 
kind : and by corruption, the Fews tell us, 
is always meant either idolatry, or abomin- 
able and unlawful mixtures and pollutions. 
And that the latter is here meant, is evident 
from this ſubſequent explication of thofe 
words : for all fleſh had corrupted bis way 
upon the earth. The queſtion then is, by 
what means both theſe corruptions came into 
the world ? Now, | 


Tre firſt inftance of iniquity we meet 
with after Cain, is in Lamech, the fixth in 
deſcent from him, incluſive. He introduced 
the corruption of polygamy into the world ; 
which could not fail to introduce many 
others; ſuch as murder, adultery, and unna- 
tural luſt: As is eaſy to be conceived, and 
ſhall be ſhewn more at large hereafter. And 
it is highly probable that he made his way to 
that crime by the murder of the husband or 
ſpouſe of one of his wives. 'This is not unna- 
turally collected from the very nature of his 
crime, added to that bitter exclamation of his 
to his wives, in Gen. v. Hear my voice, ye wives 
of Lamech, hearken unto my ſpeech , for I have 
/lain a man to my wounding, and a young man 
to my hurt: From hence it is evident, that 
he had committed murder (one murder at 

M 4 leaſt 


1 
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leaſt, if not more) and what cauſe ſo pro- 
bable for his doing ſo, as the gratification of 
his luſt: eſpecially in an age of the world 
when there ſeems to be little occaſion of con- 
tention for any property, but that of women: 
The earth not being yet peopled, and the 
creatures doubtleſs in great plenty; And 
why ſhould he call ſo emphatically to his 
wives, and complain to them under that par- 
ticular character, unleſs they had, in that 
particular character, been ſome way or other 
the occaſion of that crying guilt? and how 
they, as wives, could be the occaſion of that, 
guilt, without any guilt of their own, (which 
they are not charged with) is not eaſy to be 
imagined upon any other ſuppoſition. 


And this conjecture is ſtrengthened by 
reflecting, that there was an apparent neceſ- 
ſity that mankind ſhould at firſt be propa- 
gated in a regular ſucceſſion of male and fe- 
male, at leaſt in equal numbers of each ſex ; 
and in that caſe, no man could pretend to a 
plurality of wives but by doing a manifeſt 
injury to ſome other: nor is it likely that 
other would ſubmit to ſuch an injury with- 
out force, That Lamech had uſed force 
againſt ſome other man is evident; as: alſo 


that he thought himſelf much more criminal 
in doing fo, even than Cain as appears from 


that exclamation (which I think, hath not 


| yet been rightly underſtood) / Cain ſhall be 


avenged 
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avenged ſeven-Fold, truly Lamech ſeventy and 
eue ; Now. the true reaſon why God 
marked Cain, and guarded him from de- 
ſtruction, under ſo ſevere a penalty upon any 
one that ſhould ſlay him, was demonſtrably 
this; that he might preſerve him as a living 
monument of the curſe of God upon murder. 


Fork God himſelf aſſures us, that his 
brother's blood cryed up from the earth, for 
vengeance upon. him: and accordingly we 
find that he was branded, he was baniſhed, 
he was emphatically curſt by God; and 
every portion of ground, he attempted to till, 
was peculiarly curſt for his ſake. And can 
we after this imagine, that life was left him 
for any other reaſon, than another curſe ? 
And Cain himſelf was ſufficiently ſenſible 
that it was left him for no other reaſon : this 
appears from that bitter lamentation of his, 
My puniſhment is greater than I can bear. 
Behold, thou haſt driven me out this day from 
the face of the earth, and from thy face ſhall I 
be hid; and I ſhall be a fugitive and a vaga- 
bond in the earth, and it ſhall come to paſs, 
that every one that findeth me, ſhall flay me ; 
To this complaint God makes this reply, 
Therefore (or, as it is better rendered, for that 
reaſon) whoſoever ſlayeth Cain, vengeance ſhall 
be taken on him ſeven-fold , i. e. For that very | 
reaſon, becauſe your puniſhment is greater 
than you can bear, becauſe you ſhall be an 

| exile, 
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exile, a fugitive and a vagabond, a ſignal EX= 
_ of divine vengeance upon guilt, for 
theſe very reaſons, I will preſewe you, and 
ſet a mark upon you, that no man fhall 
dare to ſlay you. Now, on ſappoſition 
that this was the reaſon of God's preſerving 
Cain, (and ſurely it will be hard to find any 
other reaſon inconſiſtent with this, why that 
murderer was ſo ſignally protected ) I Ry. 
upon ſuppoſition that this was the reaſon, and 
| that Lamech knew it (as he could not but 
FE 
| 
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know it) his exclamation to his wives is 
i plainly a confeſſion, that he had been guilty 
'F of a much greater crime than Cain that he 
| n had murdered from a much leſs pardonable 
| motive, than preference in the favour of 
| God (which was the caſe of Cain) and there- 
fore concluded that God: might juſtly render 
him a much more dreadful monument of his 
wrath, than he had rendered Cain; And in 
this terror, be bitter exclamation falls 5 

him, / Cain ſhall be avenged ſeven-fold, tru 

— 11 ſeventy and ſeven- fold. 7 


Tux character of Lamech's family makes 
this account yet more credible : One of his 
ſons being the inventer of muſical inſtruments, 
and the other an inſtructer of every artificer in 
braſs and iron; or, (as it is in the hebrew) 
a whetter of every work of braſs and iron, 
i. e. in the moſt rational interpretation of the 
words, an artificer of weapons of war. = 
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the common inſtruments for tillage and build- 
ing were invented long before : Cain had built 
a city before this; and it is ſcarcely imagin- 
able how this could be done without forme 
knowledge and uſe of metals. From hener 
it is reaſonable to believe, that as one of 
Lamech's ſons invented inſtruments of luxury, 
ſo the other invented inſtruments of violence, 
And this is further confirmed from the cha- 
racer of Vulcan with the heathen, who was 
certainly no other than this very Fubal Cain : 
and from the beſt accounts antiquity affords, 
in relation to this man's character, we have 
reaſoh to conclude, that his buſineſs was to 
forge inſtruments of violence and war. 


Ap as luxury naturally begets a diſpoſi- 
tion to injure others in their property; and 


ſuch a diſpoſiton, armed with offentive Wea- 
pons, naturally tends to beget all kinds of in- 
ſolence and outrage to our fellow creatures: 
all theſe conſiderations make it highly 
bable, that as Lamech had gratified his luſt 
(in polygamy ) by force and violence; his 
example, in a race ſo armed, and at the fatne 
time remarkable for gigantick ſtature and 
ſtrength, (as we are aſſured many of the 
ante-diluvians, and probably of hat race, 
were) might "naturally enough introduce all 
that train of corruption, which drew Code 
judgments upon the earth. 


AND 


> 
* 
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1 Ax vp indeed this ſeems ſufficiently evident 
| from Moſes's account of the matter: for im- 
U | mediately before he mentions the laſt dege- 
ll neracy of mankind, he tells us, that the ſons 
of God, i. e. the deſcendents of Seth, (who 
called themſelves by that name, in contra» 
diſtinction to thoſe of Cain, who, probably, 
in the heighth of their impiety, diſclaimed 
the divine original of man) ſaw the daughters 
of men, and took them wives of all which they 
choſe. The plain ſenſe of which words, is 
this; that every man took to himſelf as many 
wives out of them as he liked : making his 
liking, the only limit and meaſure. of the 
number. And when the righteous race of 
Set b, fell into this vice of polygamy, then 
followed an univerſal depravity. And ac- 
cordingly, as ſoon as Moſes hath related this 
miſcondu& of the ſons of Seth, he imme- 
diately adds, And the Lord ſaid, My ſpirit 
ſhall not always ſtrive with mam, i. e. that it 
was in vain to oppoſe any more methods of 
mercy to this torrent of impiety; for the 
earth was then throughly corrupt, and filled 
with violence. 


AN p as this is a natural account of this 
progreſs of evil, ſo it is probable, this out- 
cry of Lamech's was occaſioned by obſerving 
all that terrible train of iniquity, which his 
example had introduced into the world. For 


- Moſes 
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Moſes relates nothing of his lamentation, till 
after he had told us of the birth of his ſons 
by both his wives; and the inventions of 
both thoſe Ons: and therefore, it is highly 

probable, he never ſaw. his guilt in a true 
light, till he faw. the dreadful effects of it in 
his poſterity, in his own poſterity at leaſt, 
if not in that of Seth's alſo. And this might 
naturally enough make him lament his guilt 
to his wives; and in that lamentation, own, 
that he deſeryed vaſtly more puniſhment on 
that ſcore, _— the hand of God, _ even 
Cain himſelf. (EATS 


* 


AND thus having ſhewn you how it was 
poſſible, and by what gradations it is pro- 
bable, that iniquity increaſed to ſo'monſty 
an height in the world, as to lay. the divine 
juſtice and goodneſs under a neceſſity of de- 
ſtroying the human race by a flood: I now 
proceed to enquire, by what means that ca- 
lamity was brought upon the earth. 
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DiSSERTATION X. 


Concerning the natura] cauſes made uſe 


of by Almighty God to flood the 
earth. 


bd here I muſt own, that fuch 
* ain enquiry is matter 1 
worc curidſity, than uſe; ſince 
chis work was evi miracu- 
Iaus. And they, who have at- 
tempted to acraumt for it any ather way, are 
ſound to have departed juſt ſo far from philo- 
ſophy and truth, as they departed from reye- 
lation. And therefore, omitting the ſeveral 
imaginations of men upon this head, I ſhall 
Juſt trace that account of the matter, which is 
naturally and obyiouſly deducible from the 
ſcripture ; and is as follows: 


MOSES tells us in the firſt chapter of 
when God created the earth, 
darkneſs 


Geneſis, that 


X 2. 


D 


7525 of php gots we 


with water, immediately after the creation : 


Q bb ws Io TU RMT 
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ace of the deep, and the 
upon the fact of the 
waters. From hence 180 is evident, that che 
face of the deep, is the face of the waters; 
and conſequently, that the earth was covered | 


nay more, that thoſe waters covered the face 
of the earth to a conſiderable depth, in che 
ſame manner that the fea now covers ſome 
portions of it. For we find, that the waters, 
which now covered the earth, are called the 
deep, which is the known expreſſion, by 
which the moſt profound part of the fra is 
ſignified, in ſcripture; (as you may read in 
the fiſty-firſt chapter of Haiah at the tenth 


'of / 
verſe) and could with no ptapriety be uſed 
in this place, on this ogcaſion, if the waters 
had not at this time covered been ee 


conſiderable depth. And this reaſoning 
fully confirmed from the 104th Gel, wh => 
David, deſcribing the power and wiſdom of 
God in the creation of the earth, makes uſe 


of this magnificent image: Thou covered it 
with the deep as with a garment : the waters 


E 


As r ER this, in the order of the creation, 
followed the diviſion of light from darkneſs; 
and after this, the distribution of that water 
which was upon the earth, into two diſtinct 
regions; according to theſe words of Moſes, 


And God aid, Let there be a firmament in the 
maſt 
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midſt of the waters, and kt it divide the waters 
from the waters. And God made the fir- 
mament, and divided the waters, . which were - 
under the firmament, from the waters, ' which 
were above the firmament and it was 2 
And God called the  firmamen t, heaven: and 
the evening and the morning were the ſecond day. 
And God ſaid, Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together into one place, and 
t&t the dry land appear and it was ſo ; and 
God called the dry land, earth; and the ga- 
thering together of the waters called he, ſeas; 
and God ſaw that it was good. And this ope- 
ration alſo of the divine power, by which 
the waters were collected into one place, is 
nobly deſcribed by David in the foremen< 
tioned P/alm : At thy rebuke they fled; at 
the voice of thy thunder they haſted away ; the 
go up by the mountains; they go down 
the valleys ; unto the place which thou ha 
founded for them; thou haſt ſet a bound that 
they may not paſs over - that they turn not 
again to cover the earth. To 


FROM this deſcription, a learned * com- 
mentator concludes, that when God had ſepa- 

rated ſo much water from the earth as he 

thought proper, by the interpoſition of the 
firmament, he prepared a receptacle for what 
remained, by breaking up a proper portion 


* Dr, Patrick. 


of 
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of the earth, with the violence of an earth 
quake, cauſed by the inflammation of nitro- 
ſul phureous matter pent up in it for that very 
purpoſe. And as the waters would, in that 
caſe, be firſt thrown up to an immenſe height, 
and then ruſn down impetuous into their 
hold, we may conceive an image of this 
ſcene, from that beautiful deſcription of the 
P/almift : At thy rebuke 1 d; at the 
2 % thy thunder they I y, they 
go up by the mountains; they go down by the 
valleys ; or rather, (as it is expreſſed with 
infinitely more beauty and magnificence in the 
original) they aſcend the mountains, they de- 
ſcend the valleys : words which moſt admira- 
bly expreſs the ſpeed and impetuoſity of their 
motion, both in their projection and ſall. 
And that ſomething like this, was the real 
caſe, ſeems not improbable from that exalted 
paſſage in the 38th chapter of Fob, where 
God, queſtioning that righteous man con- 
cerning the works of infinite wiſdom and 
magnificence, manifeſted in the creation, 
asks him, Who ſhut up the ſea with doors - 
when it brake forth, as J it had iſſued out of 
the womb. When I made the cloud the gar- 
ment thereof; and thick darkneſs a ſwathing- 
band for it, and brake up for it my decreed 
place ? | 


AND as this is the account the ſcriptures 
give us of the original expanſion, diviſion, 
Voi. I. N and 
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and diſtribution of the waters at the creation "if 
nothing is more intelligible, nothing is more 
obvious to the meaneſt capacity, than how 
God could deluge the world whenever he 
pleaſed. Since nothing more was requiſite to 
effect this, than letting down thoſe waters 
which he firſt lifted up; and cloſing up thoſe 
vaſt hollows of the earth, (in order to throw 
up the water uniformly upon its ſurface) into 
which he firſt tore the earth, in order to re- 
ceive the water from the ſame ſurface : or, 

(as Moſes expreſſes it) to let the dy land 
appear. 


Ax v man, that caſts his eye upon a com- 
mon map of the world, will ſee that more 
than two thirds of the globe are already 
covered with ſea, to a conſiderable depth. 
And if we add to theſe, that part of its ſur- 
face, which is over- ſpread with freſh water, 
lakes and rivers, we ſhall ſcarce find one 
quarter part of the earth dry, at this day. 
And there is reaſon to believe that the depth 
of the ſea is, in many places, prodigious, 
perhaps exceeding the heighth of the higheſt 
mountains. Now the bare cloſing of ſome 
of theſe vaſt hollows, would throw up ſuch 
mountains of water, upon the earth, as were 
ſufficient to deluge a conſiderable part of it: 
Add to this, that many rivers now run under 
the earth; and that vaſt ſubterraneous ca- 
yerns are now found in ſeveral parts of it, 


filled 
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filled with water, which, ifthrown upon the 
ſurface, would doubtleſs add immenſly to the 
floods that already cover it. 


Ax p beſides all this, it is not ;mprobeble 
that there may be, eyen yet, a vaſt abyſs of 
waters ſhut up within this outward ſhell of 
the earth, ſufficient 'to deluge it, whenever 
Almighty God ſhould think fit to break open 
the ſhell that ſurrounds them; and force them 
up upon the ſurface : That there was ſuch 
a ſtore originally depoſited in it, is clearly 
and indubitably collected from ſeveral paſ- 
ſages of ſacred writ. Thus in the eighth 
chapter of the Proverbs, wiſdom is introdu- 
ced ſpeaking of God's creation in the fol- 
lowing manner, When he prepared the hea- 
vens, I was there ; when he ſet a compaſs upon 
the face of the de th : when he eftabliſhed the 
clouds above ; when 7 * the foun- 
tains of the deep, (in the moſt natural 
ſenſe of the N N he fenced in the 
fountains of the deep, with a ſolid arch of 
earth. 


So likewiſe in the 24th P/alm, at the 2d 


1 verſe, David ſays of the earth, that God- 
b founded it upon the ſeas; and eſtabliſhed it 
: 2 the floods. And again, at the 136th 
r alm, when he exhorts to give thanks 


to the Lord, he adds at the fixth verſe, To 
N 2 him 
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him that ſtretched out the earth above the 


Now Moſes aſcribes the deluge to two 
cauſes: he tells us, hat the fountains of the 
great deep were broken up; * and that the 

| rain 


— — — 


* 

* Some men have objected to the univerſality of the deluge, 
inaſmuch as it was impoſlible co find water ſufficient to cover 
the tops of all the mountains ; Sir Walter Raleigh hath ſhewn 
the weakneſs of that objection, B. 1. c. 7. ſ. 6. I take that 
conceit (ſays he) to be unlearned and fooliſh; and his reaſon is 
this, becaute ſuppoling the higheſt mountain of the carth to be 
thirty miles high, (which is vaſtly above the truth) from the 
ſurtace to the center of the earth is about three thouſand five 
hundred miles, a ſum in which thirty is contained one hun- 
dred and ſixteen times, ſo that a ſmall cavity in the earth was 
ſufficient to contain water enough to deluge it. 

And for my own part I cannot but think that ſome well- 
atteſted circumſtances which have attended ſome particular 
inundations ſince, may give us a lively, tho' imperte@, idea 

Hof that which deluged the world: Such 

2 _ 3 was that in Gaſcoyne,, A. D. 1678“, in 

3 8328 e Which the water was obſerved to be 

: ſpouted from the ſides of an adjacent 

mountain in innumerable jets: and it is obſervable, that the 

waters ſo projected were diſtinguiſhed from rain water by 

many infallible marks, and ſuch as demonſtrate them to have 
iſſued from the bowels of the earth. | 

Such allo was that inundation in Yorkſhire, 
1686 , in which a rock (as atteſted by ſe- 

veral eye-witneſſes) viſibly opened, and water 
was thrown thence into the air to the height of an ordinary 
Church ſteeple. | 

Now that the bowels of the earth abound with water ap- 
pears plain from the following reaſons, which the reader may 
uind collected in the ſecond Volume of the Philoſophical Tran 
actions beſore referred to, p. 327. L 


1. That in mines as well as pits, the more one digs, the 
more abundance of water is met with. ö 


{| ibid. p. 328. 
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rain was upon the earth forty days and forty 
night. What ſtores of water God might 


have originally reſerved in the earth for this 


very purpole, is impoſlible to ſay. That he 
did make ſuch a reſerve, is ſufficiently evi- 
dent from theſe words of Moſes. * And 
tho* the ſame quantity ſhould not now re- 
main, we ſhould remember that St. Peter 
aſſures us, that the ſtate of the earth, at 
preſent, is yery different from what it was at - 
firſt. His words are theſe: By the word of 
God the heavens were of old, and the earth 
ſtanding out of the water, and in the water. 
Now the Greek expreſſion, which 1s here 
rendered, ſanding out of the water, may alſo 
be rendered, made up of water, i. e. having 
a vaſt quantity of water in its bowels; and 


Pe EET 


2. That there are rivers {wallowed þy the carth as Gua- 
dalquiver in Spain, and others which guſh out of it complete 
rivers. 


3. That there are gulphs in divers parts of the ſea. 


4. That there are lakes without bottoms, conſonant to what 
P. Kircher obſerves in his Mundus Subterranæus, which diminiſh 
not at all, and yet receive little or nothing of water from above. 
Such as are in the Pyrænean mountains, the lake of Berwale, 
of Borboiau, and St. Pe, (and lake Neſs in Scotland) which poſ- 
ſibly may be ſome of the Fountains of the deep broke up at the 
deluge, and not yet cloſed. 


And laſtly, Becauſe there are found in caves vaſt ſubterraneous 
lakes; as, amongſt others, that in a cave near Grenoble, of 
which Francis the firſt had the curioſity to deſire to know the 
extent, having cauſed a boat to be made for this purpoſe. 


* That the quantity reſerved might be ſufficient for the 
cage, is manifeſt, from what we juſt now obſerv'd from Sir 
Walter Raleigh. 


N 3 cither 
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either interpretation brings us to the ſame con 
eluſion: For if the earth was founded u 

the waters, (as the P/almift aſſures us it was) 
then the apoſtle's expreſſion is true in either 
ſenſe; for then it might properly be ſaid to 
fand out of the water, and in the water; ang 


as properly, to 'con/f , in a great e, of 
3 | 


A ND an earth ſo conſtituted, being, at 
the ſame time, encompaſſed by a yaſt flood 


of waters, ſupported by: the atmoſphere, was 
eaſily flooded, at the pleaſure of God, 


Bur here it may be asked, How this at- 
moſphere, which ſurrounds the earth, could 
ſupport ſo vaſt a quantity of vapeurs, as were 


ſufficient for forty days inceſſant rain oyer the 
face of the whole earth! ? 1 


. 
J d , , 


I ANSWER, That tho! the preſent atmo- 
ſphere. extends but a ſmall way, nothing is 
more intelligible, upon the known principles 
of philoſophy, than that God could, even 
according to the preſent eſtabliſhment of na- 
ture, (tho! we are by no means to be deter- 
mined in our reaſonings upon this head, by 
the preſent ſtate of things in relation to this 
earth, which St. Peter aſſures us is very dif- 
ferenc from its original condition) diſpoſe an 
immenſe quantity of vapours, in that vaſt 
expanſe which ſurrounds the earth, by rare- 


nnn * fying 
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fying them to what degree, and conſe- 
quently, expanding them to what extent he 
thought proper; eſpecially if the moon and 
ſtars conſpire to theſe operations, as well as 
the ſun, as learned men think they do *. 
Nay, the leamed theoriſt, who aſcribes this 
immenſe rain to the atmoſphere of a comet, 
(which, I own, is by much the moſt pro- 
bable of all extraordinary natural means) by 
admitting, that it actually did rain forty days 
and forty nights, muſt admit that the expanſe, 
ſurrounding the earth, could ſupport a quan- 
tity of vapours ſufficient for that rain : other- 
wiſe thoſe vapours muſt have fallen down at 


once, and not by a gradual deſcent for forty 
days and nights, 


Bur ſuppoſing the atmoſphere could not, 
in its —— ſtate, ſupport a quantity of 
vapours ſufficient for forty days inceſſant rain, 
upon the wicked world at that time ; ſurely 
it was caly for God to add what quantity he 
thought fit, from the other elements; which 
we know are tranſmutable into one another. 
Every naturaliſt knows, that water rarefied is 
air; and it is as evident, that air, condenſed, 
to a certain degree, may be water; that 
water, at preſent, cither conſtitutes a great 
part of the air we breathe, or, at leaſt, is to 


— 
_— 


— 


* Vid. Varenii geograph. cap. 19. prop. 3. & 4. p. 222, 223. 
N 4 a great 
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a great degree, mixt with it, is known be- 
yond all doubt. And why the whole body 
of it, except what was neceſſary for the few 
ſurviving animals, might not be either con- 
denſed, or tranſmuted into that element on 


this occaſion, is not eaſy to ſay: nor to ho-] 


immenſe a quantity the whole expanſe of air 
and æther ſo tranſmuted would amount. 
And it is evident, that the very earth, waſhed 
off by the rains on this occaſion, (and thete 


is reaſon to believe, that the upper ſtrata 


were waſhed off to a conſiderable depth) 
might add immenſely to the fluid maſs, even 
ſuppoſing it not tranſmuted into water; and 
I ſee no reaſon why it was not tranſmuted, 
unleſs it were, that ſuch a tranſmutation was 
not neceflary to the purpoſes of providence at 


on 


that time: for otherwiſe, ſince the whole 


conduct of God was very extraordinary in re- 
lation to this affair; why might it not have 
been ſo in this reſpect, as well as in every 
other? His ſuſpending all that water (or, at 
leaſt the greateſt part of it) which he origt- 
nally divided from the earth by the firma- 


ment, for 1656 years together, was doubt- 


leſs, what we call miraculous. And his 
letting it all down at any time afterwards, 
for forty days and nights together, after it 


was ſo taken up, was eyidently no -lefs 
miraculous, 


IT 
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1r is vain therefore, to trouble ourſelves 

in ſearching what means Almighty God 
made uſe of to produce this effect; whether 
by the accefs and atmoſphere of a comet; Or 
by a tranſmutation of ſome other elements 
into water on that occaſion ; or barely letting 
down thoſe waters he firſt lifted up from the 
earth, and foroing up thoſe fountains he 
firſt depoſited in it; which ſeems to be the 


plain . of the caſe, whatever change 


may ſince have been wrought, either 1n the 
earth or firmament. 


IT muſt indeed be for ever owned, with 
the utmoſt gratitude, by all candid enquirers 
after truth, that to enquire what means God 


made uſe of on this occaſion, in order to 


vindicate ſo noble a part of the Moſaic hiſtory, 
and the diſpenſations of providence in the 
government of the world, and to ſilence the 
objections of importunate cavillers on this 
head, is the work of a moſt commendable 
and noble curioſity: otherwiſe, what avails 
it to any human creature of common humili- 
ty, to know what means God made uſe of on 
this occaſion, when ſo many means were 
equally in his choice? and when all means 


were equally ſufficient for it, in the hands of 
omnipotence ? 


AR D 
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AND therefore I haſten to that which is 
more our concern to know, and to demon- 
ſtrate to the confuſion of infidelity; and that 
is, what ends of divine wiſdom were an- 
ſwered by this ſignal en of the old 
wand. | | 


Dis sERKTATION XI. 


Concerning the ends of divine wiſdom 
anſwered by the Deluge. 


GA AVING, in the precedent diſ- 
I ſertation, ſhewn you, what me- 
SM thods of mercy and wiſdom it 
pleaſed God to make uſe of, to 

= keep mankind in a courſe of 
duty, and to deter them from diſobedience, 
þefore the flood; and that, upon the failure 
of all thoſe methods, there was an apparent 
neceſſity of a new reyelation at that time, 
antecedent to the deſtruction of that degene- 
rate race, in order to vindicate the juſtice, 
and the goodneſs of God in the government 
of the world; to let all ſucceeding genera- 
tions ſee, that no means were leſt uneflayed 
for their amendment ; and that nothing, but 
the laſt neceſſity, compelled their Maker to 
proceed to extremities with his creatures : 


7 ; Haying 


Y 
| 
| 

[ 

| 
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Having likewiſe ſhewn you how it was poſ- 


fible, and by what means it was probable, . 


that mankind became ſo exceedingly corrupt 


before the flood; and alſo by what means 


that calamity might be brought upon the 


earth : I now proceed to enquire, what ends 
of the divine wiſdom and goodneſs were an- 
twered by it. 


Ap one end of divine wiſdom plainly 
anfwered by it, is this, the eſtabliſhment of 
one univerſal, inconteſtable, perpetual mo- 
nument of his power and providence. in the 
puniſhment of guilt, over the face of the 


whole earth. 3 


Ar r the other methods of providence, 


however, in themſelves, wiſe and wonderful, 


are yet, thro' the perverſeneſs and vanity of 
human nature, ſome way or other objects of 


doubt, and diſpute, at leaſt, if not of direct 


denial, and downright ridicule, with that 
ſpirit of infidelity which 1s gone out into the 


world; but the deluge is out of the reach of 


poſſible exception ; and forces that evil 


ſpirit to be as dumb, on this occaſion, as it 
is deaf and loud upon others. 


IE we vindicate the goodneſs of God, in 


465i ing no more than one eaſy reſtraint upon 
our firſt parents, in paradiſe, we are imme- 
er asked, Why God did not rather lay 


moral 
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moral reſtraints upon them? When we ſhew 
that there was no:need of moral reſtraints in 
that ſtate of things; we then are asked, Why x 
any reſtraints? i. e. in truth, Why God did 
not make his creatures independent of him 
ſelf? or, Why he did not make them all as 
perfect as himſelf ? | 


I's we tell them of God's teaching us our 
duty by the plaineſt precepts and prohibi- 
tions, they inſiſt, that words are eaſily miſ- 
taken, but the true way of teaching, is 3 
the nature of things. If we urge, that teach- 
ing by types and ſymbols, is teaching from the 
nature of things, they immediately cry out 
for plain precepts that can't be miſtaken. 


I x we vindicate the reaſonableneſs of po/i= 
tive inſtitutions, from a Being of infinite wiſe 
dom, to beings of a yery limited capacity, 
they immediately call out for rational pre- 
cepts. If religion is recommended for its 
rational precepts, they ſay, rational precepts 
ſufficiently recommend themſelves. We no 
ſooner ſhew the excellence of the religion of 
Chriſt, but they cry up the religion of nature. 
If we tell them, that the religion of Chriſt 


has perfected the religion of nature; they 
anſwer, That reaſon and nature were ſuffi- 
client without that religion. If we urge, that 
reaſon 1s not ſufficient, and that the goodneſs 
of God exacted ſome revelation for the re- 


ſtraint 
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ſtraint and guidance of his creatures, they 
tell us, that the goodneſs of God made it 
neceſſary that his creatures ſhould be ſo 
perfect as to be their own guides. If we 
anſwer, That God made man perfett in the 
" beginning, but that he himſelf forfeited that 
felicity; they laugh, with the ſcoffers men- 
tioned by the apoſtle, and tell us, that al. 
things are now as they were from the begin- 
tne. | 


HER x then we join iſſue with them; and 
tell them, that there was a time, when God 
fignally interpoſed in the puniſhment of a 
corrupt world, by an univerſal deluge of 
waters; and that only one man and his fa- 
mily were providentially reſcued from that 
puniſhment ; and that the oldeſt hiſtories and 
- antiquities of all nations under heaven, agree 

in the truth of this fact. 6 


Trey anſwer, That all antiquity is fabu- 
lous; that there might, indeed, have been 
particular deluges, by ſome accident, in par- 
ticular places; and that the people of thoſe 
places might imagine that all the reſt of the 
world was drowned except ſome few, that 
eſcaped among themſelves ; and ſo the tradi- 
tion might become univerſal; but that a de- 
luge was ſo, is utterly incredible and im- 
poſſible. | 


HERE 
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Hr xx then we a in natural philoſophy; 

and aſtronomy to our aid. The firſt of theſe 
teaches us, that tho' this atmoſphere extends 
but a ſmall way, yet, it is impoſſible to ſay, 
what quantity of va o__ may be ſuſpended 
in this vaſt expanſe which eros the 
carth, poſſibly a quantity ſufficient for more 
than forty days inceſſant rain oyer the face 
of the whole — at leaſt, it might have 
been ſo, in the original conſtitution of things, 
in relation to this nether world, tho poſſibly 
the ſtate of things may now be very different 
from their original conſtitution. That there 
are alſo many ſubterraneous riyers and 0 
tacles of water in the earth, which, with the 
floods forced up by cloſing ſome great hol- 
lows in the depths of the ocean, would throw 
an inconceiyable quantity of water upon that 
part of the earth, which is now dry. And 
that there are unanſwerable reaſons to believe, | 
that beſides all theſe ſupplies, there is a vaſt 
fund of waters ſhut up in the very bowels of 
the earth, to be thrown up upon the ſurface 
of it, at the pleaſure of its Maker; at leaft, 

St. Peter affares us, this was the original ate 
of the earth, and if it pleaſed God to break 
the out ward ſhell of the earth, and force out 
the fluid contained in it, by the interpoſi- 
tion of natural cauſes, rather than by ſome 
immediate act of power, aſtronomy demon- 
ſtrates the poſlibility of doing ſo, by the ac- 


ceſs 
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ceſs of a comet; which, by the force of at- 
traction, might alter the figure of tlie earth, 
from ſpherical to oval; and by that means, 
force out the fluid within it, at a great va- 
riety of fiſſures, which would neceſſarily be 
formed on this occaſion. 'That, if all this 
were not enough to drown this ball, an 
inconſiderable portion cf the atmoſphere of 
the ſame comet, would be demonſtrably ſuf- 
ficient to anſwer the Moſaic account of the 
deluge. ö ; 


HE Rx then are hiſtory, antiquity, natural 
. philoſophy, and aſtronomy full on the ſide 
of reyelation, What ſubterfuge row for 
infidelity? Why ſtill it may be urged, that 
ſuppoſing the difficulties, as to the poſſibility 
of theſe effects, to be over, yet poſlibility 
and probability joined together, do not infer 
reality and certainty. To” 


HERE then we appeal once more to na- 
ture; and find that, in fact, there are, at 
this day, as evident, as demonſtrative, as 
inconteſtable proofs of the deluge, over the 
face of the whole earth, at the diſtance of 
about four thouſand years, as if it had hap- 
pened but laſt year. And whereas Moſes 
aſſures us, that the waters prevailed fifteen 
cubits above the tops of the higheſt mountains, 
let the mountains themſelves be appealed to 
for the truth of this aſſertion: Examine the 

higheſt 
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higheſt eminences of the earth, and they all, 
with one accord, produce the {ſpoils of the 

ocean depoſited upon them on that occaſion; 
the ſhells and skeletons of ſea-fiſh, and ſea- 
monſters. of all kinds. The Alps, the Ap- 
pennine, the Pyrenees, Libanus, and Atlas, 
and Ararat, eyery mountain of every region 
under heaven (where ſearch hath been made) 
from Japan to Mexico, all conſpire in one 
uniform, univerſal proof, that they all had 
the ſea ſpread oyer their higheſt ſummits. 
Search the earth; you ſhall find the mouſe- 

deer, natives of America, buried in [reland; 
elephants, natives of Aſia and Africa, buried 
in the midſt of Exgland: Erocodiles, natives 
of the Nile, in the heart of Germany; ſhell- 
fiſh, never known in any but the American 
ſeas, together with entire skeletons of whales, 
in the moſt inland regions of England; - trees 
of vaſt dimenſions, with their roots and tops, 
and ſome alſo with leaves and fruit, at the 
bottoms of mines and marls; and that too, 
in regions where no tree of that kind was 
ever known to grow; nay, Where it is de- 

monſtrably impoſſible they could grow. Nay 

more, trees and plants of various kinds, which 

are not known to grow in any region under 

heaven *. | 


— 
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* See Woodward's natural hiſtory of the earth enlarged, and 
the defence of it. Bochart, &c. 
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Ir you ask how all this could be? How 
ſhells could float in the water, fo as to reach, 
and to reſt on the tops of mountains ; or 
how, both they and other creatures ſhquld 
fink ſo deep into the earth, as to be found at 
the bottom of mines and quarries | ? I anſwer, 
that all theſe Events perfectly demonſtrate 
Moſes s account of this matter to be incon- 
teſtably true; ſince all theſe events could 
plainly come to paſs, according to his ac- 
count of the matter, but are utterly impoſ- 
ſible, and unimaginable, upon any other 
principles. We now ſee ſhells of all kinds, 
conſtantly thrown upon the ſhoar, by the 
working of the ſea; and therefore, "when all 
parts of the earth became ſhoars by the gra- 
dual ſwelling of the waters ; it 1s obvious, 
that they all muſt have ſea ſhells ſucceſliyely 
thrown upon them: and foraſmuch as, in 
all probability, no fiſh were deſtroyed for 


food before the flood, it is evident, that ſhell- 


fiſh, as all others, muſt haye been in prodi- 
gious quantities in the ſea at that time; as 
their being found to have been in prodigious 
quantities at that time, is alſo a very good 


proof that they were not deſtroyed for food 
before that time. 


' BE s1DEs this, Moſes tells us, that the 
fountains of the great deep were broken up on 
og occaſion. Now the ruſhing up of the 


Waters 
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waters thro' theſe fountains, muſt, of neceſ- 
ſity, cauſe ſo prodigious a commotion in the 
tea, as would throw up the heavieſt bodies 
from the bottom of the ocean; and this work- 
ing of that huge flood, added to the incef- 
ſant agitation of the rains and tides for fo 
many days together, were ſufficient to throw 


bodies of almoſt any weight, and much more 


ſuch light bodies as ſhells, upon the tops of 
the higheſt mountains. And if thoſe appear- 
ances they call /pouts, are now found ſuffi- 
cient to force up waters aboye the clouds, 
and, by means of that force, 0 thro up 
ſtones, and tear up anchors by ſome aſto- 
niſhing power, with how much more force 
muſt that water act and agitate, which is 
thrown up by the preſſure of the earth? 
And as the breaking up of theſe fountains 
of the deep, is abundantly ſufficient to ac- 
count for any effect of the deluge, now ob- 
ſervable upon the greateſt heights of the earth, 
ſo the return of the waters into the bowels of 
the earth, thro* the ſame channels, when 
God ſhut up the fountains of the deep, muſt. 
of neceſſity, carry bodies of all kinds back 
with them again, into the bowels of the 
earth, 


A Dvd to this, that all that maſs of earth, 
and ſtones, and ſhells, and trees, and ani- 
mals, which floated together in that immenſe 
body of waters, for ſo many days, * 

O 2 * 
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of neceſſity, in their ſubſiding, fill up a 
vaſt many hollows left in the earth, from 
the beginning; and a vaſt many more made 
in it, by the fall, the motion and eruption of 
the waters, in infinite places. And that 
earthquakes alſo, muſt, in many places, have 
ſunk theſe bodies at ſundry times, much 
deeper into the bowels of the earth; and b 
that means, preſerved them much ſafer, than 
they otherwiſe would haye been. 


Ax thus it comes to pals, that the heights 
and depths of the earth, equally and incon- 
teſtably confeſs the mighty power and ſignal 
interpoſition of God, in the deſtruction of the 
old world, by a deluge of waters, for the 
wickedneſs of them that dwelt therein. Moun- 
tains and all hills, fruitful trees and cedars, 
beaſts and all cattel, nay, fire and vapour, 
wind and form, (conſpiring to prove the) 
fulfilling his word. And thus it comes to 
pats, that we may, with ſome ſmall variation, 
ſay of Almighty God, from theſe univerſal 
effects, this ubiquity of his power, 1n the 
deluge, as David does, on another occaſion, 
of the ubiquity of his preſence, , climb up 
towards heaven, thou art there; if I go down 
mar 4 hell, thou art there alſo, 


3 LES I muſt again put a plain 
queſtion, to the patrons of infidelity. Do 
they know, that this uni verſal atteſtation of 

the 
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the whole earth to the truth of the Moſaic 
hiſtory, is an amazing and inconteſtable 


proof, that that hiſtory is verified even in 


that part of it, which of all others, is the 
moſt ſurprizing | ? If they do know this, Why 
do they not believe it ? Do they know it to 
be demonſtrably true, and will they yet 
revile it, as if it were demonſtrably falſe? Is 
it poſſible there can be ſuch monſters among 
the ſons of men? And on the other hand, 
if they do not know 1t, will they dare to 
inſult our faith, from the force of downright 
ſtupidity and 1gnorance ? Is this to be endu- 
red? We produce plain proof, demonſtrative, 
inconteſtable evidence, and they confute us 
with a loud irrefragable laugh, or a gentle, 
commiſerating ſmile: We urge reaſon, and 
they retort ridicule, and ſo go off in tri- 
umph. 


MOSES had paſſed his life in Egypt, 
and its confines, and it was impoſſible for 
him, by any natural means, to know the 
ſtate of things in all the other regions of the 
earth. Theſe iſlands were not then, in all 
probability, known to the reſt of the world; 
nor were China and America ſo much as 
dreamt of. How then could Mo/es take upon 
him to ſay in ſo peremptory a manner, that 
the waters of the deluge prevailed over all the 
high hills, that were under the whole heaven; 


and that the mountains were covered; unleſs 
O 3 he 
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he either knew this from the unerring ſpirit 
of God, or was informed of it from fome ſure 
unerring tradition? Now ſuppoſe it to be 
barely from tradition, if that tradition is found 
to be unerring in that part, which 1s at once 
the moſt amazing, and the moſt exeeption- 
able of all others, Can we conſiſtently, with 
any degree of common ſenſe, diſcredit or 
diſclaim it in any other part? eſpecially, 
when it is found, upon a due enquiry, that 
there is a plain foundation for a clear, un- 
queſtionable tradition in this caſe, from the 
few generations which had paſſed between 
Noah and Moſes and when all the parts of 
that tradition, are found, after the moſt exact 
enquiry, to be perfectly conformable to the 
reaſon and nature of things, as well as to the 
whole train of Antiquity ? 


Bur could not the higheſt mountains of 
the earth have been gradually covered by 


particular deluges, ſucceeding one another at 
ſeveral periods? 


I ANSWER, That nothing in nature is 
more irrational or unphiloſophical, than ſuch 
a ſuppoſition; as will immediately appear to 
any one, who conſiders the nature of water, 
which nothing but a miracle could raiſe to 
ſuch a height, and ſuch a ſtate of ſuſpenſion : 
and keep it in that ſtate, ſo as to cover the 
higheſt mountains of the earth, and at the 


ſame 
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ſame time leave its lower regions dry. But, 
however, if any man think it more rational 
to ſuppoſe a million of miracles in this caſe, 
than to admit the plain Moſaic account of 
this matter, he is at liberty, for me, to enjoy 
ſuch ſuppoſitions in full complacence. 


OTHERs are fond of ſuppoſing, that the 
preſent phenomena aſcribed to the deluge, 
are the effects of ſome diſturbed or chaotick 
ſtate of things, antecedent to the Moſaic 
creation; that is, in truth, ſuch is the extra- 
vagance of human vanity and perverſeneſs ! 
we are fond of building upon every wild 
imagination that comes into our heads, how- 
ever irrational and unſupported, rather than 


reſt upon the credit of the moſt rational, the 


moſt credible, the moſt authentic accounts of 
things, when once they appear to us, under 
the inſuperable diſadvantage, ol being inſpt- 
red by God ! 


ANOTHER end of the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs, anſwered by the deluge, was, the 
taking off that curſe from the earth, which 
God had pronounced upon it immediatel 
after the fall. Now, that he did take off the 
curſe from the earth, at this time, is evident 
both from ſcripture and reaſon. 


W read in Gene ſis, v. 28, 29, that when 
Lamech had lived an A eighty and two 
O 4 years 


— 
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years, He begat a ſon, and called his name 


Noah, (which ſignifies Reft} ſaying, This 


ſame ſhall comfort us concerning our work and 


toil of our hands ; becauſe of the ground which 


the Lord hath curſed. This text is common- 


ly explained by the ſubſequent account of 
Noah's being an husbandman, and finding out 
the uſe of wine; as ifno more was meant by 
thoſe words of Lamech's, than that Noah, by 
that invention, ſhould bring great conſola- 
tion to mankind, under the labours of life. 
Now this is evidently a wrong interpretation; 
for no man believes that Noah was the firſt 
husbandman 3; (that trade was as old 
as Adam) nor is there the leaſt reaſon to be- 
lieve from the text, that he firſt found out the 
art of making wine. It is ſaid, indeed, that 
he planted a vineyard ; but certainly it does 
not follow from hence, that he was the firſt 


that did ſo; nay, the contrary ſeems much 


more probable from the text : for it is ſaid, 
that Noah began to be an husbandman, and he 
planted a vineyard. It ſeems evidently im- 
plied in theſe words, that Noah never had 
been a husbandman till this time. It is 
probable the righteous race of Seth, were 
ſhepherds like Abel, and that Noah was an 


* It 1s true, the Text above cited, ſeems to imply, that 
Lamech was an husb:1:4man: but yet the words, Our work and 
zoil of our hands, might: >» meant of mankind in general: Nor 
can any man jay, how much the toil even of ſhepherds might 
be increaſed by the curſe upon the earth: in the ſcarcity of 
water, digging ot wells, growth of thorns, c. | 


entire 
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entire ſtranger to agriculture, till neceſſity 
made him turn his thoughts that way after 
the flood; nor is it in the leaſt likely, he 
ſhould: invent the way of making wine, at 
the very beginning of his applying to that 
profeſſion. Suppoſe him the firſt planter of 
vines: Is it any way credible, that the very 
firſt planter of vines, invented wine? no 
ſurely. Does any man believe, that the firſt 
planter of orchards, invented cyder ; or, that 
the firſt planter of any tree found out the 
way of fermenting liquors from the fruit of 


that tree? Nothing is leſs credible than ſuch 
a ſuppoſition. 


BES1DEs, I think it credible from a paſ- 
{age in the new teſtament, that wine was in- 
vented before the flood. In the ſeventeenth 
chapter of St. Luke, and the twenty-ſixth 
verſe, our Saviour tells his diſciples, that as 
it was in the days of Noe, ſo ſhould it alſo be 
in the days of the Son of man: they did eat, 
they drank, &c. till the day that Noe entered 
the ark, and the flood came and deſtroyed them. 
Alſo as it was in the days of Lot, they did 
eat, they drank, Kc. Now we know, that 
by eating and drinking in the days of the 
Son of man, is meant, feaſting and drinking 
wine; and the ſame is alſo meant by eating 
and drinking in the days of Lot and there- 
fore, by parity of reaſon, the ſame ſhouid 
a fo be underſtood of the days of Noe; eſpe- 


cially 
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cially ſince this is the known ſenſe in which 
our Saviour uſes theſe words, as may be ſeen 
from Matt. xi. 18, 19. For John came 
neither eating nor drinking, and they ſay, He 
hath a devil; the Son of man came eating and 
drinking, and they ſay, Behold, a man glut- 
tonous and a wine-bibber. And can we after 
this ſuſpect, that by eating and drinking in 
the days of Noe, is meant, any thing leſs 
than feaſting and drinking wine ? 


Bur ſuppoſe Noah were the inventer of 
wine : How does the invention of wine take 
off the curſe from the earth? And how ſmall 
a number of thoſe that toil 1n tilling it, are 
any way advantaged by that invention ? And 
therefore the only rational interpretation of 
Lamech's ſpeech upon the birth of Noah, is 
this, that he, being a prophet, foreſaw that 
God would in his ſon's time, and out of a 
particular regard to his righteouſneſs, take 
off the curſe from the earth ; and beſtow all 
thoſe bleſſings upon him, and his race, which 
had never been beſtowed upon any man ſince 
the fall. And we find, that, in fact, God 
Almighty did bleſs Noah, and his ſons, after 
the flood, in the very ſame manner, in which 
he bleſſed Adam and Eve after the creation; 
and not only gaye them dominion over the 
creatures, but likewiſe cniarged their charter; 
and gave them a right to the uſe of the crea- 
tures for food; with this additional aſſurance, 

that 
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that he would no more curſe the earth for the 
ſins of mankind *. Gen. viii. 21. And the 
Lord ſaid in his heart, I will not again curſe 
the ground any more for man's ſake, &c, 'The 
plain natural import of which words, ſeems 
to be, that the curſe being now taken off the 
earth, God would no more inflict it. 


AND as this is the moſt rational account 
of this matter, from the teſtimony of ſerip- 
ture, it is evident, from the nature of the 
flood, that the curſe muſt be taken off the 
earth, at that time. This appears from con- 
ſidering the flood, upon the foot of any ra- 
tional hypotheſis, that can be formed con- 
cerning it. If the curſe was executed by 
with- holding rain from the earth, during the 
whole period before the flood, or a conſi- 
derable part of it, (as poſhbly it might) it is 
evident, that the ſaturation of it with rain 
and ſalts, on that occaſion, together with 
the conſtant ſupply of moiſture from the 
clouds ever ſince, muſt effectually take off 
that curſe, from that day to this. Add to 
this, that the infinite ſhoals of fiſh, and all 
the carcaſes of animals, which would natu- 
rally be left on the heights of the earth on this 
occaſion, muſt haye left a vaſt fund of fat- 
neſs, to be gradually waſhed down thence 


* See this matter very ingeniouſly and clearly diſcuſsd in 
Dr. Sherlock's diſcourſes of prophecy. 


upon 
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upon the lower lands, by every ſhower from 
heaven. It muſt, indeed, be owned, that 
land animals cannot reaſonably be fuppoſed 
to have been ſo very numerous in that ac- 


curſed ſtate of the earth, as now ; but fiſh, 


doubtleſs, were more numerous: None of them, 
in all human probability, being deſtroyed for 
human food before that time; and as many 
kinds of fiſh ſwim in vaſt ſhoals, and all that 
we know of them, feed in ſhallow waters ; 
it is evident, that as the waters ſunk faſt, 
the ſurface of the earth being at the ſame 
time unequal, many of them alſo delighting 
in mud and ſlutch, vaſt numbers of them 
muſt be deſerted upon the tops of the higheſt 
mountains; and ſo proportionably, upon all 
leſſer eminencies of the earth. Carcaſes alſo 
of all kinds of land animals, floating in the 
waters, would naturally ſink, where thoſe 
waters were ſhalloweſt, that is, where the 
earth was higheſt : And as men alſo are very 
reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been then im- 
menſly numerous, from their longevity, it is 
evident, they allo muſt have greatly added 
to the treaſure of rich mould, left upon the 
mountains on this occaſion ? and d in that con- 
dition to which the earth muſt neceſſarily be 


reduced at that time, it is evident all theſe 


carcaſes would naturally ſink into it, and ſo 
be covered over with mould, and mud, upon 
the Ming of it again: which was neceſlary 

to 
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to prevent a peſtilence from the corruption of 
thoſe carcaſes in open air. 


Bur it is ſuppoſed by ſome, that man- 
kind were but a ſmall number at the time of 


the Moſaic deluge, and therefore an aniverſal 
flood was not neceſſary. 


LANSWER, That this ſuppoſition is evi- 
dently erroneous, and for the reader's full 
ſatisfaction on this head, I refer him to Mr. 
Whiſfton' s learned and rational account of this 
matter in his zheory of the earth. 


THAT there have been particular deluges, 
is proved beyond all doubt, by many learned 
writers, ancient and modern *; ; but then 
the authentic inſtances of this kind, which 
they give us, are only of level or low lands 
flooded from the accidental breaking of thoſe 
banks or diques which kept out the ſea; but 
to imagine that high and mountainous regions, 
Attica, for example, and Theſſaly, could be 
covered with water, and yet, that lower 
regions ſhould continue dry at the fame time, 
is a ſuppoſition attended with much more 
difficulty than an univerſal deluge. 


„ Ai 


* See, in the ates ſtate of the Republick of Letters for 
October, 1731. printed tor William Innys, London. A letter re- 
lating to ſome difficulties ariſmg from reading Mr. Woodward's 
account f the manner and effect: of the deluge. 


INDEED 


— 
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INDEED that particular regions of the 
earth, ſuch as thoſe of Phocis and Bæotia, 
ſurrounded with mountains, giving rife to 
ſprings and rivers, with no other than fub- 
terraneous paſſages for the diſcharge of thoſe 
waters, might be flooded by the accidental 
obſtruction of thoſe paſſages, is very obvious 
and intelligible; and this Sir George Wheeler 
{uppoſes with great judgment to have been 
the cauſe of the Deucalion deluge x. But 


tm. 


_ 


* In the following places of his Fourney into Greece, (B. 
p. 318. Lond. edit. 81682 Where, dete bing the * | 
Parnaſſus with certain fountains and lakes thereof, he faith, 
« Were it not for ſuch ſubterraneous paſſages as theſe, the 
« whole valley would ſoon be filled with water, until it ran 
« over the tops of the rocks down upon Delphox. And, poſ- 
« ſibly it might be one natural reaſon of that deluge, or flood, 
« in Deucalion's time; and that he could fave himſelf only upon 
that Higheſt point of Parnaſſus called antiently Lycoria. 

And again, B. 6. p. 465, 466. N 

The whole perimeter of which country and lake (viz. 
« of Livadia) is ſo encompaſſed with high hills and moun- 
« tains, ſo joined one to another that there is not fo much as 
a uu for the many. ſtreams and torrents that ariſe under, and 
« fall from them, to paſs out above ground into the ſea: fo 
« that had not the wiſdom of the Creator provided at ſeveral 
« places, certain ſubterraneous paſſages as channels to receive 
« and ſuck in the waters, which in ſo great abundance, at 
« times, do flow and pour down theſe mountains, and were 
« not theſe channels. either by nature, or art and induſtry of 
« men, kept open and cleanſed, all Baotia muſt neceſſarily in a 
« ſhort ſpace of time be drowned, and made nothing. but a 
e great lake or ſtanding water, which mountains are all fo 
« tacked and link'd together by high grounds, that before the 
« waters could find p any way into the ſea above g , 
« the whole country below them muſt unavoidably be 
* drowned: which perhaps was one great reaſon of Deuca- 
« Toon's flood in which theſe parts ſeem chiefly concerned. 

| : " 
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it is evident, that even in that caſe no moun- 


tain could be wholly covered with water, 
and much leſs with ſea ſhells. 


TH1's objection being removed, I think it 
evident, that the curſe muſt have been taken 
off the earth by the deluge, according to 
that account of the matter, which is moſt 


natural and obvious to the apprehenſions 
mankind. 

Ox ſuppoſe all the upper ſtrata of the 
earth, to have been entirely torn off, by the 
rains and eruptions of water from the foun- 
tains of the deep, on this occaſion: (as, I 
think, it is highly probable they were) it is 
evident, that, after theſe rains and eruptions 
were over, they would ſubſide again for the 
moſt part, according to their ſpecifick gravi- 
ties: And confequently the bodies of all ani- 
mals would ſubfide laſt, and fo fink into the 
mud as before. Except ſuch as in this tumult 
ſhould chance to be loaded, or otherwiſe 
entangled with heavier matter; and th 
would neceſſarily be carried down, and mixed 
with the ſtrata of ſuch heavier matter, as they 
are found to be at this day. The fiſh alſo 


would ſwim and feed, and be deſerted as 
before. 1 


AND in this caſe, it is evident, that the 
earth would be, to all intents of fruitfulneſs, 
in 
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in full as good a condition, as that in which 
it was left, when God firſt removed the wa- 
ters from it, at the creation, and made the dry 
land appear. Except what alterations might 
have been cauſed in it, by any new motion: 
or by its being placed in ſome different rela- 
tion to the ſun or planets at this time, which 
doubtleſs might occaſion much difference in 
the temperament of the air; and in conſe- 
quence of that, in the vegetation of plants, 
and lives of animals. 


Ir it be asked, How rain could waſh off 


all the upper layers of the earth ? I anſwer, 


That cataracts of rain could do this in a few 
hours; nay, in a few minutes. And ſince 
the LX interpret the windows of heaven, 
opened on this occaſion, by the cataras of 
heaven, there is reaſon to believe, that the 
rain, which introduced the deluge, ws 
at leaſt, in cataracts. 


THERE is an account in the Philoſophi- 
cal * Tranſactions, of a fall of water from the 
heavens, which, in a few minutes, tore up 
the carth ſeven foot deep, to the very rock 
which lay under it. If that rain had laſted 
a few days, nay, even a few hours, will any 
man ſay it might not have waſhed away 


—- 


3 — 3 
—— — * 


* Motte 's abridgment, vol. 2. p. 215. 
much 
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much of the rock, if not all? And there is 
all the reaſon in the world to believe, that an 
infinite number of rocks were waſhed away 
at the deluge. How, otherwiſe, is it poſ- 
ſible, that ſea ſhells and ſea animals of ſe- 
yeral kinds, ſhould be found in the midſt of 
rocks of marble at this day, as they frequently 
are? It is notorious to a proverb, that a con- 
ſtant drop will wear away a ſtone: And what 
rock can we imagine ſo hard, as not to yield 
to the violence of a continued cataract? The 
only difficulty is, how the particles of ſtone, 
ſo waſhed off, ſhould become rocks again : 
but this difficulty is alſo removed, by conſi- 
dering, that upon the ceaſing of the turbu- 
lent motion of the waters, their ſpecifick 
gravity muſt make them ſubſide together in 
great quantities; and in that ſubſidence they 
might eaſily carry other bodies down with 
them, eſpecially ſhells, which are nearly of 
their own ſpecifick gravity : and ſince marble, 
now pounded into yery ſmall parts, is found 
cafily to coaleſce into maſſes of marble again; 
(and might more eaſily do ſo in the earth 
from immenſe — ; nothing is more 
conceiveable, than how very ſmall particles 
of marble might alſo coaleſce in like manner 
at the deluge. And fince God expreſly de- 
clared on this occaſion, (as you may read in 
the ſixth 25 of * ge he 8 
deſtroy all fleſh, and the earth alſo, (for ſo 
Vs of -— * both 
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both the Hebrew and the Greek of this paſ- 
| ſage 1s plainly to be underſtood), I think it 
8 demonſtrable from the effects of the deluge, 
i now obſerved in the earth, that, in fact, 

i what is properly called earth, that is, the 
II upper ſtrata of the globe, were actually and 
if literally deſtroyed at that time; and being 
9 deſtroyed and eſtabliſned again, as at the 
wy creation, the curſe, muſt, in the eſtabliſh- 
I. ment of it, be taken off *. 


Ul] AND thus having ſhewn you two great 
| and excellent ends anſwered by the. deluge, 
the eſtabliſhment of one perpetual, incon- 
teſtable memorial of the divine interpoſition 
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* Bur if any man think it more credible, that theſe rocks 

might te form'd by ſecretions of the finer parts ot ſtoge from 
the earth, in the diſſolution of its upper ſtrata on this occa- 
ſion; (or by the pctrification of certain kinds of clay) and 
can reconcile this opinion to the plain declarations of ſcrip- 
ture; I ſhall not contend with him upon the matter: ſince it 
is evident, that rocks might be formed by tha ſubliding and 
cozieſcence gf ſimilar particles of ſtone, ſo ſever'd from the 
'F earth, at this time; in the very fame manner that they were 
1 formed at the firſt reduction of the Chaos, into form, by thoſe 
84 | laws which it hath plcaſed God to impreſs upon matter. Nor 
| do I believe, that any man will pretend to ſay, Why ſtones 
14 might not be then formed in the earth by theſe laws ; ſince 
* we now ice them daily formed in the bodies of living crea- 
i.” tures, by laws leſs obvious to our underſtandings. 
1 Nay poſſibly many of thoſe ſtrata, which are now ſtone, 
were originally clay, now petrified. (See more on this ſubject 
in Actie'; abridgment of the philoſoph. tranſact. vol. 2, p- 
254 See alfo the letter in relation to Dr. Woodward's hiſtory, 
bore referred to) 

ſor 
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for the puniſhment of ſin, and the taking 


off that curſe from the earth, which was laid 
on after the fall: I now proceed, in a few 
words, to anſwer two objections of weight 
which lie againſt this doctrine; and fo 
conclude. 
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Diss ERTATION XII. 


Objections to the Moſaic account of the 


deluge, and this explication. of it, 
conſider d. 


OTE HE flrſt is this: That man 1, 
oP eats bread in the feveat of his 
J brow ; and that the earth is ſill 

j curſed with thorns 1 thiftles. 


I ANSWER, 'That the labour of one man, 
is now ſufficient for the ſupport of a great 
many; and conſequently, a great majority 
of mankind, are exempted from the neceſ- 
ſity of labouring i in the earth: and by that 
means are at liberty to be imployed in 
thoſe purſuits of knowledge, and thoſe con- 
yeniencies and ornaments of life, which can 
alone make it deſirable to reaſonable crea- 
tures. And ſuch a growth of thorns and 
N thiſtles, 
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thiſtles, as defeats not this end, ſhould rather 
be conſidered, as a neceſſary, and a Happy 
incitement to induſtry; for tho? God took 
the curſe from the earth, yet human nature 
| not being yet recovered to its original recti- 
tude, which .could only make a life exempted 
from labour, deſireable: it could not be his 
intention, that men ſhould paſs away their 
lives in idleneſs and ſloth: and I think it 
juſtly doubtful, whether thorns and thiſtles, 
which were demonſtrably a curſe to Adam, 
are not now rather bleſſings to his poſterity ; 
agreeably to God's great pretogative of 
power and wiſdom, to produce good out of 

evil “. p 
AGAIN, the grant of the creatures for 
food, given immediately after the deluge, 
hath exceedingly lightened the labours of 
life, by leſſening the neceſſity of tillage; 
and by that means, the curſe of toil, im- 
poſed upon Adam, is, in a great meaſure 
remoyed. And this very grant ſeems plainly 


_ 2 — 


2 


* Ir is not, I believe, imagined, that thorns and weeds had 
no exiſtence before the curſe; how yexations they 1 have 
been from that time till the flood, is impoſſible to fay ; that 


now, fince the diſtinction of property, thorns are a vaſt bleſ- 
ling to the earth, is undeniable. That thiſtles are here put 
for weeds in general, I take for granted; and, I believe, ev 

candid man will find upon enquiry, that weeds now anſwer ſo 
many excellent ends and uſes in life, as render them rather a 
bleſſing than a curſe, | 
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to imply, that- the curſe was now taken off 
the earth. For certainly, if the earth had 
not now been fitted to produce plenty of 
grain, as well as herbage, it could never 


ſuſtain ſuch a vaſt number of animals; as are 


now. daily deftroyed for food: many of 
which, are ſupported almoſt entirely by grain, 
(as moſt kinds of fowl) and others require 
great ſupplies of grain, as well as herbage ; 

all which the earth is now found ſufficient to 
ſupply, with the toil of a comparatively 
imall number of men. And beſides this, 
great quantities of grain, are now employed 
in ſupplying mankind with thoſe liquors, 
which chear them under their toils; and by 
that means, exceedingly lighten the labours 
of life. And, I believe, no one imagines 
that this was an advantage enjoyed by the 

antediluvian world. Add to all this, that 
where the earth is almoſt wholly exhauſted 
by inceſſant tillage, it is common to ſee it 
ſurprizingly recruited, and enriched again at 
once, by the treaſures depoſited in it at the 
deluge; as is the known caſe of marls, many 
of which are found to be nothing but huge 
heaps of ſea-ſhells, thro? length of time diſ- 
ſolved in the earth. And, in all probability, 
all the kinds of marls are no more than the 
ſame ſubſtance, ſomewhat diverſified by the 
different foils in which they are depoſited. 


SUCH 


. 
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SUCH care hath the divine wiſdom and 
goodneſs taken, not only to perpetuate the 
proof of that great judgment, which fin 
brought upon the earth: butalſo to demon- 
ſtrate, that at the ſame time that God pu- 
niſhed fin, he remembred mercy; and in 
that very act of chaſtiſement upon the wicked, 
laid up a bleſſing for the righteons; laid up 
wherewithal to reward honeſt induſtry, to 
the end of the world. 


AGAIN, it is objected, that when God 
eſtabliſhed his covenant with Noah, never 
more to deſtroy the earth or the creatures by 
a flood, he appointed the rain-bow to be, a 
ſignal of that covenant: now the rain-bow 
is only the effect of certain reflections and re- 
fractions of the rays of the ſun from a watery 
cloud: and how can that be a ſignal that 
there ſhall be no deluge ? 


L ANSWER, That the rain-bow 1s the 
propereſt ſignal of ſuch a covenant that can 
be imagined. For the reflection of the ſun 
from a watery cloud, is a certain ſign, that 
tho” it rains in one part of the heavens, ſome 
other part is clear and unclouded. And it is 
evident, there can be no univerſal deluge, 
without an univerſal rain; ſuch as would 
over=caſt the whole heaven, and hide the ſun; 
and probably take away all diſtinction of day 

P 4 and 
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and night. And as it is agreeable to reaſon 
to believe this, the accounts of the heathen, 
concerning the firſt deluge, which they call 
the flood of Ogyges, are agreeable to this be- 
lief. Thus Solinus tells us, that one conti- 
nu'd night hid the day on that occaſion, for 
many months together. Nor is the ſame 
thing obſcurely implied to thoſe words at the 
eighth chapter of Geneſis, where God declares, 
immediately after the deluge, that he would 
never more ſmite the earth in the ſame man- 
ner: and to confirm that declaration, he adds, 
While earth remaineth, ſced- time, and harveſt, 
and cold, and heat, and ſummer, and winter, 
and day and nig hi ſhall not ceaſe. Now, it is 
certain, that ſced-time, and harveſt, and 
ſummer, and winter, (which are now to ceaſe 
no more) had entirely ceaſed, without any 
diſtinction at this time: therefore we may 
fairly infer, that ſo had day and night too. 
Now this being granted, what could be in 
itſelf a more noble or enlivening emblem of 
hope, or a more rational and ſignificant aſſu- 
rance againſt a ſecond deſtruction by rain, 
than that glorious bow of God in the clouds! 
which demonſtrates, that all the rain, which 
at any time threatens the earth, can onl 
effect ſome particular portion of it; and is 
at the ſame time ſo peculiarly fitted to con- 
vey this hope, and this demonſtration, to 
every region under heaven, and in every day 
throughout the whole year! which no other 


; | natural 
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natural indication, in the uniyerſe, is fitted 
to do *. 


AN bp if that heavenly bow was never 
before ſeen, till the moment that God made 
this declaration to Noah, (as it ſhould ſeem 
from the very expreſſion here uſed, that it 
was not); I do ſet my bow in the cloud, and 
it ſhall be for a token of a covenant between me 
and the earth; and it ſhall come to paſs, when 
bring a cloud over the earth, that the bow 
ſhall be ſeen in the cloud and I will remember 
my covenant which is between ms and you, and 
every living creature of all fleſh ; and the wa- 
ter ſhall no more become a to deſtroy all 
fleſh. I ſay, on ſuppoſition, that Noah had 
never before ſeen a rain- bow, (a ſuppoſition 
which the above declaration fairly juſtifies), 
how muſt that glorious phænomenon at once 
fill his eyes, with wonder and delight! and 
his heart, with joy ful aſſurance! and that he 
never had ſeen any ſuch appearance till that 
moment, is highly probable; ſince, it is 
evident, there might have been rain for many 
ages without a rain- bow: which arifes from 


* Thoſe rains which now exhibit the rain-bow to our eyes, 
are gentle, refreſhing ſhowers, plainly intended as bleſſings to 
the earth; ſuch Bleſſings, as, [ think, cannot be fairly. pre- 
ſumed to have been beſtowed upon it, in its accurſed fate. 
And therefore, from the rain-bow being now ſeen, it can by 


no means be fairly inferred, that it was ſeen before the 
deluge. 


the 
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the concurrence of ſeveral citeumſtances, 
which we are under no neceſſity of believing 
to have concurred, in the antediluvian ſtate 
of things; at leaſt, it is certain there could 
be no rain- bow without rain; and there is 
no convincing reaſon to believe there was 
any rain before the flood: and this opinion 
is greatly ſtrengthened at leaſt, from theſe 
words in the eleventh chapter of the epiſtle 
to the Hebrews, and the ſeventh verſe: By 
Faith, Noah, being warned of God of things 
not ſeen as yet, moved with fear, prepared an 


ark for the ſaving of his houſe. 


N ow if Noah had ſeen great rains and 
floods, drowning and over-whelming parti- 
cular portions of the earth, before this time, 
ſuch as we now daily obſerve, could the 
apoſtle properly call floods of devaſtations 
from rain, things not yet ſeen ? From hence I 
infer, that Noah had ſeen uo rain before the 
flood, at leaſt no ſuch rains as we now daily 
ſee; and conſequently, no rain-bow. 


HERE it may be objected, that ſeas and 
ſun infer rain. I anſwer, By no means: they 
infer vapours with which the earth might be 
refreſhed, as Gen. ii. 6. ſo as to prevent an 
| univerſal barrenneſs and dearth; but no-way 
infer the exiſtence of ſuch rains as now bleſs 
the earth. Beſides, the waters being then in 
one place, it is evident, that vapours could 

not 
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not be raiſed and diſperſed from them, as 


fitly, with regard to the whole earth, as they 
are now. | ö 


AND the tradition of antiquity concerning 


the rain- bow, ſeems ſtrongly to confirm this 


opinion: for Iris, which is the name of the 
rain- bow with the Greeks, is ſaid to be the 
daughter of * Thaumas, (i. e. the daughter 
of wonder) and the meſſenger of Jupiter, to 
carry his great oath to the other Gods, when 
they had offended. Now this ſeems to be a 
fable, plainly founded upon the ſolemn co- 
venant now mentioned, which God made 


with man after the deluge. The covenant of 


God on this occaſion, plainly implies the oath 
of God, as you may learn from J/aiah liv. 9. 
where God, declaring his reſolution of mercy 
to the Gentiles, uſeth theſe words; For this 
is as the waters of Noah to me; for as I have 
ſworn that the waters of Nogþ ſhould no more 
go over the earth, ſo have ] ſworn, that I would 
not be wroth with thee, nor rebuke thee. 


WHEREAS then God, on this occaſion, 
made a covenant with man by oath, and the 
rain-bow then firſt ſeen with aſtoniſhment in 
the heavens, was the ſignal of that covenant: 
what could be a more natural mythology 


. — 


* Vid. Heſiodi Theogon. v. 780. & ſeq. 
founded 
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founded upon theſe circumſtances, than that 
Iris was the daughter of wonder; and the 


meſſenger of Jupiter to carry his ſolemn oath. 


And thus having, I hope, ſufficiently 
vindicated the ſignificancy of this ſign, and 
the wiſdom of God in appointing it, I ſhall, 
in my next diſſertation, with God's aſliſtance, | 
conſider the teſtimonies of Oy relating 
to the deluge. 


/ 
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Diss ERTATION XIII. 


Of the concurrence of all antiquity with 
the Moſaic account of the flood. 


SZAAVING ended my 
| diſſertations, con- _Teftimonicy 
ME A | corn the natural ph 24725 
NI cauſes, and provi— fbi. 
daeential purpoſes of 
the deluge: I come now to enquire, how 
far all the accounts of antiquity conſpire to 
the atteſtation of this fact: beginning with 
the moſt ancient. 


A wORK, tho' of ſome labour, yet of 
little praiſe to the author, or merit to the 
reader, more than what may ariſe from ſaving 
him the trouble of revolving and comparing 
the collections of learned men on this head; 
and deducing from them, that evidence, 
which, upon due conſideration, muſt na- 

7 turally 
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turally and neceſſarily reſult from ſuch an 
enquiry. b 


Amp here I take it for granted, that 
every candid reader muſt, in this caſe,” admit. 
the teſtimony of ſuch writers, as quoted 
others, extant, and well known, at the time 
of ſuch quotations, without any contradiction 
of their contemporaries, or the leaſt imputation 
or ſuſpicion of fraud, in the point. Such, 
for example, are the quotations of Jos Dns 
and Eusk ius, from the writings of BEROsus, 
Nicyoraus DAMASCENUS, ABIDENUS, and 
- others, extant and well known in their times. 
Which quotations, have this fair preſump- 
tion of truth : that if they had been any way 
falſified, they muſt have deſtroyed their au- 
thor's eredit, and defeated the very purpoſes 
which they were produced to eſtabliſh. 


IT muſt be allowed, that quotations are 
ſo far falſe, as they are imperfe&t, thro' 
deſign; or miſtaken, thro' ignorance of ori- 
ginal languages; and that we are furniſhed 
with inſtances enough in both kinds, from 
many late writers, of great diſtinction. But 
I verily think, that both Jos: phus and Eu- 
SEBIUS, are clear of both theſe imputations. 
They quote from Greek; and there is ſome 
preſumption that they underſtood it, becauſe 
they wrote in it: and quote in it at large, 
from writers and writings of all ſorts; and 

are 
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are ſo far from being skilled in the modern 
art, of breaking in, and breaking off, in the 
middle of a ſentence, that the quotations 
which I have had occaſion to conſult in them, 
are introduced and concluded in the utmoſt 
ſimplicity; and in the moſt natural chain of 
narration. And therefore they are clear of 
all ſuſpicion, except on the head of direct 
deſigned corruption: and, I think, their 
deſign, their characters, and the ages in 
which they lived, abundantly acquit them 
upon that head. Their characters, and de- 
ſigns, will be better ſeen hereafter; and as to 
the ages in which they wrote, it is well 
known that they were ſufficiently learned, 
and prejudiced to their diſadyantage. Ages, 
which wanted neither able nor active ad ver- 
ſaries, to oppoſe the truths they advanced; 
and to expoſe the leaſt attempts to advince 
them, by any degree or colour of fallacy, or 
fraud; as appears from many of their wri- 
tings ſtill extant. And as to ſuch of them as 
carry any oppoſition to revelation, it is well 
known, that Chriſtians, (in confidence of 
their own integrity, and the goodneſs of their 
cauſe), have not been afraid to preſerve 
them, with as much care, as their own moſt 
valued writings ; inſomuch that there is good 
reaſon to believe, that the very beſt and bit- 
tereſt Books, that ever were publiſhed againſt 
divine revelation, are ſtill extant ; either in- 
tire, or, at leaſt, in the full weight and 


energy 
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energy of their objections. No body that 
reads this, will, I believe, imagine that I 
mean thoſe of modern Freethinkers, which 
ſome people are hardy enough to regard, 
but as humble imitations, at the beſt, or 
weariſome repetitions ! But tho' they impeach 
theſe eminent writers, as defective in the 
little circumſtances of ſtile, decency, skill, 
Sc. they are, however, forced to do them 
this juſtice, that they have diſcovered as little 
variety of malice upon this ſubject, as of 
wit. No fault of modern infidels; the ſub- 
ject was exhauſted. 


TIs being premiſed, I now proceed to 
produce the teſtimonies of antiquity to the 
point before us, in the beſt and cleareſt or- 
der I can. 


FOSEPHUS, in his firſt Book againſt 
Apion, ſays of the Chaldzans in general, that 
all their hiſtories and monuments of learning, 

had a great conformity to the Fewz/h: And 
of BEROsus in particular, (who was prieſt of 
Belus, and contemporary with Alexander the 
Great), he tells us, that as he wrote of the 
aſtronomy and philoſophy of the Chaldzans, 
for the uſe of the Grecians, he was well 
known to all who were any way conyerſant 
in things relating to literature, (here is an ap- 
peal to the whole learned world for the truth 

of hat he delivers on this point) and then 

adds 
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adds theſe words; ; Now this Beroſus, follow- 
ins the moſt ancient writings, relateth the 
hiſtory of the flood, and the deſiruction of 
mankind, in it, in the ſame manner with 
Moſes : Alſo of the ark in which Noah, 
the leader of our race, was ſaved ; wiich was 
carried to the ſummits of the Armenian moun- 
tains. 


AER E we are to take notice, that J o 8 E- 
PHUS had before this, wrote to the ſame 

purpoſe, of BxrRosvs's teſtimony concern- 
4 the deluge, (as ſhall be ſhewn imme- 
diately); and when he was attacked by 
Apion, as raiſing the dignity of the Tewiſh 
nation above their deſerts; they being a late 
upftart people, unknown to the reſt of the 
world: He again appeals to the ſame B E- 
ROSUS, for the truth of what Mos Es rela- 
ted; and immediately after ſhews that B E- 
Nosus Was acquainted with the people of 
the Fews. 


Now this vouching BE Rosvs's teſti- 
mony a ſecond time, and in a warm diſpute 
with an adverſary, without the leaſt hint 
that his firſt appeal to him had ever been 
conteſted, is ſurely a fair preſumption, that 
that appeal was not conteſted : and that B E- 
Ros bs's account of the deluge, was per- 
fectly agreeable to that of Mos Es. 


vol. I. : Q IN 
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Ix the firſt book of his Fewi/ſh antiquities, 
he tells us, * that the Armenians called the 
place where the ark reſted, & %, 
(the deſcent), doubtleſs becauſe Noah de- 
ſcended from thence upon dry ground, and 
adds, There the inhabitants now ſhew the re- 
mains of the ark. and that there is no impro- 
bability in this circumſtance of the relation, 
mall be clearly ſhewn hereafter. 


He alſo adds, But of this deluge and 

c the ark, all they who wrote the hiſtories 

« of the Barbarians, make mention, of 

« whom is BER 08Us the Chaldezan; for he, 

“ ſpeaking of what concerned the deluge, 

« relateth to this purpoſe ; '* Now it is ſaid 

= that ſome part of that ſhip is yet extant in 

4 Armenia, in the mountain of the Cordyæi; 

and that ſome carry about pieces of the Al- 

phaltus which they take from it, and that 

men make uſe of what is ſo carried about, for 

the moſt part, as a kind of charm to avert 
evil. | 


A 


La 


 FOSEPHUS alſo adds the teſtimonies 
of many other writers to the ſame purpoſe; 
as follows; © But of theſe things alſo H 1 E- 
* RONYMUSs the Egyptian, makes men- 


** hs 


* 


* Antiq. Jud, |. 1. c. 3. 
tion; 


— 
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tion; who alſo wrote the Phenician archæ- 
« ology; MNASEAS allo, and many others. 
© Alſo NicyorLavs of Damaſcus, gives us 
an hiſtorical relation of theſe things, in 
« this manner.” 


o 


A 


THERE 7s above Minyas a great mountain 
in Armenia, called Baris, to which it is re- 
ported, that many flying at the time of the de- 
luge, were there ſaved; and that a certain 
perſon, carried in an ark, arrived on the 
ſummit of the mountain and that the reliques 
of the wood were preſerved a long time. And 
poffibly this may be the ſame man, of whom 
Moses, the laugiver of the Jews, wrote. 


IT is generally deemed difadvantageous to 
an author, to be defended before he is at- 
tacked: but as infidels have found a new 
way of blaſting the credit of writers, not by 
critical diſſertations, or proofs of ignorance, 
or infincerity, (for this would be appealing 
to reaſon and truth), but by the unanſwer- 
able argument of ſcorn and light contempr, 
it will not, Thope, be amiſs, on all occaſions, 
to place the characters of authors in a true 
light: that the candid reader may judge for 
himſelf; and diſtinguiſn as he ought between 
infolence and ſuperior light. And beſides 
this, perhaps, the beſt way of dealing with 
infidelity, (as with other diſeaſes) is to pre- 
vent it. ; 

Q 2 THERE 
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THERE is no ſubject in this world, upon 
which, abſtracted and ſpeculative men, may 
not. refine, far above common ſenſe, and 
common conceptions. But men of plain 
talents, will, I believe, be at a loſs to think, 
why any writer ſhould ſo diligently compile 
ſuch a heap of teſtimonies, and with ſo many 
particularities, upon one point: and this in a 
court, where the language he wrote in, was 
familiar, (as the Greek language and learn- 
ing was in that of the Cz/ars), and to an 
emperor, and in an age, and country, per- 
fectly well acquainted with the then ſtate of 
the world, but from one of theſe two ends; 
either to aſcertain an important truth, beyond 
all poſſibility of doubt, or to make himſelf 
contemptible and deteſtable to all mankind, 
as the vileſt and ſhameleſleſt impoſtor, that 
ever lived. And that Jostpnus was never 
conſidered under this character, in the Roman 


court, but quite othewiſe, is, I believe, paſt 
all doubt. 


5 OSEY HUS was a man of great qua- 
lity, as well as learning; and not altogether 
clear of the ſuſpicion of being a Free- thinker; 
at leaft, if examining all things, with great 
induſtry and attention, and then adhering to 
that which he thought beſt, can juſtly en- 
title any man to that character. He deſpiſed 
riches, and gaye great proofs both of pru- 


CATCH 
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dence, probity, and piety *. Proofs which 
needed no atteſtation at the court of Rome. 
He was a man of fortitude, and when neceſ- 
ſity called, he hazarded his life, for the reli- 
gion and liberties of his country, and he de- 
tended his religion, with his pen, at a time 
when both that and his country were ruined : 
without the leaſt proſpect of the reſtoration 
of either. I own, I cannot ealily ſuſpect ſuch 
a man of impoſture, (nor can I learn that 
ever he was ſuſpected) eſpecially, an im- 
poſture which implies equal ſtupidity and 
depravity in the author! as an infinity of 
falſe quotations, neceſſarily muſt. And if 
Jostpnvs's veracity is to be depended upon, 
we then have the teſtimonies of all the an- 
cient nations, of the then known world, who 
had any early learning amongſt them, full to 
this point of the deluge. Chaldzans, Egyp- 
tians, Syrians, Phænicians, Jews! with no 
more variety, than is commonly obſerved, in 
relation to all other ſacts confeſledly true. 
And if we find no clear hiſtorical accounts of 
this matter, among the Greeks, we ſhould 
remember, that learning came late amongſt 
them; and that they had no hiſtories, me- 
morials, or records of any kind, till long 
after the Trojan war. And that all that pe- 
riod of time, antecedent to this era, is allowed 


—— 


* See his life. 
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to be dark and fabulous. And therefore we | 
\ cannot reaſonably expect any account of this 
point, amongſt them, but fuch as is involved 
in fables. And that there are memorials 
enough of that kind, to be met with 1n their 


mythology, will, 1 hope, be fully ſhewn 
hereafter. 


Ix the next place, Evs:B1us * ſupplies us 
with an extract from ABYDENUs, concerning 
the deluge, co this purpoſe, viz. that Chronos 
(or Saturn) foretold Siſizhrus, of a vaſt flood 
of rain that was to fall; and commanded him, 
to hide whatever learning he could compile, 
in Heliopolis, a city of the Sippari; that he 
obeyed, and failed immediately towards Ar- 
menia ; that the divine prediction came quick 

upon him; and that on the third day, after 
the tempeſt was ccaſed, he made an experi- 
ment by birds, to find whether they could 
ſee any land emerging from the water: and 
that they launching out into an uninterrupted 
ocean, and not knowing which way to ſteer, 
returned to Si/ithrus. That others were ſent, 
out after them, and that the third trial was 
ſucceſsful. The birds returning with their 
feet, (not as the common tranſlations have it, 
their wings) all mudded. He then adds, 
that the gods made him (i. e. Sjſithrus 


* Pepar. evangel. l. 9. c. 12. Paris ed, 
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diſappear; but the ſhip arrived at Armenia; 
and afforded the people- of the country, 
amulets of the wood, to drive away diſ- 
eaſes. 


No is ABYDENUs the only hiſtorian 
that records this account of Siithrus, Alkx- 


ANDER POLYHISTOR * gives the ſame account 


in ſubſtance; tho' with ſome more part icula- 
rities. He fays, that Siſithrus eſcaped a 
great deluge; and takes notice, that his 
ſafety was owing to the premonition of Sa- 
turn. 'That he eſcaped by means of an ark, 
which he had provided for the purpoſe ; in 
which alſo, birds, beaſts, and creeping things 
were preſerved with him. 


He RE then are two other teſtimonies, dif- 
fering in the manner, and in the ſtile, re- 
markably from one another, and from all 
the reſt: and yet agreeing, /in the main, 
with Moſes ; That there was a flood: That 
it was foretold : That a certain perſon was 
ſaved from it; and ſaved in an ark, or ſhip. 
And the ſuperſtitions of the country, (men- 
tion'd by AB YDEN Vs), plainly imply an 
opinion, that there was ſomething ſacred 
in that veſſel. And what could ſo naturally 
ſuggeſt to them, that the wood of it, ſnould 


—_ 


* Apud Cyril. contra Julian. I. 1. 
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be an amulet againſt evil, as a conſtant tra- 


dition, that this veſſel was protected from 


all evil, by the immediate providence of 
God? 


EvusEB1vs alſo ſupplies us with another 
teſtimony from the ſame ALEXANDER PoLY- 
HISTOR, Which, I think, 1s out of the reach 
of all reaſonable exception; as it is the teſti- 
mony of a candid and impartial writer, quo- 
ting the teſtimony of one who wrote in pro- 
felled enmity to the Fews. 


THIS ALEXANDER PoLTHISTOR, whom 
EvstB1us repreſents, as a writer of great 
talents and learning, eminently known to all 
men of letters, among the Greeks, quotes Me LO 
in theſe words; But Melo, who wrote indu- 
ftrioufly againſt the Jews, ſays, That after the 
deluge, a man who ſurvived, with his ſons, 
being expelled from his poſſeſſions in Armenia, 
by his country-men, traverſing the interme- 
diate region, came to the mountainous part of 
Syria, then deſart, and that after three gene- 
rations, Abraham was born, Kc. 


Now this ſeems to be a jumbled account, 
made up of a confuſion of what paſſed at the 
deluge, with Terah's migration with his ſon 
Abraham from his own country. But thus 
much muſt confeſſedly be deduced from it; 
that there was a deluge; that one man and 


his 


» 
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his ſons eſcaped it; and that this man after- 
wards reſided in Armenia, It muſt be owned, 
that this account contradicts the Moſaic in 
ſome circumſtances : And could we expect 
that an enemy ſhould agree with him in all ? 
It is ſufficient to our purpoſe, that it con- 
firms the main point in queſtion =, 

THESE are the teſtimonies cited by Evst- 
zlus, upon the point before us. I will not 
pretend to acquit him, or any other mortal, 
of human infirmities; but this I will ſay, 


that he is clear of all ſuſpicion of fraud in 
theſe citations: 


1%, IN AS MUCH as he hath eſcaped the 


cenſure of his cotemporaries upon that 
head. | 


2dly, INASMVUCH as he hath never, that 
I know of, been detected, or even arraigned 
of fraud by any ſubſequent writers, tho” 
he hath ſufficiently been hated by many of 
them. SCALIGER, his mortal enemy, im- 
peaches his judgment, but without any im- 
putation upon his integrity ; and many zealous 
Chriſtians of all ages, were ſo incenſed, 
* and are till ſo incenſed againſt him, for 
hereſy, and have carried their revilings on 


— — ——— 2— — — » "NE 


* Jerom. Photius, Baronius, G&c. Sce alſo the dedication of 
his Præpar. Evan. Paris edit. 
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that head, ſo far beyond any foundation of 
truth, that had it been poſſible to blaſt his 
credit, infidels had long ſince been ſaved the 
toil of endeavouring it. 


34ly, Hs character entirely acquits him 
to me, gnd, I think, muſt to all reafonable 
men. | 


AN b, 4thly, His whole conduct through- 
out this whole work of the evangelick prepa- 
ration. 


THE reader, I hope, will indulge me a 
little upon theſe two laſt heads. 


IN the firſt place then,  EvsEBi1vs knew 
how to think for himſelf (which, 1 will not 
preſume to ſay, is always the caſe of all thoſe 
that differ from him). 


WHOEVER peruſes his evangelick prepara- 
tions, will find that he ranſacks the learning 
of the whole world ! examines the theology 
of all nations; ſhews where they are faulty, 
and where right; examines the. principles 
and opinions of all the philoſophers of all 
ſects: compares them, and upon the compa- 
riſon, prefers. ' Shews the Platonick, to be 
far preferable to all the reſt, and why. 
Proves by a great variety of arguments, and 
compaſs of learning, that it was derived —_ 

the 
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the Fews. Shews where it agrees, and where 
it differs; that Plato copied from Moſes's - 
tho' not without mixture of fable and error. 
That where he agrees with him, his philoſo- 
phy is right, and rational; and his theology 
worthy of God. That where he differs from 
him, he is immoral, erroneous, and impious. 
And aſſigns this expreſly (on ſeveral occa- 
ſions) as the reaſon, why he rejected the 
philoſophy of Plato, and embraced that of 


the Fews. | 


ALL this conſidered, I hope, I may be 
allowed to ſay, that EuskgIus knew how to 
think for himſelf. I will venture to ſay 
more; if they who deſpiſe his authority, 
thought half as much, and as freely as he 
did, they would revere it more. At leaſt, I 
hope, they will forgive my infirmity in think- 
ing ſo, in thinking, that they would then be 
as much better believers, as they would un- 
queſtionably be wiſer men. 


BuT EvstBivs did not content himſelf 
with examining the wiſdom of the whole 
world, and preferring the Fewwiſh upon the 
compariſon. He thought it alſo neceſſary 
to enquire into truth of fact. He conſidered, 
that Moſes related many ſtrange things; the 
creation, paradiſe, the firſt pair, the deluſion 
of the ſerpent, the longevity of the firſt men, 
their corruption, and the deſtruction it drew 


down, 
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down, in the deluge, the building of Babel 
ſoon after, the defeat of that attempt, the 
diſperſion of mankind, the defcent of the 
Fews from Abraham, &c. He concluded 
very juſtly, that if ſuch men and things eyer 
exiſted, or ſuch ſtrange events ever came to 
paſs, there muſt ſurely be ſome traditions, 
monuments, or memorials of them in the 
world. And accordingly he examines the ar- 
chives, and ranſacks the hiſtories of all ages, 
and nations; their antiqui:ies and traditions ; 
and finds, that tho' they all differed vaſtly 
from one another, in the circumſtances of 
rimes, places, and names, yet that they all 
agreed with the Moſaic account in the main. 
It was obvious for him, to apprehend, that 
the difference of languages, and the different 
care or negligence of nations in preſerving 
memorials, muſt, of neceſſity, cauſe a variety 
in the forementioned circumſtances, of times, 
places, and names: and that ſuch a variety, 
was ſo far from prejudicing, that it greatly 
confirmed the truth of facts. And if he once 
conſidered the authenticity of hiſtories, and 
compared the fidelity of nations, and their 
care in keeping the memorials of preceding 
times, it was impoſſible not to prefer the 
national care and fidelity of the Jews in this 
point, to that of all other nations in the 
world. 


ft, 
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1%, BECAUSE they had publick officers 


appointed for this purpoſe, and both theſe 
officers, and the nation in general, were ut- 


terly regardleſs of all accounts of other coun- 


tries; and fo could neither borrow nor mix 
any of their own with them. 


2dly, BEcAvsE the original book, in 
which the hiſtory of the world, and their 
own nation, was contained, was profeſſedly, 
and beyond all ſuſpicion or poſſibility of 
doubt, both written and publiſhed in the 
preſence of their forefathers. 


3dly, BECAUSE it was beyond all queſtion 
the oldeſt book in the world. 


AND, 4thly, Becauſe it was kept with 
more care than any other book in the world; 
in the moſt ſacred receſs of the tabernacle 
firſt, and afterwards, of the temple; and 
continued there, till their national captivity 
and diſperſion ; and at the fame time, copies 
of this book, were in the hands of all the 
people : every king, at his acceſſion to the 
throne, was obliged with his own hand, to 
tranſcribe a copy of this book, from the 
original; and every private perſon, to get a 
great part of it, by heart. And every 
man amongſt them, bore about him, from 
his earlieſt infancy, a ſure mark of the na- 


tional 
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tional regard to it, from father to ſon, from 
age to age. It was read conſtantly and regu- 
larly to them all, at ſtated and fixed times, 
by men appointed and maintained for that 
purpoſe. It was the great buſineſs of their 
lives, to ſtudy and to excel in the know- 
ledge of it. And they who did ſo with moſt 
ſucceſs, were always in the higheſt eſteem 
amongſt them. 


BESIDES all this, this one Book, was 
their ſole rule of duty, private and publick. 
Their ſole magna charta, code, and ſtatute- 
book. For all their rights, privileges, and 
publick adminiſtration of juſtice. 


IN one word, any man that conſidered 
this point with due attention, could not but 
find, that it was their ſole rule of domeſtick 
life, civil government, and publick worſhip ; 
and conſequently, that it was impoſſible to 
falſify it, in any thing material; foraſmuch, 
as there was a neceſſity of appealing to it, in 
ten thouſand inſtances, every day of the 
year. 


AND if, after all this, EusEB1vs acted 
irrationally, in accepting this book, as ge- 
nuine and authentick, and believing the facts 
contained in it, there is no ſuch thing as a 
reaſonable conduct, or a rational evidence, 
in this world. 


I BEG 
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I BEG leave to mention ſome other cir- 
cumſtances of EuskBrus's character. Any 
man that conſiders the hiſtory of his times, 
and of his life, muſt, I think, find him as 
eminent, as any man of his own, or, per- 
haps, of any other age, for temper, modera- 
tion, dignity, diſintereſtedneſs, and a gene- 
rous contempt of wealth and grandeur: and, 
I muſt own, that theſe are to me 1n the place 
of ten thouſand proofs of integrity. I can- 
not ſuſpeCt that ſpirit, of fraud or artifice; 
ſuſpef did I ſay? I retract the expreſſion ; 
I cannot bur revere the memory, and vene- 
rate the yertue, the primitive vertue of that 
man, who could, from the influence of a 
good conſcience, look down upon grandeur ! 
could, in the heighth of princely favour, 
refuſe the bounty of an emperor, to his 
epiſcopal church; and endow it liberally 
with his own ! who could refuſe the richeft 
and the nobleſt biſhoprick of all the Eaſt, 
(tho' elected and invited to it in the moſt 
honourable and' engaging manner) upon a 
principle of apoſtolick integrity. 


In the next place, I hope, I may be al- 
lowed, with all humility, to ſappoſe, that 
this author was not an ideot. I would not 
offend the more enlightened reader, I mean, 
not an 1deot in any thing, but his Chri/tian 
faith. Nor can J learn from the hiſtories of 
thoſe 
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thoſe times, that biſhops were then generally 
deemed abandoned, and void of principles. 
And yet, unleſs EusEB1us was ſo, to the 
moſt ſhameleſs degree imaginable, how is it 
poſſible to imagine, that he ſhould dare to 
forge or falſify numberleſs quotations, from 
authors then in the hands of all men of 
learning, declaring at the ſame time, that 
they were in the hands of all men of learn- 
ing; and perfectly known to them? And 
that he ſhould do this, in a language then 
univerſally known! in that very act, chal- 
lenging the whole world to detect him! and 
at the ſame time ſupplying them with the 
means to do it ! I confeſs, I am a believer, 
I mean, a Chriſtian believer - but they who 
are not, will, I hope, forgive me, if I can- 
not go their lengths in credulity ! I cannot 
believe this of E-ustB1vs, becauſe I think 
it were incredible of Diagoras; of the greateſt 
infidel now alive! 


I owN, that all biſhops are not now in 
all the veneration I could wiſh them. Men 
are ſufficiently inclined to credit things to 
their diſadvantage; yet I ſhould imagine 
him very credulous, who could believe this 
of a Chriſtian biſhop, even now ! a biſhop, 
living in this remote region of the earth, 
and writing in the language of it; a lan- 
guage confined to itſelf, and its colonies ! 
1 Hhould imagine that ſuch a man would 

con- 
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content himſelf, even in this happier age of 
free · thinking, with being ſilently in the 
wrong, without proclaiming his ſhanie and 
ſetting his ſeal to it! and what ſeems to me 
ſo incredible of a modern biſhop, #ow, and 
here, is, I ſhould think, much more fo, of a 
primitive Chriſtian biſhop ; (a biſhop who 
could refuſe the ſee of Autioch); in an age, 
when men ſeem to have been ſerious in reli- 
gion. A biſhop living in the light of Aſia 
(in luce Afie) as Cicero expreſſes it. And 
himſelf then one of the greateſt lights of 
Afia / writing in a language known to the 
whole world! 


| And as the character of Evszn1vs ſhews 
him ſuperior to all exception, his conduct 
throughout this whole work of the evangelick 
preparation, proves him yet more fo, if poſ- 
ſible. He undertook this great work, for 
the converſion of the heathen world; ap- 
pealing to books in their own hands; Can 
there be a fairer mark of an honeſt conduct, 
of open honeſty than this? If he had falſified 
in the appeal, muſt he not of neceſſity defeat 
his own purpoſe, with infamy to himſelf, 
and to his caule ? 


TOSE PHUS quoted a great number of 
works and writings in his hiſtory, and in his 
diſpute with Apion, (that is, in effect, with 
the heathen world): but EvszsBius, works 
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and writers without number! I will venture 
to ſay, not leſs than fourſcore, in his fifteen 
books of the evangelick preparation; every 
quotation, either forged, or falſified, is a 
mark of impoſture; if he is an impoſtor, he 
can't have given leſs than a thouſand proofs 
of it. He quotes Jostexvs for many autho- 
rities, cited, and vouched unreproved, long 
before. And he himſelf quotes other autho- 
rities from ſome of the ſame books; he quotes 
Clemens Alexandrinus, at large, who had 
himſelf quoted authorities, without number; 
and many other authors in the ſame man- 
ner; a ſtrange complicated ſeries of forgeries ! 
a long chain linked one into another, and 
yet no appearance of preyarication or cor- 


ruption ! no detection, even from anachroniſm 
or inconſiſtency ! 


| Inv one word, if this man hath forged and 

falſified, he hath done it in a manner, which 
no other man eyer did from the foundation 
of the world. If he hath done ſo, it is a 
problem far above my abilities, to explain 
why he hath, (to uſe ÆAſcbines's expreſſion to 
Demoſthenes) thus abuſed all the marks and 
characters of honeſiy, to all the purpoſes of 
villany, and why no man hath ever yindt- 
cated this abuſe. "INN 


Tx x ſum of all is this, 


— 


Wart 
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WHrar I think in itſelf utterly ineredi- 
ble, I could believe of no man alive or dead. 
What I could believe of no man, I could leſs- 
believe of a Chriſtian biſhop now. What 1 
could believe of no Chriſtian biſhop now, I 
could yet leſs believe of Evstrvs. 
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DisSERTATI ON XIV. 


Of other teſtimonies relating to the 
deluge. 


HAVE, in the preceding diſſer- 
tation, deſignedly omitted a teſti- 
mony from Beroſus, cited by Sir 
alter Raleigh, (b. 1. c. 7.) 
+ inaſmuch as the book now ex- 
tant under the name of that writer, is juſtly 
ſuppoſed to be corrupted ; nor have I been 
able to learn upon what authority that great 
man judged this paſſage genuine ; but that 
he eſteemed it ſuch, I think is evident, from 
his quoting it without any mark or ſuſpicion 
of reproach. For ſoon after he hath cited it, 
he adds theſe words, © But Berofus (who, 
« after Moſes, was one of the moſt ancient, 


© however he hath been ſince deformed and 


% corrupted) doth, in the ſubſtance of all, 
« agree with Moſes as touching the general 
flood, 
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flood, taking from thence the beginning of 

« his hiſtory in theſe words; Beyore that 
« famous Deſtruction of waters by which the 
« world univerſal periſhed : witneſſing withal, 
« that Noah with his Wife 7itea, and his 
« three ſons with their three wives (in all 
„ eight perſons) were only ſaved.“ 


Trar Sir Walter Raleigh was a great 
man, and a good critick, will not, I believe, 
be denied: and that he never was ſuſpected 
of ſuperſtition, credulity, or unreaſonable _ 
partiality to religion, 1s undoubted : taking 
it for granted then, that this quotation from 
Beroſus is genuine, I think the building of 
Babel, by the ſons of Noah by Titea (ſoon. 
after the flood), with tower upon tower, 
might have given the moſt natural occaſion 
to the mythology of the invaſion of heaven 
by the Titans, heaping one mountain upon 
another. 
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I now proceed to enquire for ſome memo- 
rials of the deluge in the Greek mythology. 
And, I think, we need ſearch no further on 
this head, than their own fabulous accounts 
of the two deluges of Ogyges and Deucalion + 
following one another at the diſtance of about. 
two hundred years. 
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Theſſaly) were overwhelm'd with water, are 
(as I 2 obſerved) attended with more 
difficulties, and conſequently, are much leſs 
credible than an univerſal deluge. And 
therefore, ſince both theſe are ſuppoſed by 
them to have happened in that age, which 
is confeſſedly obſcure: long before they had 
the uſe of letters, or publick records of any 
kind, they deſerve to be no otherwiſe re- 
garded, than as traditions of the univerſal 
deluge, corrupted agreeably to the ignorance 
of the times, and genius of that vain people, 
who vaunted their own antiquity above all 
other nations; and becauſe the oldeſt nations 
had memorials of one deluge, which drowned 
the world, they reſolved to be diſtinguiſhed 
by the ſingularity of two deluges; but then 
we muſt do them this juſtice, that they al- 
ways conſidered Deucalion's deluge as uni- 
verſal; in which he ſaved himſelf, his wife, 
and ne few others on the mountains of 
Theſſaly, and ſo was regarded as the reſtorer 
of mankind, as Srrabo certifies K. 


cnirIc xs alſo find, with ſufficient ap- 
pearance of truth, their Bacchus, (anciently 
Boachus) in Noah, the firſt planter of vines; 
one letter changed either by accident or de- 


ſign, makes all the difference between their 


)——•—́—ů 
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names; 
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names; and Noah's planting the vine, and 
ſubſequent drunkenneſs, recorded in the 


ſcripture, is foundation enough for all the reſk 
of the fable of Bacchus. 


THEIR Janus alſo, who ſaw before and 
behind, is doubtleſs no other than Noah; 
who ſaw the ante-diluvian, and poſt-deluvian 
worlds. And Sir Walter Raleigh obſerves, 
that this name might very naturally be derived 
from the Hebrew word j | jaiv|, which ſig- 
nifies wine. 


NOAH ſeems alſo to be fully figured out 
to us under the character of Saturn. 


W xo 1s repreſented at one time, as dri ven 
down from Olympus by his fon. At another, 
as devouring all his children, except three, 
which were concealed from him. At another, 
as dividing the whole world between his 
three remaining ſons. And at another, as 
the common parent of mankind, and reclaim- 
ing the ſavage lives of the firſt mortals, who 
lized on mountains, and fed upon acrons: 
giving them laws, and teaching them culture; 
with ſeveral other circumſtances; fuch as 
only one language among mankind in 
his time, his being a teacher of juſtice, and 
author of that law which forbad to behold the 
gods naked. *. 


7M See Bochart's Phaleg, I. 1. c. 1. 
R 4 


— 
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Tu deſcent of Noah from the high 
mountain, on which the ark reſted; the 
deſtruction of all his own family with the 
reſt of mankind, except his three ſons; and 
the diſtribution of the world afterwards 
among theſe three fons, and their deſcen- 
dants, and he himſelf being the parent of 
all the race of mankind then in the world, 
and their lawgiyer in the character of com- 
mon parent, being alſo an husbandman, and 
teaching the art of cultivating the earth to 
his ſons; his na kedneſs being ſeen by one of 
his wicked ſons, and the curſe denounced 
upon him for it. All theſe circumſtances 
united, very naturally gave riſe to all theſe 
fabulous accounts of Saturn, among a people 


who delighted in fiction, and deſpiſed plain 
truths. 


Ir we proceed from the mythology of the 
Greeks, to the more ſerious writings of their 
philoſophers and philologers, we ſhall find 
not only clear undiſguiſed memorials of the 
deluge amongſt them, but likewiſe ſuch as 
exactly correſpond with the Meſaic account. 
I ſhall mention but three of theſe writers, 
Plato, Platarch, and Lucian, 


PLATO's teſtimony is thus quoted by 
Sir Walter Raleigh (I. 1. c. 7. g. 4.) © And 


Pluto in Jimæo produceth an Egyptian 
* 1 
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« prieſt, who recounted to Solon, out of the 
« holy books of Egypt, the ſtory of the 
flood univerſal, (which faith he) happened 
« long before the Grecian inundations. 


PLATO alſo mentions the deluge in the 
third book of his laws. 


PLU 4 ARCH's teſtimony is thus cited 
by Ray, in his conſequences of the deluge, 
p. 65. 


« PLUTARCH, in his book de ſolertia 
« animalium, tells us, that thoſe who have 
« written of Deucalion's flood, report, that 
© there was a dove ſent out of the ark by 
Deucalion, which returning again into the 
« ark, was a ſign of the continuance of the 
« flood, but flying quite away, and not .re- 


5 turning any more, was a ſign of ſerenity, 
and that the earth was drained. 


THE ſame author quotes Tucian's teſti- 


mony upon this head, p 67. in the follow- 
ing manner; 


«LUCIA N, in his Timon, and in his 
book de Dea Syria, ſets forth the particu- 
lars of Deucalion's, after the example of 


« Noah's flood. 1 Te par, d 
© cy tAMmeTo i yeveny Teuripay WwsNing Te x 
i 78 voi wie, c. Deucalion was the 


* on'y. 
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& only man that was left for a ſecond genera- 
« tion, for his prudence and a ſake ; and 

&« was ſaved in this manner: he made a great 
&« ark, and got aboard it, with his wife and 
&« children; and to him came ſwine, and 
& horſes, and lions, and ſerpents, and all other 
« living creatures, which the earth maintains, 
« according to their kinds by pairs; and he 
« received them all, and they hurt him not; 
« for there was by divine inſtind, a great 
« friendſhip among them; and they ſailed ta- 
« gether in the ark, ſo loug as the waters 
« prevailed.” And in his Timon he faith, 
« That Noah laid up in bis ark plenty of all 
« proviſions for their ſuſtenance.” And left 
Lucian ſhould be ſuſpected of being beholden 
to revelation, for any information in this 
point, he takes care to let us know, that he 
had this account of the ark and deluge from 
the Grecians. 


Tk ſame learned author, Mr. Ray, 
quotes other teſtimonies upon this head, 
which the curious reader may more largely 
conſult at his leiſure. 


TE teſtimonies of Latin writers ſucceed 
next in order, to thoſe of the Greeks. Of 
theſe alſo, I ſhall only cite ſome men of note, 
chiefly theſe; Fabius Pictor, Pliny, and 
Ammianis Marcellinus. The firſt of = is 

us 


S 
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A* quoted by Sir Malter Raleigh (I. 1. 
7-4-7) 


Or the antiquity of Janus, Fabius 
« PiFor giveth this teſtimony : ¶ I omit the 
Latin] In the time of Janus (faith he) 
« there was no monarchy : for the deſire f 
« rule, had not then folded itſelf about t 
« hearts of men. Janus firſ} taught the 
10 le to ſacrifice wine and meal : y 
" 1 4 Tran gardens aud 3 5 
« groves, wherein 22 to = : with 
« other holy rites ceremonies.” Sir 
« Falter then proceeds thus, A greater 
« teſtimony than this, there cannot be found 
« among the heathen, which in all agree ſo 
« well with the ſcriptures. For firſt, whilft 
« Noah flouriſhed, there was not any king, 
« or monarch : Nimrod being the firſt that 
took on him ſovereign authority. Se- 
« condly, Noah, after the flood, was the 
&« firſt - planted the vine, and became an 
« husbandman ; and therefore offered the 
« firſt-fruits of both (to wit) wine and 
© meal. Thirdly, he was the firſt that 
« raiſed an altar, and offered facrifice to 


God, a thankſgiving for his merciful good- 
« neſs towards him,” 


Hk we ſee that the Fanus of the 
Greeks, is evidently the Noab of the bible; 
with perfet agreement in the main; and 90 

more 
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more difference than ſuch as naturally diſtin- 
guiſhes true hiſtory from uncertain and fabu- 
lous tradition, 


TEE next teſtimony in order, is that of 
Pliny; or, to ſpeak more properly, that of 
Pliny, Mela, and Solinus, united, which Sir 
Walter Raleigh {ibid.) mentions in this man- 
ner; For whereas Mela, Pliny, and Soli- 
« nus witneſs, that the city of Foppe in Ju- 
« da, was founded before the flood; and 
© that (notwithſtanding the height of wa- 
« ters) there remained on certain altars of 
« ſtone, the title of the king, and of his 
« brother Phineus, with many of the grounds 
« of their religion: ſure it is no where found, 
« Ce. 


FRO the teſtimony of theſe three learned 
writers, who made it their buſineſs to enquire 
after every thing curious over the face of the 
earth, added to Foſephus's account of the 
pillars of Seth, we may fairly infer, that there 
was an univerſal tradition not only of ſome 
premonition given to mankind before the 
flood, of that approaching ruin, but likewiſe, 
that ſome monuments of the ante-diluvian 
world out-laſted that deyaſtation ; for this 
ſeems to be the moſt natural reaſon of the 
principles of religion inſcribed upon ſuch 
maſſy and durable altars here: (for ſuch they 
muſt be ſuppoſed, when they are ſuppoſed 
WET 2 | ſtrong 


5 
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ſtrong enough to bear the force of the flood) 
as of the improvements of ſcience engraved 
on the pillars of Seth. And this obſervation 
will be yet further confirmed by the teſti- 


mony of Ammianus Marcellinus, which fol- 
lows next in order, 


Ix the 22d book of his hiſtory (c. 1 5, 
p. 263. of Gronovius's edition), among other 
curioſities of Egypt, he deſcribes their Syrinxes 
in theſe words; Sunt & ſyringes ſubterranei 
quidam & flexuoſ} receſſus, quos, (ut fertur ) 
feriti rituum vetuſtorum, adventare diluviam 
prſcii, metuenteſque ne ceremoniarum oblite- 


raretur memoria, penitus operoſis digeſtos fodi- 


nis per loca diverſa ſiruxerunt et exciſis 
parietibus volucrum ferarumque genera multa 
ſculpſerunt, & animalium ſpecies innumeras 
quas hierographicas litteras appellarunt. 


THe ſenſe of which, in Engliſh, is thus: 
There are alſo (in Egypt} Syrinxes, cer- 
tain ſubterraneous and winding receſles, 
which (as it is ſaid) men skilled in an- 
cient rites, foreknowing the coming of 
the deluge, and fearing that the memor 

of their ceremonies ſhould be blotted our, 
hewed and faſhioned out of quarries in ſe- 
yeral places, with immenſe labour, and 
« carved on the walls which they had ſo 
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« hewn, many kinds of fowls, and wild 


6“ beaſts, and figures of animals innumerable, 
« which 
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« which they called hieroglyphick (ſo * 
“ read the text) 0 or ſacred characters. 


Tu x learned commentator, who publiſhed 
this edition, cites ſeveral other teſtimonies to 
this purpoſe, particularly that of Manerho 
from Euſebius. If then we compare theſe 
accounts with that of Abydenus before- 
mentioned, who tells us, that 87//thrus was 
commanded by Saturn, before the flood came 
dn, to compile all the learning he could, and 
depoſit it in the city of Heliopolis, we ſhall 
have reaſon to believe, that the tradition of 
warning giyen to mankind, of the approach- 
ing deſtruction by a deluge, was familiar oyet 
the world; and conſequently, we are well 
juſtified in believing from the bible, that 
God gave notice of it, by Noah, an hundred 
and twenty years before it arrived: And if 
theſe caverns were really formed before that 
time, as poſſibly they might; that time will, 
I believe, be thought little enough to be al- 
lowed for finiſhing works of ſuch immenſe 
labour and art. 


IN collecting theſe teſtimonies of antiquity 
concerning the deluge, I haye omitted num- 
bers cited by the learned authors Whom I 
have conſulted in collecting theſe; particularly 
Bochart. It were eaſy to lengthen out this liſt 
of witneſſes with a long ſeries of poets, hiſto- 
tians, geographers, philologers, antiquaries; it 

being, 
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being, in truth, much more difficult to make 
choice, than to find numbers: but as the 
reader is, I believe, by this time fully ſatis- 
fied, if not ſated, I ſhall only beg his pa- 
tience and attention to two or three teſti- 


monies, of a different kind from thoſe already 
urged. | 


THe firſt is, that the butler of the dos 
luge was as familiar in America upon its firft 
diſcoyery, as in any other known region of 
the earth, 


TE ſecond is, that it was found as fas 
miliar among the Banians of Cambay, upon 
the diſcovery of the Eafi-Indies, as it was 
from time immemorial among the ancient 
Perſians and Chineſe ; and that ſome imper- 
fect memory both of Noah and his ark, 
ſeems to ſubſiſt even among the Hottentors. 
They ſay, their firſt parents came into their 
country through a window; that the name 
of the man was N6h, and the woman Hing- 
nob, &c. See Kolben preſent ſtate of the 
"_ of Good Hope, p. 29. 


Tas third is, that as the names of cities, 
countries, rivers, &c. are uſually derived 
from their founders or original inhabitants, 
or their deſcendants ſolicitous to do honour to 
their anceſtors, Sir Malter Raleigh obſerves, 
that many riyers, cities, and mountains, 

; were 
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were denominated from Noah; his words are 
theſe ; eds.” 


« FURTHERMORE, tothe end that the 
«© memory of the ſecond parent of mankind 
« might the better be preſerved, there were 
« founded by his iſſues many great cities, 
« which bear his name, with many rivers 
e and mountains; which many times forgot 
ce that it was done in his regard, becauſe 
« the many names given him, brought the 
« ſame confuſion to places as to himſelf. 
« Notwithſtanding all which, we find the 
« city of Noah upon the banks of the Red- 
« ſea, and elſewhere: the river of Noas in 
« Thrace, which Strabo calls Noarus ; Pto- 
« lemy Danus; dividing {llyria from Pan- 
« zonia. Thus much for the name.” 


Als o that many countries, regions, &c. 
were denominated from Noah's deſcendants, 


mentioned by Moſes, needs no proof. 


IN the laſt place, as it was natural that 
upon the invention of coins, memorials of 
remarkable eyents ſhould be preſeryed in 
their impreſſions, and inſcriptions, by per- 
ſons moſt concerned to do ſo; neither is this 


kind of teſtimony wanting to perpetuate the 


memory of the deluge. 


Now 
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N ow not to inſiſt upon the impreſſion of 
a ſhip, recorded and ſeen on the oldeſt Fa- 
han coins, in memory of Saturn, who was 
certainly no other than Noah; I ſhall beg 
leave to mention two later coins, whoſe im- 
preſſions are found, together with a long 
and learned diſſertation upon one of them, 
at the end of Falconerius's inſcriptiones athle- 
tice, printed at Rome, A. D. 1663. Theſe 
coins this learned a treats as very 
rare and valuable curioſities; and conſidered 
as ſuch, by all virtuoſo's of eminence. And 
as that diſſertation i is ſcarce in this part of the 
world, the reader, I hope, will not be diſ- 
pleaſed to ſee an extract of it, as ſhort and as 
exact as I could make it. 


Ir was cuſtomary with die Roman pro- 
vinces, when viſited by any of the Czfars, 
to compliment them by ſtriking coins on the | 
occaſion, to perpetuate the honour done 1 
them: Two of theſe, one in honour of S. 
verus, and the other of Phil pus Arabs, are 
l| found with an ark, and othet memorials of 
the deluge, on the reverſe. The oy rr 
of Severuss coin is thus TT and 
explained by Fulconerius. 


Ar T. R. A. CEnT. CEOYHPOC nxpri 
imp. Cæſ. L. Sept. Severus Pertinax, [ The 
Emperor Cæſar Lacks. 2 Sevefus Per- 

Vol. I. tinax 


— woe. egy” — 
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tinax ]. As to the reverſe of this coin, our 
learned antiquary ſeems to be loſt in a re- 
finement in relation to the figure of the ark; 
which, I own, I do not well comprehend ; 
all that I ſee, is, that it exhibits to a common 
eye, the figure of a ſquare box, floating . 
on the water; open at the top, with the 
figures of a man and woman in it; a bird 
ſtanding at one corner, ſuppoſed to be a dove, 
and another on the wing, approaching the 
oppolite corner, with a branch of laurel in 
its talons. Before the ark are the figures 
of a man and woman reſembling thoſe'within, 


and ſuppoſed to be Deucalion and Pyrrha ; 


with their right hands lifted up, ſeemingly tn 
a poſture of devotion; or, as my author 
thinks, with their hands prepared to take up 
thoſe ſtones which they were commanded to 
caſt behind them, for the reſtoration of the 
human race. All this needs no comment : 
it explains itſelf. The inſcription on this ſide 
of the coin, our learned author diſtinguiſhes 
into the following words. EIII ATQNO- 
OETOT APTE. MATNHTN ALIAME N. 
Sub Agonotheta Arte. Magnetum Apanienſium. 
The word Arte. here, is an abridgment of 
the name of the magiſtrate who preſided over 


the publick exerciſes; and the ſenſe of the 


inſcription is this, that this coin was ſtruck 
in the mag iſtracy of Arte. preſident of the 
prblick exerciſes of the Magneſians and Apa- 
mæans. The reader is to know, or remem- 


ber, 
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ber, that the preſidency of the publick games 
and exerciſes, Was a magiſtracy of rent 
dignity in the heathen world; inſomuch, that 
the years were diſtinguiſhed in their publick 
records, by the names of ſuch magiſtrates 


who were known by a great variety of titles 
and privileges. 


THz learned author of this diſſertation, 
ſuppoſes the memory of Deucdlion, to have 
been preſerved, as part of the religious rites 
of the Syrian goddeſs ; before whom a repre- 
ſentation of Denralion, and the deluge, was 
carried twice a year in thoſe folemn proceſs 
ſions, wherein water was carried from the 
ſea, to the temple of that goddeſs, at Hiero- 
polis: in memory of Deucalion's deliverance 
from the deluge, after which he is faid to 
have dedicated' this temple; And as this 
goddeſs was for a long time in high eſteem in 
Syria, her worſhip might naturally ſpread 
from city to city, and from province to pros 
vince. From Hieropolis of Syria it might 
naturally reach to Hierupolis in Phrygia ; 
and from thence to Fpamea of the ſame pros 
vince ; which our antiquary judges to be the 
place where this coin was ſtruck, from its 
neighbourhood to Magneſia; ; the citizens o 
both places being here jointly named. 


But if I may be. indulged a conjecture, 
in oppoſition to the opinion of this very 
S 4 learned 
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learned antiquary, Lown, Iam more inclined 

to believe, that the Apamæa here meant, is 
that of Me/o potamia, becauſe both Herodian 
and Dio mention Severus's being in that 
country; and, I think, one may fairly col- 
le& from Dio, that he ſojourned in Meſopo- 
tamia, during the ſiege of Byzantium, which 
laſted three years. At leaſt, it is certain, 
he was there when this city was taken: (and 
he by that means more confirmed in the 
empire) which was a proper occaſion for the 
cities of that region to pay their compliments 
to him: tho' there wanted not alſo another 
occaſion of doing it, not long after; when 


he redeemed them from the invaſion of the 
Parthians. 


Non is the union of the Magneſians and 

Apameans on the ſame coin, any objection 
to this opinion; ſince this author hath him- 
felf furniſhed us with many inſtances of the 
names of yery diſtant people joined on the 
ſame coin, from an dib in religion, i. 6. 
from a communion in religious worſhip. And 
this opinion is farther ſtrengthened from the 
next coin of Philippus Arabs, which hath the 
word NQe, inſcribed on the fide of the ark: 
which 1s allowed to be the name of Noah 
among the Chaldeans; and which this learned 
writer doth himſelf believe to be ſo intended 
in this place: and hath taken care to ſhew 
that there is no room here for any ſuſpicion 


of 
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of a Berroprd\ Os, i. e. a reading from the left 
hand; tho' the learned Mr. Saurin, hath, 


thro' miſtake (occaſioned by the perplexity of 
Falconeriuss ſtile in this place) imagined, 


that this eminent antiquary would have it ſo 


read. Beſides that the neighbourhood of 
Arabia to Meſopotamia makes it probable, 
that a city of that region was more likely to 
compliment Philippus Arabs, ſen. a native of 
their own neighbourhood, on his acceſſion to 
the imperial throne, who was inveſted with 
the empire on the banks of the Euphrates, 
in a region not very remote, poſſibly in the 
neighbourhood of that very city. 


ADD to all this, that tho? the inhabitants 
of Meſopotamia might not have received the 
religion of the Syrian goddeſs, yet it is highl 


probable that the memory of Noah muſt ftill 


fubſiſt, in a country where Noah himſelf, in 
all probability lived, and built the ark; (8 
ſhall be ſhewn hereafter) and where Babel, 
the work of his ſons, might naturally (tho” 
in ruins) preſerve ſome memorial of him; 

and our learned author doth, for many rea- 
ſons, conclude both coins to be the work of 


one city. 


83 Prs- 


=" 
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DisSERTATION XV. 


Same difficulties relating to Noah's ark 
aw. dered. 


HERE are few things more apt 
to offend men of humble and up- 
115 diſpoſitions, than the reſt- 
leſs and unwearied induſtry of 
libertine ſpirits, to blaſt bp to 
overthrow the credit of revelation, by all 
the lahoured objections of abſurdity, and im- 
poſſibility, as well as by all the evil arts of 
cavil and calumny ! and yet when it is found 
upon enquiry, that theſe objections, never 
fail to end in new evidence of the truths they 
were intended to oppoſe, nor theſe calum- 
nies, but in the confuſion and reproach of 
their authors; whilſt we lament the de- 
ſtruction of theſe vain deluded mortals; we 
muſt be thankful to the great Governor of the 
world, for the infinite advantages, derived 
| from 
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from their arrogance, upon the humble 
belie ver. | | 


How far, the objeQions.I am now to 
recount, and the anſwers to them, will give 
juſt ground for this reflection, the reader 
will beſt judge. 


In the firſt place then, it is objected, That 
if Noah had been an hundred and twenty 
years in preparing the ark (i. e. from the 
notice God gave him, that his ſpirit ſhould 
not ſtrive with man, beyond that ſpace of 
time) as many divines have believed, and 
{till do believe, - the timbers muſt all have 
decayed and periſhed before the end of that 


period. | 


To this I anſwer, That the objection is 
founded upon ſuch groſs ignorance, as I am 
almoſt aſhamed to refute, Since it is noto- 
rious, that the timbers of many buildings, 
now extant in this iſland, have vaſtly out- 
laſted that period, undecayed; and yet there 
are timbers, belieyed to be much more durable 
than oak. The ark is, for very good rea- 
ſons, believed both by Fuller and Bec hart, to 
have been framed of cypreſs, the moſt du- 
rable wood in the known world; and the 
leaſt liable to the impreiſions of air, and ver- 
min: tho' if it had been leſs durable, the 
aſphaltus with which it was ſheathed, both 

9 4 on 
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on the inſide and the out, may very well be 
ſuppoſed capable of preſerving i it, many cen. 


turies; 3 as ſhall be ſhewn hereafter, 


BEST DES this, I think, a conſiderable 
ſpace of time muſt be allowed, for collecting 
(not to ſay taming) the creatures to be pre- 
ſeryed. Nay, ſome men have thought this 
fo mighty a difficulty, that they have ima» 
gined it an unanſwerable objection againſt the 
Moſaic account of the deluge, as it is gene- 
rally underſtood, i. e. againft its being uni- 
verſal : danch as ſome of the creatures, if 
you ſuppoſe them diſperſed, as they are now, 
at great diſtances from the place where they 
were created, could not, (as they think) 
return to that region where the ark 5 built, 

in leſs than twenty thouſand years *, . 


Bor this objection confutes itſelf; becaufe 
at that rate of travelling, they could not 
have reached the regions in which they are 
now found, to this day. 


Bur this point will, I think, be fairly 
cleared in a few words. The country of 
Eden is very reaſonably fuppoſed by learned 
men to be next adjacent to the garden of that 
name, from whence Adam was exiled; and 


ko 


EEC e 6 * 93 


a "od - Voſſins as he i is quoted by Mr. Saurin, in his diſcourl 
8 the deluge, octave, p- 99. | 
28 


«3 
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as all the early accounts of that coun 
paint it out to us as one of the moſt fruitful 
and delicious regions of the earth, (tho now 


greatly changed) there is no reaſon to ima- 


gine that Adam ſought for any habitation 
beyond i it. 


Wu N Cain flew his brother, he was ex- 
iled from thence; and he and his deſcen- 
dants ſought their dwellings elſewhere; but 
there is all the reaſon in the world to believe, 
that Seth, and his deſcendants, continued in 
their father Adam's abode, and the regions 
adjacent: and as Noah was a deſcendant from 
Seth, in a direct line, there is no doubt but 
that he dwelt i in that country, or not far from 
it, that is, not far from Babylon for that 
the ark was built thereabouts, many cir- 
cumſtances concur to perſuade us. There is 
Gopher wood (very reaſonably ſuppoſed to 
be cypreſs) found in abundance. There 
alſo is the aſphaltus, with which the ark was 
fenced from the impreſſion of the waters, 
both on the outſide and the in. And not 
very far from thence is Ararat, whither the 
ark may very naturally be ſuppoſed: to be 
carried by the ſwelling of the waters from 
the ſea, when the fountains of the deep were 
broken up. And in that ſituation, there is 
not the leaſt reaſon to imagine, that any one 
ſpecies of animals was out of Noah's reach. 
n if he had been at any great diſtance 


from 
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from Arabia (ſuppoſing the earth nearly cir- 
eumſtanced as it is now) 1 think ſome diffi- 
culties might ariſe, in relation to the wild 
aſs *, and the oſtrich, no where elſe found 
that I know of. 


T E next difficulty that occurs, is in re- 


lation to the capacity of the ark : which ſome 


men imagine too ſmall to contain all the 


ſpecies of creatures, with ſufficient food for a 


year . 


Bur this point hath been ſo fully diſcuſſed 
and cleared, by Buteo, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Biſhop Wilkins, and many other men of great 
abilities, able naturaliſts, and skilful compu- 
ters, that I have nothing to do but to refer 
the reader to their works, for full ſatisfaction 
upon this head: and yet cannot but obſerve, 
how providential it is, that this objection to 
divine revelation, mould be urged, in an 
age, when a more ample diſcovery of ſeveral 
new regions of the world, and a moſt exact 
and diligent enquiry into the nature and 
number of the ſeveral kinds of animals all over 
the earth, have ſufficiently ſhewn how ill it 
is founded. | 


— 


* There is mention made of 2 wild af; among the Hotten- 
gots: but it is not clear to me, that it js of the me ſpecies 


with the creature 10 called in Arabia. 


I HAVE 


| : 
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IHa ve little to add upon this point, (and 
indeed I imagine, that little can be added), 
and therefore I ſhall only beg leave to obſerye, 
that the moderate dimenſions allowed by 
Moſes for the ark, are to me a convineing 
proof of his veracity ; a veſſel which was to 
contain a certain number of the kinds of all 
land animals upon the face of the earth, with 
ſufficient food for ſo long a ſpace, every one 
imagines at firſt ſight, ſhould be prodigious ; 
and therefore, when we hear Moſes relate the 
dimenſions of it, directed by God, the length 
three hundred cubits, the breadth fifty, and 
the heighth thirty, without giving himſelf the 
leaſt trouble to explain, or to account for any 
objections that might riſe againſt it: How is 
this to be accounted for, but from a con- 
{ciouſneſs of truth? Falſhood, or conjecture, 
would have taken good care to be on the 
ſure ſide, A man who had written fro 
rational conjecture, would naturally have 
been carried to ſupport his hypotheſis with 
reaſons and computations: and a Man who 
had written at adventures, or upon any other 
foundation than certainty, would have been 
very apt to have enlarged; probably more 
than double theſe dimenſions; and nothing 
but certain knowledge could haye treated a 
ſubject of ſo much importance, at once with 
ſo much ſimplicity and unconcern. 


Iz 
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Ir men chuſe to aſcribe that knowledge 
to certain information derived from Noah, 
rather than immediately from God, I ſhalt 
net contend with them upon that account ; 
but if any man doubt or deny that the di- 
menſions aſſigned by Moſes, arc juſt, his ſure 
way of juſtifying his doubts, will be by at- 
tempting to confute Moſes upon this head: 
which if he ſhall think fit to do, 1n a publick 
manner, I here venture to aſſure him before- 
hand, that he will be made, I mean, that 
he will make himſelf, pitiable in point of 
ignorance to his fondeſt admirers ; and utter- 
ly contemptible and ridiculous to the reſt of 
mankind. | 


I CANNOT quit this ſubject, without 
taking notice of the unneceſſary pains, ſome 
ingenious men have been at, to provide fleſh 
for the ſupport of the carnivorous animals 
ſhut up in the ark: when it is beyond all 
controverſy, that the ſtomachs of all carni- 
vorous animals, are fitted for the digeſtion of 
fruits and vegetables; and that ſuch food 
would be more ſalutary, both for them and 
their keepers, and' create a lefs demand of 
drink, throughout the courſe of ſo long a 
confinement : and poſſibly God's fore-know- 
ledge of the wiſdom, and, perhaps, the ne- 
ceſſity, of confining Noah and his compa- 
nions to a vegetable diet, for ſo long a time, 

r was 
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was one wiſe reaſon, among others, of not 
granting fleſh for human food, before the 
flood. And as no proviſion of fleſh was ne- 
ceſſary, either for himſelf, or the carnivo- 
rous creatures that were with him, on that 
occaſion, there is not the leaſt foundation 
from the text to believe, that any ſuch pro- 
viſion was made; or that more than ſeven 
animals of any one ſpecies, were taken into 
the ark. Nay, it is rather demonſtrable 
from the text, that no ſuch proviſion was 
made; Adam and the creatures bein g expreſly 
confined to the food then eaten and in uſe. 
Gen. vi. 21. And take thou unto thee of all 

food that is eaten,. and thou ſhalt gather it to 


thee; and it ſhall be for Jos to thee and to 


them. 


THERE is one difficulty Rill remaining, 
and that is, that the defenders of revelation 
ſuppoſe the remains of the ark to have laſted 
ſo many centuries after the flood: nay, 
Chryſo/tom ſpeaks of this as a thing paſt all 
doubt in his time. A duration which is 


thought utterly impoſſible, and conſequently, 
incredible. 


To this I beg leave to anſwer, That if 
theſe gentlemen had thoroughly enquired into 
the nature of a/phaltus, and the teſtimonies 
of antiquity, as well as later obfervations in 
relation to the duration of timbers, they 

would 
3 
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would either decline this objedtion or lay 
much leſs ſtreſs upon it. 


SIx Walter Raleigh quotes Pliny's tefti- 

mony on this head, 1n the following manner, 

( e. 4% 86.) « Pliny affirmeth that 

in Egypt it was the uſe to build ſhips of 

« cedar, which the worms eat not; and he 

* avoweth, that he ſaw. 1n Utica, in the 

40 temple of Apollo, cedar beams, laid in the 

« time of the foundation of the city ; and 

« that they were ftill ſound in his time, which 
« was about 1188 years after. 


W x are alſo aſſured by ſome late very cu- 
rious and learned travellers, that mummies, 
undoubtedly prepared and depoſited by the 
ancient Egyptians, are found in coffins of ſy- 
camore wood, the timber of which is till 
ſound ; tho? lying under-ground, for at leaſt 
two thouſand years. 


| Now ſycamore muſt, I believe, be al- 
lowed leſs durable than cedar, as cedar is 
eſteemed leſs durable than cypreſs . Now 
if this ſycamore, which laſts thus long un- 


—_ * —— 


_—_— 
—_ — 
9 11 I 


| ® See the teſtimonies of antiquity concerning the duration 
of cypreſs in Fuller's Miſ. ſacra, l. 4. c. 5. and Bochart's 
Phaleg. |. 1. c. 4. and this doubtleſs was the foundation of the 
poetical fable that Fove's ſcepter was made of cypreſs; to im- 
Py the perpetuity of his empire. 


protect ed, 
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protected, were ſheathed with afphaltus, 1 
think it might very reaſonably be fuppofed 
capable of enduring from the foundation of the 
world to this day, it being the known pro- 
perty of a/phaltas to harden in the air, and 
yet more in the water; and to give fecurity 
and durability to all kinds of bodies, infi- 
* beyond any thing that ever was heard 
of. 


We know that when Nitocris JT the 

new and the old palace in Babylon by an arch, 
ſhe firſt ſecured the top of it with a good 
coat of aſphaltus, and then turned the river 
over it: well knowing that water could 
neither penetrate nor waſh it away. It is alſo 
well known that Nebachadnszar ſecured the 
great arches, which ſupported his penſile 
gardens with a covering of reeds, ſmeared 
over with a/phaltus and ſome late travellers 
(who, I am perſuaded, neyer heard of this 
account of Nebuchadnezzar ) report, that lay- 
ers of theſe reeds are found ſtill entire among 
the ruins of that great city; covered (as they 
call it) with the earth of the country. 


| Now if other timbers laſt ſo long without 
 aſphaltus, and reeds with it, is there any 
thing incredible .in the account we have of 
the duration of ſome parts of the ark ? So far 
from it, that, for my own part, I am much 
more inclined to credit the very lateſt ac- 

counts 


* 
/ 


ö 
{ 
1 
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counts we have of this matter. And thoſe; 
if I miſtake not, are from the travels of Ben- 
amin the Few, who is thus quoted by Bo- 
chart, D Phal. |. 1. c. 3:) Ita Benjamin Ju- 
deus ſcribit, ſe Niſibi profectum, bidua ve. 
niſſe, the reader will, I hope, excuſe me for 
not troubling him with the Hebrew) ad inſu- 
lam filii Omar, quæ eft in medio Tigride, ad 
radices montium Ararat : unde quatuor diſtat 
millibus locus in quo requievit arca Nog, 


Addit Omarem Alcitabi filium arce reliquias 


ex illo monte in __ rranſtuliſſe, & fabri- 
cafſe ex illis templum quoddam Mahometanum. 


In Engliſh thus; 


© T,1xEW1SE Benjamin the Few writes, 
« that he came in two days journey from 
« Nifbis to Omar's iſland, which is in the 
« midſt of the Zigris, at the bottom of the 


e mountains of Ararat ; at four miles diſtance 


« from the place where Noah's ark reſted. 
« He adds, that Omar, the fon of Alcitab, 
« removed the remains of the ark from that 
ce mountain, into the iſland, and built a kind 
« of Mahometan temple out of them. 


Ho v far this account is credible or incre- 
dible (in point of poſſibility of the timber's 
duration for ſo long a period) the reader will 


beſt judge from what has already been ſaid, 


and referred to, upon that point. 


Tis 


— 
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. THE only appearance of a remaining dife 

ficulty, is, whether cypreſs be a proper tim- 
ber for ſhipping; and that it is remarkably 
good and fit for that purpoſe, and was al- 
ways accounted ſo, Bochart proves, ibid.) 
beyond all poſſibility of doubt, by a great 
number of quotations. - 


HAavinc conſidered theſe difficulties re- 
lating to'the ark, I hope, I ſhall be indulged 


in conſidering two new difficulties, relating 


to the flood ; which I had not the good for- 
tune to meet with, till my diſſertations on 
that ſubje& were printed. 


THE firſt is this, that the Strata of the 


earth ate not always found in the order of 
their ſpecifick gravities: and conſequently, 


this ſtate of things is owing to ſome other 
cauſe, and not the deluge; becauſe, there, 
the Strata which are ſuppoſed to be waſhed 
off, muſt have ſubſided according to their 
ſpecifick gravities ; whereas now, layers of 
ſand, which is heavier, are frequently found 
over layers of marle, which is lighter, 


I ANSWER, That little particular excep» 
tions of this kind, are fo far from impeach- 
ing the main truth of the deluge, that they 


confirm it: For as this vaſt flood of waters 


did not abate at once, but gradually, things 
Volt. I. T could 
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could only ſubſide in ſuch a manner, as was 


conſiſtent with the continual agitation of tides 
and winds, for ſo long a ſpace. All tides are 
in the nature of floods: and when agitated 
with winds, and working down the fides of 
mountains, muſt of neceſſity produce the 
ſame effects with other floods; that is, they 
muſt diſturb the ordinary regular ſtate of 
things; and as naturally throw layers of ſand 
upon lighter Strata, as floods now throw 
layers of ſand upon meadows: And therefore 
that which is, and muſt be, a neceſſary con- 
ſequence of the flood, can never be a juſt or 
a reaſonable objection to its exiſtence. 


TRE next objection is this; That oyſters, 
and other ſhell-fiſn are found in ſuch vaſt 
quantities on the tops of ſome mountains, 
that it is not to be imagined how they ſhould 
be ſo numerous, unleſs they had bred 
there. * 


THAT 1s; A ſtrange effect, which could be 
produced no imaginable way, but by the de- 
luge, is made an objection to its cauſe. If 
one ſhell. fiſn could be thrown upon the top 
of a mountain by the deluge, why not a 
thouſand ? Why ſhould not the ſame cauſe, 
operating the ſame way, upon the ſame mat- 


See Ray's conſequences of the deluge. 
| ters 
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ter, produce the ſame effect in a thouſand, 
in ten thouſand inſtances, as well as one, if 
we ſuppoſe materials enough to be operated 
upon? And that there were then ſhell-aſh 
enough in the ſea, to be thrown up on the 
tops of mountains, 18 I believe not doubted, 


Bur, after all, why might not theſe crea: 
tures be allowed to multiply upon the 
tops of mountains during that period? The 
buſineſs of drowning the world, ſcems to 
have been over in forty days; and the wa- 
ters were upon the tops of the mountains for 
ſome months after this: If we conſider the 
duration of ſome of the beds of theſe animals, 
and the perpetual ſupplies they afford to great 
cities, for ſo many years together, we ſhall 
haye reaſon to believe, that they not only 
multiply very faſt, but come ſoon to matu- 
rity ; at leaſt, many of them may well be 
ſuppoſed adhering to the parent-ſhell, at 
this time, as at all others: and theſe may 
at leaſt be allowed time enough to come to 
perfection, before the end of the flood ; and 
might, for ought I know, be manifold the 
number of their parents. 


BE81DEs all this, Might not many of 
theſe hills have hollows on their ſummits, as 
thouſands are ſeen to have at this day? And 
might not the waters there depoſited continue 
for ſome months more, if not years, in a con- 

2 dition 
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dition good enough to ſupport theſe crea- 


tures? And what if great numbers of theſe 


creatures are now found upon mountains, 
where no ſuch hollows are ſeen: mountains 
are agreed to abate in their height; and why 
might not continual rains for ſuch a ſeries of 
centuries, have waſhed off theſe mounds, 
where this water was depoſited at the flood; 


and fo left the ſummits of thoſe mountains 


bare and dry ? 


Arr this might, nay muſt, have hap- 
pened, in many inſtances: And therefore 


all theſe objections, are ſtill further and 


ſtronger confirmations of the truth of the 
Meſaick hiſtory. And if this hiſtory, in this 
inſtance, the leaſt credible of any thing in 
the whole compaſs of revelation, be true, the 
infidel ſhould, methinks, be fortified with 
abundant evidence, before he diſclaims any 


other part of it. 


AX p here I make an end both of collect- 
ing teſtimonies, and conſidering objections, 
relating to the flood. What weight theſe 
objections have, and theſe teſtimonies ſhould | 
have, the reader will beſt judge; teſtimonies, 
ſo numerous, ſo various, ſo diſconcerted, and 
yet ſo connected, is it poſſible that they can 
deceive? Could all nations, conſpire with all 
nations, and all ages, with all ages, to im- 


pole upon themſelves, and their poſterity ! 


| Could 


1 
* 
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Could the religion of the true God, and the 
religion of the Syrian goddeſs, the Fews, and 
the Heathens, that hated them, Moſes, and 
Melo his enemy; tradition conſpire with 

hiſtory, and hiſtory with mythology! men 

of all characters, complexions, conditions and 

perſuaſions, Plutarch with Beroſus, Benjamin 

the Few with Chryſoſtom, and Lucian with 

both! Plato with Pliny, and Dio with Fal- 

conerius! the imaginations of poets, and the 

experiments of naturaliſts; antiquity, poetry, 

philoſophy, and philology, wiſdom, and 

folly ! truth, and fiction! regions unknown 

to one another ! and regions that never heard 

of one another! the Greeks, and the Hotten- 

tots, the Perſians, and the Banians! Aa, 

with the iſles of the Gentiles! and America 

with both! all conſpire to eſtabliſh one uni- 

verſal deluſion; and all nature join in the 

atteſtation ; produce all her animals, and all 

her vegetables, all her heights, and all her 

depths, her mountains, her vales, her levels, 

to vouch one univerſal lye, with all the ir- 

reſiſtible evidence of truth ! | 


ForcG1ve me, infidelity, if I could as 
ſoon disbelieve my own exiſtence ! Forgive 
me, if I could ſooner ſuſpect your veracity 
and wiſdom: Forgive me, if I could as ſoon 
believe the moſt monſtrous poſition that eyer 
was adyanced. Forgive me, in one word, 
1 3 if 
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if I could almoſt as ſoon believe, that there 

is not, never was, nor ever will be, one 
man, of thorough learning, true virtue, a 
ſound head, and an upright heart, through- 
out the whole tribe of thoſe great lights and 


ornaments of human nature, the profeſſed 
enemies of Revelation. 


The End of VOI. I. 
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